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CHAPTER I, 


Ir is the first week in the month 
of May 1870. Celebrities are of 
rapid growth in the salons of Paris. 
Gustave Rameau has gained the 
position for which he sighed. The 
journal he edits has increased its 
hold on the public, and his share 
of the profits has been liberally 
augmented by the secret proprietor. 
Rameau is acknowledged as a power 
in literary circles. And as critics 
belonging to the same clique praise 
each other in Paris, whatever they 
may do in communities more rigid- 
ly virtuous, his poetry has been de- 
clared by authorities in the press to 
be superior to that of Alfred de 
Musset in vigour—to that of Vic- 
tor Hugo in refinement; neither 
of which assertions would much, 
perhaps, shock a cultivated under- 
standing. 

It is true that it (Gustave’s 
poetry) has not gained a wide au- 
dience among the public. But with 
regard to poetry nowadays, there 
are plenty of persons who say as 
Dr. Johnson said of the verse of 
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Spratt, “I would rather praise it 
than read.” 

At all events, Rameau was courted 
in gay and brilliant circles, and, 
following the general example of 
French littératewrs in fashion, lived 
well up to the income he received, 
had a delightful bachelor’s apart- 
ment, furnished with artistic effect, 
spent largely on the adornment of 
his person, kept a coupé and enter- 
tained profusely at the Café Anglais 
and the Maison Dorée. A reputa- 
tion that inspired a graver and more 
unquiet interest had been created 
by the Vicomte de Mauléon. Re- 
cent articles in the ‘ Sens Commun,’ 
written under the name of Pierre 
Firmin, on the discussions on the 
vexed question of the plébiscite, 
had given umbrage to the Govern- 
ment, and Rameau had received an 
intimation that he, as editor, was 
responsible for the compositions of 
the contributors to the journal he 
edited ; and that though, so long as 
Pierre Firmin had kept his caustic 
spirit within proper bounds, the 
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Government had winked at the 
evasion of the law which required 
every political article in a journal 
to be signed by the real name of its 
author, it could do so no longer. 
Pierre Firmin was apparently a 
nom de plume; if not, his identity 
must be proved, or Rameau would 
pay the penalty which his contri- 
butor seemed bent on incurring. 

Rameau, much alarmed for the 
journal that might be suspended, 
and for himself who might be im- 
prisoned, conveyed this information 
through the publisher to his corres- 
pondent Pierre Firmin, and received 
the next day an article signed Victor 
de Mauléon, in which the writer 
proclaimed himself to be one and 
the same with Pierre Firmin, and, 
taking a yet bolder tone than he 
had before assumed, dared the 
jovernment to attempt legal mea- 
sures against him. The Govern- 
ment was prudent enough to dis- 
regard that haughty bravado, but 
Victor de Mauléon rose at once into 
political importance. He had al- 
ready in his real name and his quiet 
way established a popular and re- 
spectable place in Parisian society. 
But if this revelation created him 
enemies whom he had not before 
provoked, he was now sufficiently 
acquitted, by tacit consent, of the 
sins formerly laid to his charge, to 
disdain the assaults of party wrath, 
His old reputation for personal 
courage and skill in sword and 
pistol served, indeed, to protect him 
from such charges as a Parisian 
journalist does not reply to with 
hispen. If he created some enemies, 
he created many more friends, or, at 
least, partisans and admirers. He 
only needed fine and imprisonment 
to become a popular hero. 

A few days after he had thus 
proclaimed himself, Victor de Mau- 
léon—who had before kept aloof 
from Rameau, and from salons at 
which he was likely to meet that 
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distinguished minstrel — solicited 
his personal acquaintance, and asked 
him to breakfast. 

Rameau joyfully went. He had 
a very natural curiosity to see the 
contributor whose articles had so 
mainly insured the sale of the ‘ Sens 
Commun.’ 

In the dark-haired, keen-eyed, 
well-dressed, middie-aged man, with 
commanding port and courtly ad- 
dress, he failed to recognise any 
resemblance to the flaxen-wigzged, 
long-coated, be-spectacled, sham- 
bling sexagenarian whom he had 
known as Lebeau. Only now and 
then a tone of voice struck him as 
familiar, but he could not recollect 
where he had heard the voice it re- 
sembled. The thought of Lebeau 
did not occur to him; if it had 
occurred it would only have struck 
him as a _ chance coincidence. 
Rameau, like most egotists, was 
rather a dull observer of men. His 
genius was not objective. 

“T trust, Monsieur Rameau,” 
said the Vicomte, as he and his 
guest were seated at the breakfast- 
table, “that you are not dissatisfied 
with the remuneration your eminent 
services in the journal have re- 
ceived.” 

‘“The proprietor, whoever he be, 
has behaved most liberally,” an- 
swered Rameau. 

“T take that compliment to my- 
self, cher confrere ; for though the 
expenses of starting the ‘ Sens Com- 
mun’ and the caution money lodged 
were found. by a friend of mine, 
that was as a loan, which I have 
long since repaid, and the property 
in the journal is now exclusively 
mine. [ have to thank you not 
only for your own brilliant contri- 
butions, but for those of the col- 
leagues you secured. Monsieur Sa- 
varin’s piquant criticisms were most 
valuable to us at starting. I regret 
to have lost his aid. But as he has 
set up a new journal of his own, 
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even he has not wit enough to spare 
for another. Apropos of our con- 
tributors, I shall ask you to present 
me to the fair author of ‘The 
Artist's Daughter.’ I am of too 
prosaic a nature to appreciate justly 
the merits of a roman ; but I have 
heard warm praise of this story 
from the young—they are the best 
judges of that kind of literature ; 
and I can at least understand the 
worth of a contributor who trebled 
the sale of our Journal. It is a 
misfortune to us, indeed, that her 
work is completed, but I trust that 
the sum sent to her through our 
publisher suffices to tempt her to 
favour us with another roman in 
series.” : 
‘“Mademoiselle Cicogna,”’ said 
Rameau, with a somewhat sharper 
intonation of his sharp voice, ‘has 
accepted for the republication of 
her roman in a separate form terms 
which attest the worth of her 
genius, and has had offers from other 
journals for a serial tale of even 
higher amount than the sum so 


generously sent to her through your 
publisher.” 
““Has she accepted them, Mon- 


sieur Rameau? If so, tant pis pour 
vous. Pardon me, I mean that 
your salary suffers in proportion as 
the ‘ Sens Commun’ declines in sale.” 

“She has not accepted them. I 
advised her not to do so until she 
could compare them with those 
Offered by the proprietor of the 
‘ Sens Commun.’ ” 

“And your advice guides her? 
Ah! cher confrére, you are a happy 
man—you have influence over this 
young asp'rant to the fame of a De 
Staél or a George Sand.” 

“JT flatter myself that I have 
some,” answered Rameau, smiling 
loftily as he helped himself to 
another tumbler of Volney wine— 
excellent, but rather heady. 

“So much the better. I leave 
you free to arrange terms with 
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Mademoiselle Cicogna, higher than 
she can obtain elsewhere, and kindly 
contrive my own personal introduc- 
tion to her—you have breakfasted 
already ?—permit me to offer you a 
cigar—excuse me if I do not bear 
you company; I seldom smoke— 
never of a morning. Now to busi- 
ness, and the state of France. 
Take that easy-chair, seat yourself 
comfortably. So! Listen! If ever 
Mephistopheles revisit the earth, 
how he will laugh at Universal 
Suffrage and Vote by Ballot in an 
old country like France, as things 
to be admired by educated men, 
and adopted by friends of genuine 
freedom !” 

“TI don’t understand you,” said 
Rameau. 

“In this respect at least, let me 
hope that I can furnish you with 
understanding. 

“The Emperor has resorted to a 
plébiscite — viz., a vote by ballot 
and universal suffrage —as to cer- 
tain popular changes which circum- 
stances compel him to substitute 
for his former personal rule. Is 
there a single intelligent Liberal 
who is not against that plébiscite ?— 
is there any such who does not 
know that the appeal of the Em- 
peror to universal suffrage and 
vote by ballot must result in a 
triumph over all the variations of 
free thought, by the unity which 
belongs to Order, represented 
through an able man at the head 
of the State? The multitude never 
comprehend principles; principles 
are complex ideas; they compre- 
hend a simple idea, and the simplest 
idea is, a Name that rids their action 
of all responsibility to thought. 

‘Well, in France there are 
principles superabundant which 
you can pit against the principle of 
Imperial rule. But there is not 
one name you can pit against 
Napoleon the Third; therefore, I 
steer our little bark in the teeth of 
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the popular gale when I denounce 
the pléhiscite, and ‘Le Sens Commun’ 
will necessarily fall in sale— it is 
beginning to fall already. We 
shall have the educated men with 
us, the rest against. In every 
country—even in China, where all 
are highly educated — a few must 
be yet more highly educated than 
the many. Monsieur Rameau, I 
desire to overthrow the Empire: in 
order to do that, it is not enough 
to have on my side the educated 
men, I must have the canaille—the 
éanaille of Paris and of the manu- 
facturing towns. But I use the 
canaille for my purpose — I don’t 
mean to enthrone it. You compre- 
hend ? — the canaille quiescent is 
simply mud at the bottom of a 
stream ; the canaille agitated, is mud 
at the surface. But no man capable 
of three ideas builds the palaces and 
senates of civilised society out of 
mud, be it at the top or the bottom 
of an ocean. Can either you or I 
desire that the destinies of France 


shall be swayed by coxcombical 


artisans who think themselves 
superior to every man who writes 
grammar, and whose idea of a 
commonwealth is the confiscation 
of private property ?” 

Rameau, thoroughly puzzled by 
this discourse, bowed his head, and 
replied whisperingly, “ Proceed. 
You are against the Empire, yet 
against the populace! — What are 
you for? not, surely, the Legi- 
timists ? — are you Republican ? 
Orleanist ? or what ?” 

“Your questions are very per- 
tinent,” answered the Vicomte, 
courteously, ‘‘and my answer shall 
be very frank. I am against abso- 
lute rule, whether under a Buona- 
parte or a Bourbon. I am for a 
free State, whether under a con- 
stitutional hereditary sovereign 
like the English or Belgian, or 
whether, republican in name, it be 
Jess democratic than constitutional 
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monarchy in practice, like the 
American. But as a man interested 
in the fate of ‘Ze Sens Commun,’ I 
hold in profound disdain all crotchets 
for revolutionising the elements of 
Human Nature. Enough of this 
abstract talk. To the point. You 
are of course aware of the violent 
meetings held by the Socialists, 
nominally against the p/lébiscite, 
really against the Emperor himself ?” 

“Yes, I know at least that the 
working class are extremely discon- 
tented ; the numerous strikes last 
month were not on a mere question 
of wages — they were against the 
existing forms of society. And 
the articles by Pierre Firmin which 
brought me into collision with the 
Government, seemed to differ from 
what you now say. They approve 
those strikes ; they appeared to sym- 
pathise with the revolutionary meet- 
ings at Belleville and Montmartre.” 

““Of course! we use coarse tools 
for destroying; we cast them aside 
for finer ones when we want to 
reconstruct. 

‘**T attended one of those meetings 
last night. See, Ihave a pass for 
all such assemblies, signed by some 
dolt who cannot even spell the name 
he assumes — ‘ Pom-de-Tair.’ A 
commissary of police sat yawning at 
the end of the orchestra, his secre- 
tary by his side, while the orators 
stammer out fragments of would-be 
thunderbolts. Commissary of police 
yawns more wearily than before, 
secretary disdains to use his pen, 
seizes his penknife and pares his 
nails. Up rises a wild-haired, weak- 
limbed si/houette of a man, and 
affecting a solemnity of mien which 
might have become the virtuous 
Guizot, moves this resolution—‘ The 
French people condemns Charles 
Louis Napoleon the Third to the 
penalty of perpetual hard labour.’ 
Then up rises the commissary of 
police and says quietly, ‘I declare 
this meeting at an end.’ 
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“‘ Sensation among the audience 
—they gesticulate—they screech— 
they bellow—the commissary puts 
on his greatcoat—the secretary gives 
a last touch to his nails and pockets 
his penknife—the audience disperses 
—the silhouette of a man effaces 
itself—all is over.” 

‘You describe the scene most 
wittily,” said Rameau, laughing, but 
the laugh was constrained. A 
would-be cynic himself, there was a 
something grave and earnest in the 
real cynic that awed him. 

“What conclusion do you draw 
from such a scene, cher pocte?” 
asked De Mauléon, fixing his keen 
quiet eyes on Rameau. 

“What conclusion ? 
—that——” 

“Yes, continue.” 

“That the audience were sadly 
degenerated from the time when 
Mirabeau said to a Master of the 
Ceremonies, ‘We are here by the 
power of the French people, and 
nothing but the point of the bayonet 
shall expel us.’ ” 

““Spoken like a poet, a French 
poet. I suppose you admire M. 
Victor Hugo. Conceding that he 
would have employed a more sound- 
ing phraseology, comprising more 
absolute ignorance of men, times, 
and manners ‘in unintelligible meta- 
phor and melodramatic braggadocio, 
your answer might have been his; 
but pardon me if I add, it would 
not be that of Common Sense.” 

“Monsieur le Vicomte 
rebuke me more politely,” 
Rameau, colouring high. 

“Accept my apologies ; I did not 
mean to rebuke, but to instruct. The 
times are not those of i789. And 
Nature, ever repeating herself in the 
production of coxcombs and block- 
heads, never repeats herself in the 
production of Mirabeaus. The Em- 
pire is doomed—doomed, because it 
is hostile to the free play of intellect. 
Any Government that gives absolute 


Well, that 


might 
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preponderance to the many is hostile 
to intellect, for intellect is necessarily 
confined to the few. 

‘*Tntellect is the most revengeful 
of all the elements of society. It 
cares not what the materials through 
which it insinuates or forces its way 
to its seat. 

“T accept the aid of Pom-de-Tair. 
I do not demean myself to the extent 
of writing articles that may favour 
the principles of Pom-de- Tair, signed 
in the name of Victor de Mauléon or 
of Pierre Firmin. 

““T will beg you, my dear editor, 
to obtain clever, smart writers, who 
know nothing about Socialists and 
Internationalists, who therefore will 
not commit ‘ Ze Sens Commun’ by 
advocating the doctrines of those 
idiots, but who will flatter the vanity 
of the canaille—vaguely ; write any 
stuff they please about the renown 
of Paris, ‘ the eye of the world,’ ‘ the 
sun of the European system,’ &c., of 
the artists of Paris as supplying soul 
to that eye and fuel to that sun— 
any blaque of that sort—genre Victor 
Hugo ; but nothing definite against 
life and property, nothing that may 
not be considered hereafter as the 
harmless extravagance of u poetic en- 
thusiasm. You might write such 
articles yourself. In fine, I want to 
excite the multitude, and yet not to 
commit our journal to the contempt 
of the few. 

“Nothing is to be admitted that 
may bring the law upon us except it 
be signed by my name. There may 
be a moment in which it would be 
desirable for somebody to be sent to 
prison: in that case, I allow no sub- 
stitutes—I go myself. 

“Now you have my most secret 
thoughts. I entrust them to your 
judgment with entire confidence. 
Monsieur Lebeau gave you a high 
character, which you have hitherto 
deserved. By the way, have you 
seen anything lately of that bourgeois 
conspirator ?” 
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“No, his professed business of 
letter-writer or agent is transferred 
to a clerk, who says M. Lebeau is 
abroad.” 

“Ah! I don’t think that is true. 
I fancy I saw him the other evening 
gliding along the lanes of Belle- 
ville. He is too confirmed a con- 
spirator to be long out of Paris ; 
no place like Paris for seething 
brains.” 

“Have you known M. Lebeau 
long ?’ asked Rameau. 

“Ay, many years. 
Norman by birth, 


We are both 
as you may 
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perceive by something broad in our 
accent.” 

“Ha! I knew your voice was 
familiar to me; certainly it does re- 
mind me of Lebeau’s.” 

“Normans are like each other in 
many things besides voice and accent 
—obstinacy, for instance, in clinging 
to ideas once formed; this makes 
them good friends and steadfast ene- 
mies. I would advise no man to 
make an enemy of Lebeau. 

“Au revoir, cher confrére. Do 
not forget to present me to Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


On leaving De Mauléon and re- 
gaining his coupé Rameau felt at 
once bewildered and humbled, for 
he was not prepared for the tone 
of careless superiority which the 
Vicomte assumed over him. He 


had expected to be much compli- 


mented, and he comprehended 
vaguely that he had been somewhat 
snubbed. He was not only irritated 
—he was bewildered, for De Mau- 
léon’s political disquisitions did not 
leave any clear or definite idea on 
his mind as to the principles which 
as editor of the ‘ Sens Commun’ he 
was to see adequately represented 
and carried out. In truth, Rameau 
was one of those numerous Parisian 
politicians who have read little and 
reflected less on the government of 
men and States. Envy is said by 
a great French writer to be the vice 
of Democracies. Envy certainly 
had made Rameau a democrat. He 
could talk and write glibly enough 
upon the themes of equality and 
fraternity, and was so far an ultra- 
democrat that he thought modera- 
tion the sign of a mediocre under- 
standing. 

De Mauléon’s | talk, 
terribly perplexed him. 


therefore, 
It was un- 


Its revolutionary professions, accom- 
panied with so much scorn for the 
multitude, and the things the multi- 
tude desired, were Greek to him. 
He was not shocked by the cynicism 
which placed wisdom in using the 
passions of mankind as tools for the 
interests of an individual; but he 
did not understand the frankness 
of its avowal. 

Nevertheless the man had domi- 
nated over and subdued him. He 
recognised the power of his contri- 
butor without clearly analysing its 
nature—a power made up of large 
experience of life, of cold examina- 
tion of doctrines that heated others 
—of patrician calm—of intellectual 
sneer—of collected confidence in 
self. 

Besides, Rameau felt, with a 
nervous misgiving, that in this man, 
who so boldly proclaimed his con- 
tempt for the instruments he used, 
he had found a master. De Mau- 
léon, then, was sole proprietor of 
the journal from which Rameau 
drew his resources; might at any 
time dismiss him; might at any time 
involve the journal in penalties 
which, ‘even if Rameau could escape 
in his official capacity as editor, 


like anything he had heard before. still might stop the ‘Sens Commun,’ 
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and with it Rameau’s luxurious 
subsistence. 

Altogether the visit to De Mau- 
léon had been anything but a plea- 
sant one. He sought, as the carriage 
rolled on, to turn his thoughts to 
more agreeable subjects, and the 
image of Isaura rose before him. 
To do him justice he had learned to 
love this girl as well as his nature 
would permit: he loved her with the 
whole strength of his imagination, 
and though his heart was somewhat 
cold, his imagination was very 
ardent. He loved her also with 
the whole strength of his vanity, 
and vanity was even a more prepon- 
derent organ of his system than 
imagination. To carry off as his 
prize one who had already achiev- 
ed celebrity, whose beauty and fas- 
cination of manner were yet more 
acknowledged than her _ genius, 
would certainly be a glorious tri- 
umph. 

Every Parisian of Rameau’s stamp 
looks forward in marriage to a bril- 
liant salon. What salon more bril- 
liant than that which he and Isaura 
united could command? He had 
long conquered his early impulse of 
envy at Isaura’s success,—in fact 
that success had become associated 
with his own, and had contributed 
greatly to his enrichment. So that 
to other motives of love he might 
add the prudential one of interest. 
Rameau well knew that his own 
vein of composition, however lauded 
by the cliques, and however un- 
rivalled in his own eyes, was not 
one that brings much profit in the 
market. He compared himself to 
those poets who are too far in ad- 
vance of their time to be quite as 

ure of bread and cheese as they are 
of immortal fame. 

But he regarded Isaura’s genius 
as of a lower order, and a thing in 
itself very marketable. Marry her, 
and the bread and cheese were so 
certain that he might elaborate as 
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slowly as he pleased the verses 
destined to immortal fame. Then 
he should be independent of inferior 
creatures like Victor de Mauléon. 
But while Rameau convinced him- 
self that he was passionately in love 
with Isaura, he could not satisfy 
himself that she was in love with 
him. 

Though during the past year they 
had seen each other constantly, and 
their literary occupations had pro- 
duced many sympathies between 
them —though he had _ intimated 
that many of his most eloquent love- 
poems were inspired by her— 
though he had asserted in prose, 
very pretty prose too, that she was 
all that youthful poets dream of,— 
yet she had hitherto treated such 
declarations with a playful laugh, 
accepting them as elegant compli- 
ments inspired by Parisian gallantry ; 
and he felt an angry and sore fore- 
boding that if he were to insist too 
seriously on the earnestness of their 
import and ask her plainly to be 
his wife, her refusal would be cer- 
tain, and his visits to her house 
might be interdicted. 

Still Isaura was unmarried, still 
she had refused offers of marriage 
from men higher placed than him- 
self,—still he divined no one whom 
she could prefer. And as he now 
leaned back in his coupé he muttered 
to himself, “ Oh, if I could but get 
rid of that little demon Julie, I 
would devote myself so completely 
to winning Isaura’s heart that I 
must succeed !—but how to get rid 
of Julie? She so adores me, and is 
so headstrong! She is capable of 
going to Isaura—showing my letters 
—making such a scene!” 

Here he checked the carriage at 
a café on the Boulevard, —de- 
scended, imbibed two glasses of ab- 
sinthe,—and then feeling much 
emboldened, remounted his coupé 
and directed the driver to Isaura’s 
apartment. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Yes, celebrities are of rapid 
growth in the salons of Paris. Far 
more solid than that of Rameau, 
far more brilliant than that of De 
Mauléon, was the celebrity which 
Isaura had now acquired. She had 
been unable to retain the pretty 
suburban villa at A——. The 
owner wanted to alter and enlarge 
it for his own residence, and she 
had been persuaded by Signora 
Venosta, who was always sighing 
for fresh salons to conquer, to re- 
move (towards the close of the 
previous year) to apartments in the 
centre of the Parisian beau monde. 
Without formally professing to re- 
ceive, on one evening in the week 
her salon was open to those 
who had eagerly sought her ac- 
quaintance—comprising many stars 
in the world of fashion, as well as 
those in the world of art and letters. 
And as she had now wholly aban- 


doned the idea of the profession for 
which her voice had been cultivated, 
she no longer shrank from the exer- 
cise of her surpassing gift of song 
for the delight of private friends. 
Her physician had withdrawn the 
interdict on such exercise. 


His skill, aided by the rich 
vitality of her constitution, had 
triumphed over all tendencies to 
the malady for which he had been 
consulted. To hear Isaura Cicogna 
sing in her own house was a privi- 
lege sought and prized by many 
who never read a word of her 
literary compositions. A good critic 
of a book is rare; but good judges 
of avoice are numberless. Adding 
this attraction of song to her youth, 
her beauty, her frank powers of con- 
verse—an innocent sweetness of 
manner free from all conventional 
affectation—and to the fresh novelty 
of a genius which inspired the young 
with enthusiasm and beguiled the 


old to indulgence, it was no wonder 
that Isaura became a celebrity at 
Paris. 

Perhaps it was a wonder that her 
head was not turned by the adula- 
tion that surrounded her. But I 
believe, be it said with diffidence, 
that a woman of mind so superior 
that the mind never pretends to 
efface the heart, is less intoxicated 
with flattery than a man equally 
exposed to it. 

It is the strength of her heart 
that keeps her head sober. Isaura 
had never yet overcome her first 
romance of love; as yet, amid all 
her triumphs, there was not a day 
in which her thoughts did not wist- 
fully, mournfully, fly back to those 
blessed moments in which she felt 
her cheek colour before a look, her 
heart beat at the sound of a footfall. 
Perhaps if there had been the cus- 
tomary finish to this young romance 
—the lover’s deliberate renuncia- 
tion, his formal farewell—the girl’s 
pride would, ere this, have con- 
quered her affection — possibly— 
who knows ?—replaced it. 

But, reader, be you male or 
female, have you ever known this 
sore trial of affection and pride, 
that from some cause or other, to 
you mysterious, the dear intercourse 
to which you had accustomed the 
secret life of your life, abruptly 
ceases ; you know that a something 
has come between you and the be- 
loved which you cannot distinguish, 
cannot measure, cannot guess, and 
therefore cannot surmount ; and you 
say to yourself at the dead of soli- 
tary night, “Oh for an explana- 
tion! Oh for one meeting more! 
Ail might be so easily set right; 
or if not, I should know the worst, 
and knowing it could conquer !” 

This trial was Isaura’s, There 
had been no explanation, no last 
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farewell between her and Graham. 
She divined — no woman lightly 
makes a mistake there — that he 
loved her. She knew that this 
dread something had intervened 
between her and him when he 
took leave of her before others so 
many months ago; that this dread 
something still continued — what 
was it? She was certain that it 
would vanish, could they but once 
meet again and not before others. 
Oh for such a meeting ! 

She could not herself destroy 
hope. She could not marry another. 
She would have no heart to give to 
another while fe was free, while in 
doubt if his heart was still her own. 
And thus her pride did not help her 
to conquer her affection. 

Of Graham Vane she heard oc- 
casionally. He had ceased to cor- 
respond with Savarin; but among 
those who most frequented her salon 
were the Morleys. Americans so 
well educated and so well placed 
as the Morleys knew something 
about every Englishman of the 
social station of Graham Vane. 
Isaura learned from them that 
Graham, after a tour on the Con- 
tinent, had returned to England at 
the commencement of the year, had 
been invited to stand for Parlia- 
ment, had refused, that his name 
was in the list published by the 
‘Morning Post’ of the élite whose 
arrivals in London, or. whose pres- 
ence at dinner-tables, is recorded 
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as an event. That the ‘ Athen- 
zeum’ had mentioned a rumour that 
Graham Vane was the author of a 
political pamphlet which, published 
anonymously, had made no incon- 
siderable sensation. Isaura sent to 
England for that pamphlet: the 
subject was somewhat dry, and the 
style, though clear and vigorous, 
was scarcely of the eloquence which 
wins the admiration of women ; 
and yet she learned every word of 
it by heart. 

We know how little she dreamed 
that the celebrity which she hailed 
as an approach to him was daily 
making her more remote. The 
sweet labours she undertook for that 
celebrity continued to be sweetened 
yet more by secret association with 
the absent one. How many of the 
passages most admired could never 
have been written had he been never 
known ! 

And she blessed those labours the 
more that they upheld her from the 
absolute feebleness of sickened re- 
verie, beguiled her from the gnaw- 
ing torture of unsatisfied conjecture. 
She did comply with Madame de 
Grantmesnil’s command—did pass 
from the dusty beaten road of life 
into green fields and along flowery 
river-banks, and did enjoy that ideal 
by-world. 

But still the one image which 
reigned over her human heart moved 
beside her in the gardens of fairy- 
land. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Isaura was seated in her pretty 
salon, with the Venosta, M. Sava- 
rin, the Morleys, and the financier 


Louvier, when Rameau was an- 
nounced. 

“Ha!” cried Savarin, ‘‘ we were 
just discussing a matter which 
nearly concerns you, cher poéte. I 


have not seen you since the an- 


nouncement that Pierre Firmin is 
no other than Victor de Mauléon., 
Ma foi, that worthy seems likely to 
be as dangerous with his pen as he 
was once with his sword. The 
article in which he revealed him- 
self makes a sharp lunge on the 
Government. 

“Take care of yourself. When 
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hawks and nightingales fly together 
the hawk may escape, and the 
nightingale complain of the bar- 
barity of kings, in a cage: ‘ flebiliter 
gemens infelix avis.’” 

“He is not fit to conduct a 


journal,” replied Rameau, magnilo- 
quently, ‘“‘who will not brave a 
danger for his body in defence 
infinity for his 


of the right to 
thought.” 

“Bravo!” said Mrs. Morley, clap- 
ping her pretty hands. “That 
speech reminds me of home. The 
French are very much like the 
Americans in their style of oratory.” 

“So,” said Louvier, “my old 
friend the Vicomte has come out as 
a writer, a politician, a philosopher ; 
I feel hurt that he kept this secret 
from me despite our intimacy. I 
suppose you knew it from the first, 
M. Rameau ?” 

“No, I was as much taken by 
surprise as the rest of the world. 
You have long known M. de Mau- 
léon *” 

“Yes, I may say we began life 
together—that is, much at the same 
time.” 

** What is he like in appearance?’ 
asked Mrs. Morley. 

“The ladies thought him very 
handsome when he was young,” 
replied Louvier. ‘He is still a 
fine looking man, about my height.” 

“T should like to know him!” 
cried Mrs. Morley, “if only to tease 
that husband of mine. He refuses 
me the dearest of woman’s rights. 
—I can’t make him jealous.” 

“*You may have the opportunity 
of knowing this ci-devant Lovelace 
very soon,” said Rameau, “for he 
has begged me to present him to 
Mademoiselle Cicogna, and I will 
ask her permission to do so, on 
Thursday evening when she re- 
ceives.” 

Isaura, who had hitherto attended 
very listlessly to the conversation, 
bowed assent. ‘“ Any friend of 
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yours will be welcome. But I own 
the articles signed in the name of 
Pierre Firmin do not prepossess 
me in favour of their author.” 

‘Why so ?” asked Louvier; “surely 
you are not an Imperialist ?” 

““Nay, I do not pretend to be a 
politician at all, but there is some- 
thing in the writing of Pierre Fir- 
min that pains and chills me.” 

“ Yet the secret of its popularity,” 
said Savarin, “is that it says what 
every one says—only better.” 

“T see now that it is exactly 
that which displeases me; it is the 
Paris talk condensed into epigram: 
the graver it is the less it elevates— 
the lighter it is, the more it saddens.” 

“That is meant to hit me,” said 
Savaria, with his sunny laugh—* me 
whom you call cynical.” 

‘*No, dear M. Savarin; for above 
all your cynicism is genuine gaiety, 
and below it solid kindness. You 
have that which I do not find in M. 
de Mauléon’s writing, nor often in 
the talk of the sa/ons—you have 
youthfulness.” 

““Youthfulness at 
terer!” 

‘Genius does not count its years 
by the almanac,” said Mrs. Morley. 
““T know what Isaura means—she 
is quite right ; there is a breath of 
winter in M. de Mauléon’s style, 
and an odour of fallen leaves. Not 
that his diction wants vigour; on 
the contrary, it is crisp with hoar- 
frost. But the sentiments conveyed 
by the diction are those of a nature 
sear and withered. And it is in 
this combination of brisk words and 
decayed feelings that his writing 
represents the talk and mind of 
Paris. He and Paris are always 
fault-finding: fault-finding is the 
attribute of old age.” 

Colonel Morley-looked round with 
pride, as much as to say—“ clever 
talker, my wife.” 

Savarin understood that look, and 
replied to it courteously. ‘ Madame 


sixty — flat- 
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has a gift of expression which 
Emile de Girardin can scarcely sur- 
pass. But when she blames us for 
fault-finding, can she expect the 
friends of liberty to praise the pre- 
sez:t style of things ?” 

“] should be obliged to the friends 
of liberty,” said the Colonel, drily, 
‘to tell me how that state of things 
is to be mended. [ find no en- 
thusiasm for the Orleanists, none 
for a Republic; people sneer at 
religion; no belief in a cause, no 
adherence to an opinion. But the 
worst of it is that, like all people 
who are dlasés, the Parisians are 
eager for strange excitement, and 
ready to listen to any oracle who 
promises a relief from indifferentism. 
This it is which makes the Press 
more dangerous in France than it is 
in any other country. Elsewhere 
the Press sometimes leads, some- 
times follows, public opinion. Here 
there is no public opinion to con- 
sult, and instead of opinion the 
Press represents passion.” 

“My dear Colonel Morley,” said 
Savarin, ‘‘ I hear you very often say 
that a Frenchman cannot under- 
stand America. Permit me to ob- 
serve that an American cannot under- 
stand France—or at least Paris. 
Apropos of Paris—that is a large 
speculation of yours, Louvier, in the 
new suburb.” 

** And a very sound one; I advise 
you to invest in it. I can secure 
you at present 5 per cent on the 
rental; that is nothing—the houses 
will be worth double when the Rue 
de Louvier is completed.” 

“ Alas! I have no money; my new 
journal absorbs all my capital.” 

“Shall I transfer the moneys I 
hold for you, Signorina, and add 
to them whatever you may have 
made by your delightful roman, as 
yet lying idle, to this investment ? 
{ cannot say more in its favour tha 
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this—I have embarked a very large 
portion of my capital in the Rue de 
Louvier, and I flatter myself that I 
am not one of those men who per- 
suade their friends to do a foolish 
thing by setting them the example.” 

“Whatever you advise on such 
a subject,” said Isaura, graciously, 
“is sure to be as wise as it is kind.” 

“You consent, then ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Here the Venosta, who had been 
listening with great attention to 
Louvier’s commendation of this 
investment, drew him aside, and 
whispered in his ear—‘‘I suppose, 
M. Louvier, that one can't put a 
little money—a very little money— 
poco-poco-pocolino, into your street.” 

“Into my street! Ah, I under- 
stand—into the speculation of the 
Rue de Louvier! certainly you can. 
Arrangements are made on purpose 
to suit the convenience of the small- 
est capitalists—from 500 francs up- 
wards.” 

* And you feel quite sure that 
we shall double our money when 
the street is completed—I should 
not like to have my brains in my 
heels.’’* 

“More than double it, I hope, 
long before the street is completed.” 

“T have saved a little money— 
very little. I have no relations, 
and I mean to leave it all to the 
Signorina ; and if it could Be doubled, 
why, there would be twice as much 
to leave her.” 

“So there would,” said Louvier. 
“You can’t do better than put it 
all into the Rue de Louvier. I will 
send you the necessary papers to- 
morrow, when I send hers to the 
Signorina.” 

Louvier here turned to address 
himself to Colonel Morley, but find- 
ing’that degenerate son of America 
indisposed to get cent per cent for his 
money when offered by a Parisian, he 


* * Avere il cervello nella caleagna,’’—yiz., to act without prudent reflection. 
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very soon took his leave. The other 
visitors followed his example except 
Rameau, who was left alone with the 
Venosta and Isaura. The former 
had no liking for Rameau, who 
showed her none of the attentions 
her innocent vanity demanded, and 
she soon took herself offto her own 
room to calculate the amount of her 
savings and dream of the Rue de 
Louvier, and “‘ golden joys.” 
Rameau approaching his chair to 
Fsaura’s then commenced conversa- 
tion, drily enough, upon pecuniary 
matters; acquitting himself of the 
mission with which De Mauléon had 
charged him, the request for a new 
work from her pen for the ‘ Sens 
Commun,’ and the terms that ought 
to be asked for compliance. The 
young lady-author shrank from this 
talk. Her private income, though 
modest, sufficed for her wants, and 
she felt a sensitive shame in the sale 
of her thoughts and fancies, 
Putting hurriedly aside the mer- 


cantile aspect of the question, she 
said that she had no other work in 
her mind at present—that, whatever 
her vein of invention might be, it 
flowed at its own will and could 
not be commanded. 

‘“‘ Nay,” said Rameau, “this is not 


true. We fancy, in our hours of 
indolence, that we must wait for 
inspiration ; but once force ourselves 
to work, and ideas spring forth at 
the wave of the pen. You may 
believe me here—I speak from ex- 
perience: I, compelled to work, and 
in modes not to my taste —I do my 
task I know not how. I rub the 
lamp, ‘the genius comes.’” 

“T have read in some English 
author that motive power is neces- 
sary to continued labour: you have 
motive power, I have none.” 

“T do not quite understand you.” 

“ T mean that a strong ruling 
motive is required to persist in any 
regular course of action that needs 
effort: the motive with the majority 
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of men is the need of subsistence ; 
with a large number (as in trades or 
professions), not actually want, but 
a desire of gain, and perhaps of 
distinction, in their calling : the 
desire of professional distinc.ion 
expands into the longings for more 
comprehensive fame, more exalted 
honours, with the few who become 
great writers, soldiers, statesmen, 
orators.” 

‘““And do you mean to say you 
have no such motive ?” 

‘*None in the sting of want, none 
in the desire of gain.” 

“ But fame ?” 

* Alas! Ithoughtso once. I know 
not now—I begin to doubt if fame 
should be sought by women.” This 
was said very dejectedly. 

“Tut, dearest Signorina! what 
gadfly has stung you? Your doubt 
is a weakness unworthy of your 
intellect; and even were it not, 
geuius is destiny and will be obeyed : 
you must write, despite yourself— 
and your writing must bring fame, 
whether you wish it or not.” 

Isaura was silent, her head drooped 
on her breast--there were tears in 
her downcast eyes. 

Rameau took her hand, which she 
yielded to him passively, and clasp- 
ing it in both his own, he rushed 
on impulsively. 

“Oh, I know what these mis- 
givings are when we feel ourselves 
solitary, unloved: how often have 
they been mine! But how different 
would labour be if shared and 
sympathised with by a congenial 
mind, by a heart that beats in uni- 
son with one’s own !” 

Isaura’s breast heaved beneath her 
robe, she sighed softly. 

“ And then how sweet the fame 
of which the one we love is proud! 
how trifling becomes the pang of 
some malignant depreciation, which 
a word from the belovod one can 
soothe! Oh Signorina! oh Isaura! 
are we not made for each other ? 
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Kindred pursuits, hopes and fears 
in common; the same race to run, 
the same goal to win! I need a 
motive, stronger than I have yet 
known for the persevering energy 
that insures success: supply to me 
that motive. Let me think that 
whatever I win in the strife of the 
world is a tribute to Isaura. No, 
do not seek to withdraw this hand, 
let me claim it as mine for life. I 
love you as man never loved before 
—do not reject my love.” 

They say the woman who hesi- 
tates is lost. Isaura hesitated, but 
was not yet lost. The words she 
listened to moved her deeply. Offers 
of marriage she had already received : 
one from a rich middle-aged noble, 
a devoted musical virtuoso; one 
from a young avocat fresh from the 
provinces, and somewhat calculating 
on her dot; one from a timid but 
enthusiastic admirer of her genius 
and her beauty, himself rich, hand- 
some, of good birth, but with shy 
manners and faltering tongue. 

But these had made their pro- 


posals with the formal respect ha- 


decorum in mat- 
rimonial proposals. Words so elo- 
quently impassioned as Gustave 
Rameau’s had never before thrilled 
her ears. Yes, she was deeply 
moved ; and yet, by that very emo- 
tion, she knew that it was not to 
the love of this wooer that her heart 
responded. 

There is a circumstance in the 
history of courtship familiar to the 
experience of many women, that 
while the suitor is pleading his 
cause, his language may touch every 
fibre in the heart of his listener, yet 
substitute, as it were, another pre- 
sence for his own. She may be 
saying to herself, ‘Oh that another 
had said those words!” and be 
dreaming of the other, while she 
hears the one. 

Thus it was now with Isaura, and 
not till Rameau’s voice had ceased 


bitual to French 
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did that dream pass away, and with 
a slight shiver she turned her face 
towards the wooer, sadly and pity- 
ingly. 

“Tt cannot be,” she said in a low 
whisper; ‘‘I were not worthy of 
your love could I accept it. Forget 
that you have so spoken; let me 
still be a friend admiring your 
genius, interested in your career. 
I cannot be more. Forgive me if 
I unconsciously led you to think 
I could, I am so grieved to pain 
you.” 

“Am I to understand,” said 
Rameau, coldly, for his amour 
propre was resentful, “that the 
proposals of another have been 
more fortunate than mine?” And 
he named the youngest and comeli- 
est of those whom she had rejected. 

“ Certainly not,” said Isaura. 

Rameau rose and went to the 
window, turning his face from her. 
In reality he was striving to collect 
his thoughts and decide on the 
course it were most prudent for him 
now to pursue. The fumes of the 
absinthe which had, despite his 
previous forebodings, emboldened 
him to hazard his avowal, had now 
subsided into the languid reaction 
which is generally consequent on that 
treacherous stimulus, a reaction not 
unfavourable to passionless reflec- 
tion. He knew that if he said 
he could not conquer his love, he 
would still cling to hope, and trust 
to perseverance and time, he should 
compel Isaura to forbid his visits, 
and break off their familiar inter- 
course. This would be fatal to the 
chance of yet winning her, and 
would also be of serious disadvan- 
tage to his more worldly interests. 
Her literary aid might become es- 
sential to the journal on which his 
fortunes depended; and at all 
events, in her conversation, in her 
encouragement, in her sympathy 
with the pains and joys of his 
career, he felt a support, a comfort, 
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nay, an inspiration. For the spon- 
taneous gush of her fresh thoughts 
and fancies served to recruit his 
own jaded ideas, and enlarge his 
own stinted range of invention. 
No, he could not commit himself to 
the risk of banishment from Isaura. 

And mingled with meaner mo- 
tives for discretion, there was one 
of which he was but vaguely con- 
scious, purer and nobler. In the 
society of this girl, in whom what- 
ever was strong and high in mental 
organisation became so sweetened 
into feminine grace by gentleness 
of temper and kindliness of disposi- 
tion, Rameau felt himself a bette 
man. The virgin-like dignity with 
which she moved, so untainted by a 
breath of scandal, amid salons in 
which the envy of virtues doubted 
sought to bring innocence itself into 
doubt, warmed into a genuine rever- 
ence the cynicism of his professed 
creed. 

While with her, 
her chastening influence, 


while under 
he was 


sensible of a poetry infused within 


him far more true to the Camcense 
than all he had elaborated into 
verse. In these moments he was 
ashamed of the vices he had courted 
as distractions. [He imagined that, 
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with her all his own, it would be 
easy to reform. 

No; to withdraw wholly from 
Isaura was to renounce his sole 
chance of redempiion. 

While these thoughts, which it 
takes so long to detail, passed 
rapidly through his brain, he felt 
a soft touch on his arm, and, turn- 
ing his face slowly, encountered 
the tender, compassionate eyes of 
Isaura. 

‘*Be consoled, dear friend,” she 
said with a smile, half cheering, 
half mournful. ‘ Perhaps for all true 
artists the solitary lot is the best.” 

**T will try to think so,” answered 
Rameau; ‘‘and meanwhile I thank 
you with a full heart for the sweet- 
ness with which you have checked 
my presumption—the presumption 
shall not be repeated. Gratefully 1 
accept the friendship you deign to 
tender me. You bid me forget the 
words I uttered. Promise in turn 
that you will forget them—or at 
least consider them withdrawn. You 
will receive me still as friend ?” 

“As friend, surely; yes. Do we 
not both need friends?’ She held 
out her hand as she spoke; he bent 
over it, kissed it with respect, and 
the interview thus closed. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was late in the evening of that 
day when a man who had the ap- 
pearance of a decent bourgeois, in 
the lower grades of that compre- 
hensive class, entered one of the 
streets in the Faubourg Montmartre, 
tenanted chiefly by artisans. He 
paused at the open doorway of a 
tall narrow house, and drew back 
as he heard footsteps descending a 
very gloomy staircase. 

The light from a gas lamp on the 
street fell full on the face of the 
person thus quitting the house— 
the face of a young and handsome 


man, dressed with the quiet ele- 
gance which betokened one of 
higher rank or fashion than that 
neighbourhood was habituated to 
find among its visitors. The first 
comer retreated promptly into the 
shade, and, as by sudden impulse, 
drew his hat low dowa over his 
eyes. 

The other man did not, however, 
observe him, went his way with 
quick step along the street, and 
entered another house some yards 
distant. 

“What can that pious Bourbon- 
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ite do here?’ muittered the first 
comer. ‘Can he be a conspirator ? 
Diable / ’tis as dark as Erebus on 
that staircase.” 

Taking cautious hold of _ the 
banister, the man now ascended the 
stairs. On the landing of the first 
floor there was a gas lamp which 
threw upward a faint ray that finally 
died at the third story. But at 
that third story the man’s journey 
ended; he pulled a bell at the door 
to the right, and in another moment 
or so the door was opened by a 
young woman of twenty-eight or 
thirty, dressed very simply, but 
with a certain neatness not often 
seen in the wives of artisans in the 
Faubourg Montmartre. Her face, 
which, though pale and delicate, 
retained much of the beauty of 
youth, became clouded as she re- 
cognised the visitor; evidently the 
visit was not welcome to her. 

“Monsieur Lebeau again!” she 
exclaimed, shrinking back. 

“At your service, chére dame. 
The good man is of course at home ? 
Ah, [ catch sight of him,” and 
sliding by the woman, M. Lebeau 
passed the narrow lobby in which 
she stood, through the open door 
conducting into the room in which 
Armand Monnier was seated, his 
chin propped on his hand, his elbow 
resting on a table, looking abstract- 
edly into space. In a corner of the 
room two small children were play- 
ing languidly with a set of bone 
tablets inscribed with the letters of 
the alphabet. sut whatever the 
children were doing with the alpha- 
bet, they were certainly not learning 
to read from it. 

The room was of fair size and 
height and by no means barely or 
shabbily furnished. There was a 
pretty clock on the mantelpiece. 
On the wall were hung designs for 
the decoration of apartments, and 
shelves on which were ranged a few 
books. 
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The window was open, and on the 
sill were placed flower-pots ; you 
could scent the odour they wafted 
into the room. 

Altogether it was an apartment 
suited to a skilled artisan earning 
high wages. From the room we are 
now in, branched on one side a 
small but commodious kitchen ; on 
the other side, on which the door 
was screened by a porticre, with a 
border prettily worked by female 
hands—some years ago, for it was 
faded now—was a bedroom, com- 
municating with one of less size in 
which the children slept. We do 
not enter those additional rooms, 
but it may be well here to mention 
them as indications of the comfort- 
able state of an intelligent skilled 
artisan of Paris, who thinks he can 
better that state by some revolution 
which may ruin his employer. 

Monnier started up at the entrance 
of Lebeau, and his face showed that 
he did not share the dislike to the 
visit which that of the female partner 
of his life had evinced. On the 
contrary, his smile was cordial, and 
there was a hearty ring in the voice 
which cried cut— 

“Tam glad to see you—something 
todo? Eh?’ 

“ Always ready to work for lib- 
erty, mon brave.” 

“T hope so: what’s in the wind 
now ?” 

“Oh Armand, be prudent—be 
prudent,” cried the woman, piteously. 
‘*Do not lead him into further mis- 
chief, Monsieur Lebeau:” as she 
faltered forth the last words, she 
bowed her head over the two little 
ones, and her voice died in sobs. 

‘*Monnier,” said Lebeau, gravely, 
‘Madame js right. I ought not to 
lead you into further mischief; there 
are three in the room who have 
better claims on you than = 

“The cause of the millions,” in- 
terrupted Monnier. 

“No.” 
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He approached the woman and 
took up one of the children very 
tenderly, stroking back its curls and 
kissing the face, which, if before 
surprised and saddened by the 
mother’s sob, now smiled gaily under 
the father’s kiss.” 

“ Canst thou doubt, my Héloise,” 
said the artisan, mildly, ‘ that what- 
ever I do thou and these are not 
uppermost in my thoughts? I act 
for thine interest and theirs—the 
world as it exists is the foe of you 
three. The world I would replace 
it by will be more friendly.” 

The poor woman made no reply, 
but as he drew her towards him, she 
leant her head upon his breast and 
wept quietly. Monnier led her thus 
from the room whispering words of 
soothing. The children followed the 


parents into the adjoining chamber. 
In a few minutes Monnier returned, 
shutting the door behind him and 
drawing the porticre close. 

“You will excuse me, Citizen, 
and my poor wife—wife she is to 


me and to all who visit here, 
though the law says she is not.” 

““T respect Madame the more for 
her dislike to myself,” said Lebeau, 
with a somewhat melancholy smile. 

““Not dislike to you personally, 
Citizen, but dislike to the business 
which she connects with your visits, 
and she is more than usually agitated 
on that subject this evening, because, 
just before you came, another visitor 
had produced a great effect on her 
feelings—poor dear Héloise.”’ 

“Indeed, how ?” 

“Well, I was employed in the 
winter in redecorating the salon and 
boudoir of Madame de Vandemar ; 
her son, M. Raoul, took great in- 
terest in superintending the de- 
tails. He would sometimes talk to 
me very civilly, not only on my 
work, but on other matters. It 
seems that Madame now wants 
something done to the salle-d-man- 
ger, and asked old Gérard — my 
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late master, you know—to send 
me. Of course he said that was 
impossible—for, though I was sat- 
isfied with my own wages, I had 
induced his other men to strike, 
and was one of the ringleaders in 
the recent strike of artisans in gene- 
ral—a dangerous man, and he would 
have nothing more to do with me. 
So M. Raoul came to see and talk 
with me—scarce gone before you 
rang at the bell—you might have 
almost met him on the stairs.” 

“T saw a beau monsiewr come out 
of the house. And so his talk has 
affected Madame.” 

“Very much ; it was quite brother- 
like. He is one of the religious set, 
and they always get at the weak side 
of the soft sex.” 

“ Ay,” said Lebeau, thoughtfully ; 
“if religion were banished from the 
laws of men, it would still find a 
refuge in the hearts of women. But 
Raoul de Vandemar did not presume 
to preach to Madame upon the sin 
of loving you and your children ?” 

“] should like to have heard 
him preach to her,” cried Monnier, 
fiercely. ‘No, he only tried to 
reason with me about matters he 
could not understand.” 

** Strikes ?” 

“Well, not exactly strikes—he 
did not contend that we workmen 
had not full right to combine and to 
strike for obtaining fairer money’s 
worth for our work ; but he tried to 
persuade me that where, as in my 
case, it was not a matter of wages, 
but of political principle—of war 
against capitalists —I could but 
injure myself and mislead others. 
He wanted to reconcile me to old 
Gérard, or to let him find me em- 
ployment elsewhere ; and when I 
told him that my honour forbade 
me to make terms for myself till 
those with whom I was joined were 
satisfied, he said, ‘ But if this lasts 
much longer, your children will not 
look so rosy ;’ then poor Héloise 
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began to wring her hands and cry, 
and he took me aside and wanted to 
press money on me asa loan. He 
spoke so kindly that I could not be 
angry ; but when he found I would 
take nothing, he asked me about 
some families in the street of whom 
he had a list, and who, he was 
informed, were in great distress. 
That is true; I am feeding some of 
them myself out of my savings. 
You see, this young Monsieur be- 
longs toa society of men, many as 
young as he is, which visits the poor 
and dispenses charity. I did not 
feel I had a right to refuse aid for 
others, and I told him where his 
money would be best spent. I 
suppose he wert there when he left 
me.” 

“IT know the society you mean, 
that of St. Francois de Sales. It 
comprises some of the most ancient 
of that old noblesse to which the 
ouvriers in the great Revolution 
were so remorseless.” 

“ We ouvriers are wiser now; we 
see that in axsailing them, we gave 


ourselves worse tyrants in the new 


aristocracy of the capitalists. Our 
quarrel now is that of artisans 
against employers.” 

““Of course, I am aware of that; 
but to leave general politics, tell me 
frankly, How has the strike affected 
you as yet? I mean in purse? Can 
you stand its pressure? If not, you 
are above the false pride of not tak- 
ing help from me, a fellow-con- 
spirator, though you were justified 
in refusing it when offered by Raoul 
de Vandemar, the servant of the 
Church.” 

“Pardon, I refuse aid from any 
one except for the common cause. 
But do not fear for me, Iam not 
pinched as yet. I have had high 
wages for some years, and since I 
and Héloise came together, I have 
not wasted a sow out of doors, ex- 
cept in the way of public duty, such 
as making converts at the Jean 
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Jacques and elsewhere; a glass of 
beer and a pipe don’t cost much. 
And Héloise is such a housewife, 
so thrifty, scolds me if I buy her 
a ribbon, poor love! No wonder 
that I would pull down a society 
that dares to scoff at her—dares to 
say she is not my wife, and her 
children are baseborn. No, I have 
some savings left yet. War to 
society, war to the knife!” 

‘*Monnier,” said Lebeau, in a 
voice that evinced emotion, “listen 
tome: I have received injuries from 
society which, when they were fresh, 
half maddened me—that is twenty 
years ago. I would then have 
thrown myself into any plot against 
society that proffered revenge; but 
society, my friend, is a wall of very 
strong masonry, as it now stands; 
it may be sapped in the course of 
a thousand years, but stormed in 
a day—no. You dash your head 
against it—you scatter your brains, 
and you dislodge a stone. Society 
smiles in scorn, effaces the stain, 
replaces the stone. I no longer 
war against society. I do war 
against a system in that society 
which is hostile to me—systems in 
France are easily overthrown. I 
say this because I want to use you, 
and I do not want to deceive.” 

*“ Deceive me, bah! You are an 
honest man,” cried Monnier; and he 
seized Lebeau’s hand, and shook it 
with warmth and vigour. 

“ But for you I should have 
been a mere grumbler. No doubt 
I should have cried out where the 
shoe pinched, and railed against 
laws that vex me; but from the 
moment you first talked to me I 
became a new man. You taught 
me to act, as Rousseau and Madame 
de Grantmesnil bad taught me to 
think and to feel. There is my 
brother, a grumbler too, but pro- 
fesses to have a wiser head than 
mine. He is always warning me 
against you—against joining a strike 
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—against doing anything to endanger 
my skin. I always went by his 
advice till you taught me that it is 
well enough for women to talk and 
complain; men should dare and 
do.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Lebeau, 
“your brother is a safer counsellor 
to a pere de famille than I. I re- 
peat what I have so often said 
before: I desire, and I resolve, that 
the Empire of M. Buonaparte shall 
be overthrown. I see many con- 
current circumstances to render that 
desire and resolve of practical ful- 
filment. You desire and resolve the 
same thing. Up to that point we 
can work together. I have encou- 
raged your action only so far as it 
served my design; but I separate 
from you the moment you would 
ask me to aid your design in the 
hazard of experiments which the 
world has never yet favoured, and 
trust me, Monnier, the world never 
will favour.” 


“That remains to be seen,” 


said 


Monnier, with compressed, obstinate 


lips. ‘Forgive me, but you are 
not young; you belong to an old 
school.” 

‘‘ Poor young man!” said Lebeau, 
readjusting his spectacles, ‘“ I recog- 
nise in you the genius of Paris, be 
the genius good or evil. _Paris is 
never warned by experience. Be it 
so. I want you so much, your en- 
thusiasm is so fiery, that I can con- 
cede no more to the mere sentiment 
which makes me say to myself, ‘ It 
is a shame to use this great-hearted, 
wrong-headed creature for my per- 
sonal ends.’ I come at once to the 
point—that is, the matter on which 
I seek you this evening. Atmy 
suggestion, you have been a ring- 
leader in strikes which have terribly 
shaken the Imperial system, more 
than its Ministers deem; now I 
want a man like you to assist in a 
bold demonstration against the Im- 
perial resort to a rural priest-ridden 
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suffrage, on the part of the enlight- 
ened working class of Paris.” 

‘** Good !” said Monnier. 

“In a day or two the result of 
the plébiscite will be known. The 
result of universal suffrage will be 
enormously in favour of the desire 
expressed by one man.” 

“TI don’t believe it,” said Mon- 
nier, stoutly. ‘ France cannot be 
so hoodwinked by the priests.” 

“Take what I say for granted,” 
resumed Lebeau, calmly. ‘‘ On the 
8th of this month we shall know the 
amount of the majority—some mil- 
lions of French votes. I want Paris 
to separate itself from France, and 
declare against those blundering 
mnillions. [ want an émeute, or 
rather a menacing démonstration — 
not a premature revolution, mind. 
You must avoid bloodshed.” 

“Tt is easy to say that before- 
hand; but when a crowd of men 
once meets in the streets of 
Paris——”’ 

“Tt can do much by meeting, 
and cherishing resentment if the 
meeting be dispersed by an armed 
force, which it would be waste of 
life to resist.” 

“We shall see when the time 
comes,” said Monnier, with a fierce 
gleam in his bold eyes. 

“T tell you, all that is required 
at this moment is an evident protest 
of the artisans of Paris against the 
votes of the ‘rurals’ of France. Do 
you comprehend me ?” 

“T think so; if not, I obey. 
What we ouvriers want is what 
we have not got—a head to dictate 
action to us.” 

“See to this, then. Rouse the 
men you can command. I will 
take care that you have plentiful 
aid from foreigners. We may trust 
to the confréres of our council to 
enlist Poles and Italians; Gaspard 
le Noy will turn out the volunteer 
rioters at his command. Let the 
émeute be within, say a week, after 
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the vote of the plebiscite is taken. 
You will need that time to pre- 
pare.” 

“Be contented—it shall be done.” 

“Good night, then.” Lebeau leis- 
urely took up his hat and drew on his 
gloves—then, as if struck by a sud- 
den thought, he turned briskly on 
the artisan and said in quick blunt 
tones— 

“Armand Monnier, explain to 
me why it is that you—a Parisian 
artisan, the type of a class the most 
insubordinate, the most self-con- 
ceited, that exists on the face of 
earth—take without question, with 
so docile a submission, the orders of 
a man who plainly tells you he does 
not sympathise in your ultimate 
objects, of whom you really know 
very little, and whose views you 
candidly own you think are those 
of an old and obsolete school of 
political reasoners.” 

“You puzzle me to explain,” said 
Monnier, with an ingenuous laugh, 
that brightened up features stern 


’ 


and hard, though comely when in 


repose. ‘Partly, because you are 
so straightforward, and do not 
talk blague; partly, because I 
don’t think the class I belong to 
would stir an inch unless we had a 
leader of another class—and you 
give me at least that leader. Again, 
you go to that first stage which we 
all} agree to take, and—well, do 
you want me to explain more ?” 

“Yes.” 

“« Eh bien! you have warned me, 
like an honest man; like an honest 
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man I warn you. That first step 
we take together; I want to goa 
step further; you retreat, you say, 
‘No:’ I reply you are committed ; 
that further step you must take, or 
I cry ‘traitre/—d la lanterne!’ 
You talk of ‘superior experience: ’ 
bah! what does experience really | 
tell you? Do you suppose that 
Louis Egalité, when he began to 
plot against Louis XVIII., meant to 
vote for his kinsman’s execution by 
the guillotine? Do you suppose 
that Robespierre, when he com- 
menced his career as the foe of 
capital punishment, foresaw that he 
should be the Minister of the Reign 
of Terror? Not a bit of it. Each 
was committed by his use of those 
he designed for his tools: so must 
you be—or you perish.” 

Lebeau, leaning against the door, 
heard the frank avowal he had 
courted without betraying a change 
of countenance. But when Armand 
Monnier had done, a slight move- 
ment of his lips showed emotion ; 
was it of fear or disdain ? 

“Monnier,” he said, gently; “I 
am so much obliged to you for the 
manly speech you have made. The 
scruples which my conscience had 
before entertained are dispelled, I 
dreaded lest I, a declared wolf, 
might seduce into peril an innocent 
sheep. I see I have to deal with a 
wolf of younger vigour and sharper 
fangs than myself; so much the 
better: obey my orders now; leave 
it to time to say whether I obey 
yours later. Aw revoir.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Isaura’s apartment on the follow- 
ing Thursday evening, was more 
filled than usual. Besides her habit- 
ual devotees in the artistic or literary 
world, there were diplomatists and 
deputies commixed with many fair 
chiefs of la jeunesse dorée ; amongst 


the latter the brilliant Enguerrand 
de Vandemar, who, deeming the ac- 
quaintance of every celebrity essen- 
tial to his own celebrity, in either Car- 
thage, the beau monde, or the demi- 
monde, had, two Thursdays before, 
made Louvier attend her soirée and 
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present him. Louvier, though gath- 
ering to his own salons authors and 
artists, very rarely favoured their 
rooms with his presence; he did 
not adorn Isaura’s party that even- 
ing. But Duplessis was there, in 
compensation. It had chanced that 
Valérie had met Isaura at some 
house in the past winter, and con- 
ceived an enthusiastic affection for 
her: since then, Valérie came very 
often to see her, and made a point 
of dragging with her to Isaura’s 
Thursday réunions her obedient 
father. Soirées, musical or literary, 
were not much in his line; but he 
had no pleasure like that of pleasing 
his spoilt child. Our old friend 
Frederic Lemercier was also one of 
Isaura’s guests that night. He had 
become more and more intimate 
with Duplessis, and Duplessis had 
introduced him to the fair Valérie 
as “un jeune homme plein de moyens, 
qui ira loin.” 

Savarin was there of course, and 
brought with him an English gentle- 
man of the name of Bevil, as well 
known at Paris as in London—in- 
vited everywhere—popular every- 
where,—one of those welcome con- 
tributors to the luxuries of civilised 
society who trade in gossip, sparing 
no pains to get the pick of it, and 
exchanging it liberally sometimes for 
a haunch of venison, sometimes for a 
cup of tea. His gossip not being 
adulterated with malice was in high 
repute for genuine worth. 

If Bevil said, “This story is a 
fact,” you no more thought of 
doubting him than you would doubt 
Rothschild if he said, ‘ This is La- 
fitte of ’48.” 

Mr. Bevil was at present on a 
very short stay at Paris, and, 
naturally wishing to make the most 
of his time, he did not tarry be- 
side Savarin, but, after being intro- 
duced to Isaura, flitted here and 
there through the assembly. 


‘ 
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* Apis Matine— 
More modoque— 
Grata carpentis thyma ’’— 

The bee proffers honey, but bears 
a sting. 

The room was at its fullest when 
Gustave Rameau entered, accom- 
panied by Monsieur de Mauléon. 

Isaura. was agreeably surprised by 
the impression made on her by the 
Vicomte’s appearance and manner. 
His writings, and such as she had 
heard of his earlier repute, had pre- 
pared her to see a man decidedly old, 
of withered aspect and sardonic 
smile—aggressive in demeanour— 
forward or contemptuous in his 
very politeness—a Mephistopheles 
engrafted on the stem of a Don 
Juan. She was startled by the 
sight of one who, despite his forty- 
eight years—and at Paris a man is 
generally older at forty-eight than 
he is elsewhere—seemed in the 
zenith of ripened manhood—startled 
yet more by the singular modesty of 
a deportment too thoroughly high- 
bred not to be quietly simple— 
startled most by a melancholy ex- 
pression in eyes that could be at 
times soft, though always so keen, 
and in the grave pathetic smile 
which seemed to disarm censure 
of past faults in saying, “I have 
known sorrows.” 

He did not follow up his intro- 
duction to his young hostess by any 
of the insipid phrases of compli- 
ment to which she was accustomed ; 
but, after expressing in grateful 
terms his thanks for the honour she 
had permitted Rameau to confer on 
him, he moved aside, as if he had 
no right to detain her from other 
guests more worthy her notice, 
towards the doorway, taking his 
place by Enguerrand amidst a group 
of men of whom Duplessis was tho 
central figure. 

At that time—the first week in 
May 1870—all who were then in 
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Paris will remember there were two 
subjects uppermost in the mouths of 
men: first, the plébiscite; secondly, 
the conspiracy to murder the Em- 
peror—which the disaffected con- 
sidered to be a mere fable, a pretence 
got up in time to serve the plébis- 
cite and prop the Empire. 

Upon this latter subject Duplessis 
had been expressing himself with 
unwonted animation. A loyal and 
earnest Imperialist, it was only with 
effort that he could repress his scorn 
of that meanest sort of gossip which 
is fond of ascribing petty motives to 
eminent men. * 

To him nothing could be more 
clearly evident than the reality of 
this conspiracy, and he had no tol- 
erance for the malignant absurdity 
of maintaining that the Emperor or 
his Ministers could be silly and 
wicked enough to accuse seventy- 
two persons of a crime which the 
police had been instructed to in- 
vent. 

As De Mauléon approached, the 
financier brought his speech to an 
abrupt close. He knew in_ the 
Vicomte de Mauléon the writer of 
articles which had endangered the 
Government, and aimed no pointless 
shafts against its Imperial head. 

““My cousin,” said Enguerrand, 
gaily, as he exchanged a cordial 
shake of the hand with Victor, “I 
congratulate you on the fame of 
journalist, into which you have 
vaulted, armed cap-d-pie, like a 
knight of old into his saddle; but 
I don’t sympathise with the means 
you have taken to arrive at that 
renown. I am not myself an Im- 
perialist—a Vandemar can be scarce- 
ly that. But if I am compelled to 
be on board a ship, I don’t wish to 
take out its planks and let in an 
ocean, when all offered to me instead 
is a crazy tub and a rotten rope.” 

“‘ Tres bien,” said Duplessis, in 
Parliamentary tone and phrase. 
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“ But,” said De Mauléon, with his 
calm smile, “would you like the 
captain of the ship, when the sky 
darkened and the sea rose, to ask 
the common sailors ‘whether they 
approved his conduct on altering his 
course or shortening his sail’? Bet- 
ter trust to a crazy tub and a rotten 
rope than to a ship in which the 
captain consults a plébiscite.” 

‘* Monsieur,” said Duplessis, ‘your 
metaphor is ill chosen—no metaphor 
indeed is needed. ‘The head of the 
State was chosen by the voice of the 
people, and, when required to change 
the form of administration which 
the people had sanctioned, and in- 
clined to do so from motives the 
most patriotic and liberal, he is 
bound again to consult the people 
from whom he holds his power, It 
is not, however, of the plébiscite we 
were conversing, so much as of the 
atrocious conspiracy of assassins— 
so happily discovered in time. I 
presume that Monsieur de Mauléon 
must share the indignation which 
true Frenchmen of every party must 
feel against a combination united by 
the purpose of murder.” 

The Vicomte bowed, as in assent. 

“But do you believe,” asked a Lib- 
eral Deputé, “ that such a combina- 
tion existed, except in the visions of 
the police or the cabinet of a Minis- 
ter ?” 

Duplessis looked keenly at De 
Mauléon while this question was put 
to him. Belief or disbelief in the 
conspiracy was with him, and with 
many, the test by which a sanguinary 
revolutionist was distinguished from 
an honest politician. 

“ Ma foi,” answered De Mauléon, 
shrugging his shoulders, “I have 
only one belief left; but that is 
boundless. I believe in the folly of 
mankind in general, and of French- 
men in particular. That seventy-two 
men should plot the assassination of 
a sovereign on whose life interests so 
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numerous and so watchful depend, 
and imagine they could keep a secret 
which any drunkard amongst them 
would blab out, any tatterdemalion 
would sell, is a détise so gross that 
I think it highly probable. But 
pardon me if I look upon the politics 
of Paris much as I do upon its mud 
—one must pass through it when 
one walks in the street. One changes 
one’s shoes before entering the salon. 
A word with you, Enguerrand,”— 
and taking his kinsman’s arm, he 
drew him aside from the circle. 
“What has become of your brother ? 
I see nothing of him now.” ‘Oh, 
Raoul,” answered Enguerrand, throw- 
ing himself on a couch in a recess, 
and making room for De Mauléon 
beside him— ‘Raoul is devoting 
himself to the distressed owvriers 
who have chosen to withdraw from 
work. When he fails to persuade 
them to return, he forces food and 
fuel on their wives and children. 
My good mother encourages him in 
this costly undertaking, and no one 


but you who believe in the infinity 
of human folly would credit me 
when I tell you that his eloquence 
has drawn from me all the argent de 
poche I get from our shop. As for 
himself, he has sold his horses, and 
even grudges a cab-fare, saying, 


‘ That is a meal for a family.’ Ah! 
if he had but gone into the Church, 
what a saint would have deserved 
canonisation !” 

“Do not lament—he will pro- 
bably have what is a better claim 
than mere saintship on Heaven— 
martyrdom,” said De Mauléon, with 
a smile in which sarcasm disappear- 
ed in melancholy. ‘ Poor Raoul !— 
and what of my other cousin, the 
beau Marquis? Several months ago 
his Legitimist faith seemed vacillat- 
ing—he talked to me very fairly 
about the duties a Frenchman 
owed to France, and hinted that he 
should place his sword at the com- 
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mand of Napoléon III. I have not 
yet heard of him as a soldat de 
France—I hear a great deal of him 
as a viveur de Paris.” 

“Don’t you know why his desire 
for a military career was frost- 
bitten ?” 

“No! why 

“ Alain came frem Bretagne pro- 
foundly ignorant of most things 
known toa gamin of Paris. When 
he conscientiously overcame the 
scruples natural to one of his name 
and told the Duchesse de Tarascon 
that he was ready to fight under the 
flag of France whatever its colour, 
he had a vague reminiscence of 
ancestral Rochebriants earning early 
laurels at the head of their regi- 
ments. At all events he assumed 
as a matter of course that he, in 
the first rank as gentilhomme would 
enter the army, if as a sous-lieu- 
tenant, still as gentilhomme. But 
when told that, as he had been at 
no military college, he could only 
enter the ranks as a private soldier 
—herd with private soldiers—for 
at least two years before passing 
through the grade of corporal, his 
birth, education, habits of life could, 
with great favour, raise him to 
the station of a sous-lieutenant, you 
may conceive that the martial ar- 
dour of a Rochebriant was somewhat 
cooled.” 

“If he knew what the dormitory 
of French privates is, and how 
difficult a man well educated, well 
brought up, finds it, first, to endure 
the coarsest ribaldry and the loudest 
blasphemy, and then, having endur- 
ed and been compelled to share them, 
ever enforce obedience and disci- 
pline as a superior among those 
with whom just before he was an 
equal, his ardour would not have 
been merely cooled—it would have 
been changed into despair for the 
armies of France, if hereafter they 
are met by those whose officers have 


y 
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been trained to be officers from the 
outset, and have imbibed from their 
cradle an education not taught to 
the boy-pedants from school—the 
twofold education how with cour- 
tesy to command, how with dignity 
to obey. To return to Rochebriant, 
such salons as I frequent are some- 
what formal—as befits my grave 
years and my modest income; I may 
add, now that you know my voca- 
tion,—befits me also as a man who 
seeks rather to be instructed than 
amused. In those salons, I did, 
last year, sometimes, however, meet 
Rochebriant—as I sometimes still 
meet you; but of late he has de- 
serted such sober réunions, and I 
hear with pain that he is drifting 
among those rocks against which my 
own youth was shipwrecked. Is 
the report true ?” 

“T fear,’ said Enguerrand, reluct- 
antly, *‘ that at least the report is not 
unfounded. And my _ conscience 
accuses me of having been to blame 
in the first instance. You see, when 
Alain made terms with Louvier by 
which he obtained a very fair in- 
come, if prudently managed, I nat- 
urally wished that a man of so many 
claims to social distinction, and 
who represents the oldest branch of 
my family, should take his right 
place in our world of Paris. I 
gladly therefore presented him to 
the houses and the men most @ 
la mode—advised him as to the 
sort of establishment, in apart- 
ments, horses, &c., which it ap- 
peared to me that he might reason- 
ably afford—I mean such as, with 
his means, I should have prescribed 
to myself e 

“Ah! I understand. But you, 
dear Enguerrand, are a born Paris- 
ian, every inch of you; and a born 
Parisian is, whatever be thought to 
the contrary, the best manager in 
the world. He alone achieves the 
difficult art of uniting thrift with 
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show. It is your Provincial, who 
comes to Paris in the freshness of 
undimmed youth, who sows his 
whole life on its barren streets, I 
guess the rest: Alain is ruined.” 
Enguerrand, who certainly was 
so far a born Parisian that, with all 
his shrewdness and savoir faire, 
he had a wonderfully sympathetic 
heart, very easily moved, one way 
or the other—Enguerrand winced 
at his elder kinsman’s words, com- 
plimentarily reproachful, and said 
in unwonted tones of humility, 
“Cousin, you are cruel, but you are 
in the right. I did not calculate 
sufficiently on the chances of Alain’s 
head being turned. Hear my ex- 
cuse. He seemed to me so much 
more thoughtful than most at our 
age are, so much more stately and 
proud; well, also so much more 
pure, so impressed with the respon- 
sibilities of station, so bent on re- 
taining the old lands in Bretagne; 
by habit and rearing so simple 
and self-denying,—that I took it 
for granted he was proof against 


stronger temptations than those 
which a light nature like my own 


puts aside with a laugh. And at 
first I had no reason to think myself 
deceived, when, some months ago, I 
heard that he was getting into debt, 
losing at play, paying court to female 
vampires, who drain the life-blood 
of those on whom they fasten their 
fatal lips. Oh then I spoke to him 
earnestly !” 

“* And in vain ?” 

“In vain. A certain Chevalier 
de Finisterre, whom you may have 
heard of a 

“Certainly, and met; a friend of 
Louvier’s——” 

“The same man—has obtained 
over him an influence which so far 
subdues mine, that he almost chal- 
lenged me when I told him his 
friend was ascamp. In fine, though 
Alain and I have not actually quar- 
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relled, we pass each other with, 
* Bon jour, mon ami.’” 

‘Hum! My dear Enguerrand, 
you have done all you could. Flies 
will be flies, and spiders, spiders, 
till the earth is destroyed by a 
comet. Nay, I met a distinguished 
naturalist in America who main- 
tained that we shall find flies and 
spiders in the next world.” 

“You have been in America? 
Ah, true—I remember, California !” 

““Where have I not been? Tush! 
music—shall I hear our fair hostess 
sing ¢” 

“TI am afraid not to-night: be- 
cause Madame S is to favour us, 
and the Signorina makes it a rule 
not to sing at her own house when 
professional artists do. You must 
hear the Cicogna quietly some day ; 
such a voice, nothing like it.” 

Madame S——, who, since she 
had learned that there was no cause 
to apprehend that Isaura might be- 
come her professional rival, con- 
ceived for her a wonderful affection, 


and willingly contributed her mag- 
nificent gifts of song to the charms 
of Isaura’s salon, now began a frag- 
ment from “ J Puritani,” which held 
the audience as silent as the ghosts 
listening to Sappho; and when it 


was over, several of the guests 
slipped away, especially those who 
disliked music, and feared Madame 
S might begin again. Enguer- 
rand was not one of such soulless 
recreants, but he had many other 
places to go to. Besides, Madame 
Ss was no novelty to him. 

De Mauléon now approached 
Isaura, who was seated next to 
Valérie, and after well-merited eu- 
logium on Madame S.’s performance, 
slid into some critical comparisons 
between that singer and those of a 
former generation, which interested 
Isaura, and evinced to her quick 
perceptions that kind of love for 
music when has been refined by 
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more knowledge of the art than is 
commor to mere amateurs. 

“You have studied music, Mon- 
sieur de Mauléon,” she said. ‘Do 
you not perform yourself?” 

“T—no. But music has always 
had a fatal attraction for me. I 
ascribe half the errors of my life to 
that temperament which makes me 
too fascinated by harmonies—too 
revolted by discords.” 

“T should have thought such a 
temperament would have led from 
errors—are not errors discords ?” 

“To the inner sense, yes; but to 
the outer sense notalways. Virtues 
are often harsh to the ear—errors 
very sweet-voiced. The sirens did 
not sing out of tune. Better to stop 
one’s ears than glide on Scylla or be 
merged into Charybdis.” 

“Monsieur,” cried Valérie, with 
a pretty brusguerie which became 
her well, “you talk like a Van- 
dal.” 

“Tt is, I think, by Mademoiselle 
Duplessis that i have the honour to 
be rebuked. Is Monsieur your father 
very susceptible to music ?” 

“Well, I cannot say that he cares 
much for it. But then his mind is so 
practical——” 

“And his life so successful. No 
Scylla, no Charybdis for him. How- 
ever, Mademoiselle, I am not quite 
the Vandal you suppose. I do not 
say that susceptibility to the influ- 
ence of music may not be safe, nay, 
healthful, to others—it was not so 
to me in my youth. It can do me 
no harm now.” 

Here Duplessis came up, and whis- 
pered his daughter “ it was time to 
leave; they had promised the Duch- 
cesse de Tarascon to assist at the 
soirée she gave that night.” Valérie 
took her father’s arm with a bright- 
ening smile and a heightened colour. 
Alain de Rochebriant might proba- 
bly be at the Duchesse’s. 

“Are you not going also to the 
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Hotel de Tarascon, M. de Mauléon ?” 
asked Duplessis. 

“‘No; I was never there but once. 
The Duchesse is an Imperialist, at 
once devoted and acute, and no doubt 
very soon divined my lack of faith 
in her idols.” 

Duplessis frowned, and hastily led 
Valérie away. 

In a few minutes the room was 
comparatively deserted. De Mau- 
léon, however, lingered by the side 
of Isaura till all the other guests 
were gone. Even then he lingered 
still, and renewed the interrupted 
conversation with her, the Venosta 
joining therein; and so agreeable 
did he make himself to her Italian 
tastes by a sort of bitter-sweet wis- 
dom like that of her native proverbs 
—comprising much knowledge of 
mankind on the unflattering side of 
humanity in that form of pleasantry 
which has a latent sentiment of 
pathos—that the Venosta exclaimed, 

“Surely you must have been 
brought up in Florence!” 

There was that in De Mauléon’s 
talk hostile to all which we call ro- 
mance that excited the imagination 
of Isaura, anc compelled her instine- 
tive love for whatever is more sweet, 
more beautiful, more ennobling on 
the many sides of human life, to 
oppose what she deemed the para- 
doxes of a man who had taught him- 
self to belie even his own nature. 
She became eloquent, and her coun- 
tenance, which in ordinary moments 
owed much of its beauty to an ex- 
pression of meditative gentleness, 
was now lighted up by the energy 
of earnest conviction—the enthu- 
siasm of an impassioned zeal. 

Gradually De Mauléon relaxed 
his share in the dialogue, and 
listened to her, rapt and dreamingly 
as in his fiery youth he had listened 
to the songs of the sirens. No siren 
Isaura! She was defending her own 
cause, though unconsciously — de- 
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fending the vocation of art as the 
embellisher of external nature, and 
more than embellisher of the nature 
which dwells crude, but plastic, in 
the soul of man; indeed therein the 
creator of a new nature, strength- 
ened, expanded, and _ brightened 
in proportion as it accumulates the 
ideas that tend beyond the boun- 
daries of the visible and material 
nature, which is finite; for ever 
seeking in the unseen and the 
spiritual the goals in the infinite 
which it is their instinct to divine. 
“That which you contemptuously 
call romance,” said Isaura, “is not 
essential only to poets and artists. 
The most real side of every life, 
from the earliest dawn of mind in 
the infant, is the romantic. 

“When the child is weaving 
flower- chains, chasing butterflies, 
or sitting apart and dreaming what 
it will do in the future, is not that 
the child’s real life, and yet is it not 
also the romantic ?” 

“But there comes a time when 
we weave no flower-chains, and 
chase no butterflies.” , 

“Ts it so?—still on one side of 
life, flowers and butterflies may be 
found to the last; and at least to 
the last are there no dreams of the 
future? Have you no such dreams 
at this moment? and without the 
romance of such dreams, would 
there be any reality to human life 
which could distinguish it from the 
life of the weed that rots on 
Lethé ?” 

“ Alas, Mademoiselle,” said De 
Mauléon, rising to take leave, “ your 
argument must rest without answer. 
I would not, if I could, confute 
the beautiful belief that belongs 
to youth, fusing into one rainbow 
all the tints that can colour the 
world. But the Signora Venosta 
will acknowledge the truth of an 
old saying expressed in every civil- 
ised language, but best, perhaps, in 
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that of the Florentine—‘ You might 
as well physic the dead as instruct 
the old.’” 

“But you are not old!” said the 
Venosta, with Florentine politeness, 
—‘you! not a grey hair.” 

“'Tis not by the grey of the hair 
that one knows the age of the 
heart,” answered De Mauléon, in an- 
other paraphrase of Italian proverb, 
and he was gone. 

As he walked homeward, through 
deserted streets, Victor de Mauléon 
thought to himself, ‘‘ Poor girl, how 
I pity her! married to a Gustave 
Rameau—married to any man— 
nothing in the nature of man, be 
he the best and the cleverest, can 
ever realise the dream of a girl who 
is pure and has genius. Ah, is not 
the converse true? What girl, the 
best and the cleverest, comes up to 
the ideal of even a commonplace 
man—if he ever dreamed of an 
ideal!” Then he paused, and in 
a moment or so afterwards his 
questionings 
no more. It turned upon person- 
alities, on stratagems and plots, on 
ambition. The man had more than 
his share of that peculiar suscepti- 
bility which is one of the character- 


thought knew such 
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istics of his countrymen—suscepti- 
bility to immediate impulse—sus- 
ceptibility to fleeting impressions. 
It was a key to many mysteries in 
his character when he owned his sub- 
jection to the influence of music, and 
in music recognised not the seraph’s 
harp, but the siren’s song. If you 
could have permanently fixed Victor 
de Mauléon in one of the good mo- 
ments of his life even now—some 
moment of exquisite kindness—of su- 
perb generosity—of dauntless cour- 
age —you would have secured a very 
rare specimen of noble humanity. 
But so to fix him was impossible. 

That impulse of the moment 
vanished the moment after; swept 
aside by the force of his very talents 
— talents concentrated by his in- 
tense sense of individuality—sense 
of wrongs or of rights—interests or 
objects personal to himself. He ex- 
tended the royal saying, “Z’état, c'est 
moi,” to words far more grandilo- 
quent. “The universe,’tis L” The 
Venosta would have understood him 
and smiled approvingly, if he had 
said, with good-humoured laugh, 
‘**T dead, the world is dead!” ‘That 
is an Italian proverb, and means 
much the same thing. 
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XII. —THE CRAGS OF THE WETTERHORN—THUNDERSTORM AMONG 
THE ALPS, 


Tue sun was still low behind the 
peaks of the Engelhérner when I 
started next morning to walk to the 
great Scheidegg—alone. The rest of 
the party were to start an hour or 
two later (Fred hearing that the Ver- 
nons were to join us, rather un- 
ceremoniously threw me over),"and 
I promised to wait for them at the 
top of the pass. I did not regret 
my solitude. Never are the great 
mountains so impressive as when 
we see them in the early morning, 
with no human creature near us. 
And at that season, the flocks not 
having been driven to the upper 
pastures, the chdlets beyond Rosen- 
laui were untenanted, and I met no 
one until I reached the obnoxiously 
dirty little inn on the great Scheidegg. 
The morning was very still. As I 
mounted through the pine woods I 
heard the shrill cry of the marmot, 
and a brilliant kind of jay kept 
chattering close to me upon the 
trees. Ever and again tremendous 
explosions took place among the 
hills—like the rattle of musketry 
rising into the roar of artillery—the 
avalanches of the Wetterhorn. The 
lower precipices of that astonishing 
mountain were still in deep shade, 
but the snow upon the highest peak 
reflected the sunrise. It rose up in 
the sacredness of the dawn, in the 
profound serenity of the early morn- 
ing, pure, virginal, inviolate ! 


|‘ A privacy of glorious light is thine !*’ 


The reader of Tennyson will re- 
collect how habitually he attaches 
to such a scene the attribute of 
silence. ‘Three silent pinnacles 
of aged snow ;” “ the silen¢ summit 
overhead ;’ “morn from his cold 


crown, and crystal si/ence creeping 
down.” The imagination acknow- 
leges the appropriateness of an 
epithet which describes with poetic 
if not with literal exactness, the 
effect which the pathetic loneliness 
of these pathless peaks produces 
upon the mind. 

In charming contrast with the 
pale ethereal purity of the moun- 
tains, are the rich colours of the 
Alpine flowers which bloom at their 
feet. It is a novel sensation to 
gather the crocus on the 20th of 
June! The snow was still lying in 
heavy wreaths below the inn, yet 
wherever it had begun to melt, the 
flowers made themselves visible. 
Crocus, gentian, auricula, pansy, and 
(among the pines) the rich clusters of 
the Alpine rhododendron! Crocus, 
yellow and purple; gentian, blue; 
auricula, purple and red; pansy, 
purple; rhododendron, carmine ;— 
with such wealth and glory of colour 
do these high solitudes charm the 
stray tourist who comes before the 
spring flowers fade. 

I was searching for wild flowers 
when I reached the summit of the 
pass. I raised my head. The 
mighty wall of the Wetterhorn still 
rose grandly above me; but there, 
beneath my feet—4000 feet below— 
lay the beautiful Grindelwald Valley. 
The snowy pinnacles of the Eiger 
and the Ménch—each kingly as a 
monarch—glittered in the morning 
sunshine,—a long line of snowy 
heights fading away in the blue 
distance. It is a scene which, even 
in Switzerland, has few rivals. 

Sublime! But it was not until 
we were descending into the Grin- 
delwald Valley that the immensity 
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of the power, natural or supernatu- 
ral, which had reared that stupendous 
battlement, was distinctly brought 
home tous. A sheer wall of rock, 
without a ledge or crevice on which 
a chamois can find footing, rises up 
toa height of many thousand feet. 
It is roofed in, so to speak, by a 
perilously overhanging cornice of ice. 
The upper pastures, through which 
the road descends steeply along the 
very base of the precipice, are rich 
with flowers; there is a sweet un- 
interrupted tinkling of cattle-bells 
overhead and around ; and cows and 
goats and sheep—game-like Alpine 
creatures—look curiously at us as 
we pass. Here, with all the sounds 
of pleasant pastoral life about us,— 
here at last we are truly “‘ under the 
shadow of the avalanche.” It was 
none of the great passages in the 
Psalms which extol the power of 
the Almighty that came into my 
mind, as [ looked up at that tre- 
mendous wall of rock,—it was that 
most singular, I might almost say 


unique poem, by William Blake, 
which Charles Lamb has justly called 


“glorious.” I am acquainted with 


no other piece of writing, prose or 
poetry, which so vivifies the feel- 
ings which such a scene is calculated 
to excite. ‘( thou tremendous and 
unspeakable Power, these are Thy 
works, these terrible ravines, these 
cruel rocks! Does any law restrain 
Thy hand? Art Thou at once im- 
placable and irresponsible? I am 
but dust in Thy sight,—wilt Thou 
crush me in thy fierce anger and hot 
displeasure ?’ And as we ask these 
questions, we see the pale crocus at 
our feet gently freeing itself from 
the sod,—the delicate crocus, which 
some divine pity has preserved un- 
harmed through the perils and 
severities of an Alpine winter eight 
months long; and we hear the 
tinkle of the sheep-bells and the 
bleating of the lambs. 

This is the way in which, with 
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extraordinary intensity, Blake puts 
It :— 

“Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 

In the visions of the nicht, 


What immortal hund or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes ? 
On what wings dared he aspire ? 
What the hand dared seize the fire ? 


What the hammer, what the chain. 

Knit thy strength and forged thy brain ? 
What the anvil ? what dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly talons clasp ? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ¢” 


I can quite understand the pas- 
sion of the mountaineer. To enter 
into the soul of the mountains we 
must mix with them, and this high 
and perilous converse is full of 
charm. We may look at them 
from the outside, and declare that 
they are grand and noble; but until 
we pass the portals of that austere 
snow-world, of those vast snow- 
fields, which lie behind and around 
the great peaks, we cannot truly 
know them and love them. To the 
stranger who crosses any of the 
passes which skirt its borders, that 
world appears impenetrable, impreg- 
nable,—a virgin territory not te be 
trodden by mortals. The precipice 
shows no ledve,—the glacier is a 
sheer buttress of ice. This moun- 
tain fortress, within which vast 
forces carry on an elemental warfare, 
cannot, it seems, be stormed. Yet 
the cunning hunter and the daring 
cragsman do successfully invade its 
most awful solitudes ; and the mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club are as well- 
known to the genius loci as the 
chamois or the limmergeyer. Nor 
can it be maintained that the really 
splendid intrepidity and endurance 
which is shown in the pursuit are 
entirely fruitless,—a consideration 
which may recommend it to those 
who are always looking for results, 
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and who will not admit that pure 
enjoyment is an end in itself. The 
Alpine Club men are the real road- 
makers of the High Alps. The 
great Oberland snow-field, for in- 
stance, is no longer an impassable 
barrier interposed between Berne 
and the Valais. These two districts 
which a few years ago were able to 
communicate by two passes only, 
forty miles apart--the Grimsel and 
the Gemmi--—have been brought 
close together by routes which are 
available to any active pedestrian 
with a good guide. 

“That is the Gleckstein,” said an 
Alpine climber who had joined our 
party at the Schiedegg, pointing 
overhead. ‘‘I shall sleep there to- 
night, and to-morrow I go on to the 
Grimsel.” 

That night a thunderstorm, coming 
up the valley as the dark fell, broke 
over the village of Grindelwald, and 
spent itself among the mountains be- 
hind,—the lightning lighting up the 
Wetterhorn from its base to its sum- 


mit, and the thunder echoing from 
valley to valley. 

We sat out 5n the pleasant covered 
terrace of the Biir, and watched the 
advance of the storm. 

Tue Docror.—‘ You recollect the 
lines in * Hyperion’— 


‘There was a listening fear in her regard, 

As if calamity had but begun ; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its stored thunder labouring up.’”’ 


Markuam.—“ How our poor friend 
H—— enjoyed these lines, and how 
he used to roll them out! I never 
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hear them now without thinking of 
his pleasant face, his jovial humour, 
and his unwearied delight in Keats. 
When I come across any new piece 
of wit or poetry which seems good, 
I find myself saying involuntarily, 
‘T will show this to H——,’ and 
then—and then—one recollects how 
it is, and that he, and ever so many 
of the old set, have gone away into 
the darkness outside. (I wonder 
how they like it?) Well, well; but 
Keats was a miraculous creature.” 

Tue Doctor.—‘ Yes,—Keats at 
least cannot be explained away. He 
is utterly unaccountable. This 
apothecary’s apprentice sits down 
with pen and paper before him, and 
the language and the idea shape 
themselves forthwith without visible 
effort or perceptible control into the 
most comely and perfect forms. 
There is the inevitableness of in- 
stinct about his work—no weakness, 
nor shortcoming, nor hesitation, nor 
delay—he works as nature works, 
when she fashions her shells and 
shapes her crystals. What a flash 
that was !” 

A vivid flash of blue lightning, 
a tremendous peal of thunder, and 
a downpour of rain sent us inside. 
Cissy and Miss Vernon had already 
gone to bed, the rest now disap- 
peared, and as Fred and I smoked 
a final cigar in the billiard-room, 
he assured me confidentially that we 
were in tremendous luck to have 
met such a splendid old gentle- 
man as Colonel Vernon, and such 
a peerless girl as his daughter 
Dorothy. 


XIll.—A WET DAY AT THE KLEIN SCHEIDEGG.—THE NEW POLTS 
AND THE OLD. 


It rained bitterly all night, and 
next morning when we met at 
breakfast it looked unpromising 
enough. The rain and the wind 
were coming down in furious gusts, 


and thick mists hung about the 
mountains and drifted across the 
valley. We loitered disconsolately 
about the hotel door for an hour or 
two, and then we ordered the ponies 
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and started for the Klein Scheidegg, 
feeling that movement of any kind 
was preferable to this dismal in- 
activity. Dorothy, with her water- 
proof hood drawn over her hat, 
looked particularly nice; and Fred, 
walking by her side, appeared 
thoroughly to enjoy the rain. The 
pony she rode proved rather skit- 
tish this morning, and on one oc- 
casion actually made up its mind ¢o 
lie down, side-saddle and all, with 
the view of enjoying the luxury of 
a roll in the wet grass. Fred was 
fortunately at hand, and caught the 
young lady in his arms, just as the 
pony was in the act of turning 
over. The rest of us_ struggled 
on manfully. Impenetrable mists 
hung round the mountains above 
us. A stupendous invisible war- 
fare was going on among these 
mists; but the avalanches did not 
come our way. At one point, in- 
deed, the path lay through a great 
snow mass which had fallen from 


the Eiger during the previous week ; 
and when we neared the inn we 
found that the road had been cut 
through snow six or eight feet deep, 
and was heaped up on each side to 


a great height. When we reached 
the final ascent we heard shouting 
above us, and saw a human being 
gesticulating wildly. This proved 
to be the landlord of the little 
mountain inn on the summit of the 
pass, who was seeking to inform us 
that the usual track had been ren- 
dered impassable by the sleet and 
snow which had fallen during the 
night, and that we would require to 
make a considerable detour—which 
we accordingly did. We had come 
early in a very late season (one of 
the latest on record, I believe), and 
here, as elsewhere, we found the 
snow a _ considerable hindrance. 
Apart from such little inconvenien- 
cies, however, the month of June 
is delicious among the Alps, and 
the inn people make you far more 
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comfortable than they do (or can do) 
during the “‘ season,” when hosts of 
tourists jostle each other over the 
passes, and there is a constant crowd- 
ing and crushing, very trying to the 
temper and very fatal to peaceful en 
joyment. 

The rain ceased for about a quar- 
ter of an hour after we reached the 
inn, and the mists rose. But it was 
only a momentary gleam, and during 
the whole of the afternoon the sleet 
descended and the wind blew. But 
my recollections of that afternoon 
are by no means unpleasant. We 
had the whole house to ourselves, 
and we came actually to feel a kind- 
ness for the homely little inn with 
its blazing wood-fire on the hearth 
on Midsummer day, and its warm- 
ing-pans in the beds on Midsum- 
mer night. There was a_ stout, 
good-natured, and communicative 
Swiss girl who waited on us, who 
heaped pine-logs plentifully on the 
dogs, and made the salle-d-manger 
as bright and cheerful within as the 
day outside was  cheerless and 
gloomy. This salle-d-manger (6768 
feet above the sea) commands 
a view (when visible) such as is 
hardly to be seen elsewhere in 
Europe. It has two windows, and 
from the one we lpok down upon 
the peaceful Grindelwald valley, 
with its wall of unbroken rock from 
the Wetterhorn to the Eiger; and 
from the other on the Triimmleten- 
thal, and the mighty flanks of the 
Jungfrau. 

The great Painter, 

“ Who dips 
His pencil in the gloom of thunder and 

eclipse,” 

appeals to a wide audience; for 
there are certain stormy depths in 
every strong human soul which are 
stirred by the war of the elements. 
We may be sure that there is some 
defect in the brain of the man who 
cannot snatch a fearful joy from the 
tumult of the waves or the passion 
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of the wind. ‘He could hold no 
communion with the storm,” is one 
of Miss Bronté’s charges against 
Graham Bretton. She herself must 
have been almost nervously alive to 
such influences, as may indeed be 
very clearly inferred from the won- 
derful sentence in the earliest chap- 
ter of ‘Jane Eyre.’ ‘At intervals, 
while turning over the leaves of my 
book, I studied the aspect of that 
winter afternoon. Afar it offered a 
pale blank of mist and cloud ; near, 
ascene of wet lawn and storm-beat 
shrub, with ceaseless rain sweeping 
away wildly before a long and la- 
mentable blast.” Such a feeling of 
wet storm as these few words dis- 
close is highly characteristic of a 
writer whose enjoyment of nature 
must have been closely allied to 
pain. “It was a’day of winter east 
wind,” she says in ‘ Villette,’ “ and 
I had now for some time entered 
into that dreary fellowship with the 
winds and their changes, so little 
known, so incomprehensible to the 
healthy.” Taken together, these 
two sentences throw a vivid light 
upon the imaginative action of Miss 
Bronté’s mind. The spell of the 
imagination was very potent upon 
her ; sometimes she invited it, some- 
times she dreaded it; but it might 
not be disobeyed even when it tor- 
mented her. But we had no Jane 
Eyres among us, and it was with a 
feeling of positive exhilaration I 
believe that we heard the hail beat- 
ing against the window panes, and 
the wind roaring in the chimney. 

Miss Vernon and Cissy establish- 
ed themselves at one of the windows, 
finishing some unfinished sketches ; 
Fred hovered about them ; the rest 
of us gathered round the pine-logs, 
whose aromatic flavour pervaded the 
apartment. 

The Colonel had not been much 
of a general reader; but his ac- 
quaintance with some of the old 
English dramatists—Beaumont and 
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Fletcher, Ben Jonson and Shakes- 
peare—was surprisingly particular 
and minute. He was always ready 
with some apt quotation from one or 
another of his favourite authorities. 
Was it fire that we wanted? Then 
what could approach Melantius’s ad- 
dress to Amintor in ‘The Maid’s 
Tragedy’ ? 

“ Amintor— 
Idare as much as 


Think what thou dost! 
valour, $ 
But ’tis the king—the king—the king, Amin- 


tor, 
With whom thou fightest.” 


Was it tenderness? Then where 
out of Beaumont and Fletcher could 
you find such exquisitely tender 
words as these ?— 

“Those have most power to hurt us that we 


love ; 
We lay our sleeping lives within their arms.” 


Was it nobleness of sentiment ? 
What nobler than Zenonica’s 


“Virtue is never wounded, but I suffer !"’ 


The starlight suggested Lollia Pau- 

linia, 

‘* When she came in like starlight hid with 
jewels ;” 


the day-break, such delightful pas- 
sages as occur in that most sylvan 
and sunshiny of pastorals, ‘ The 
Faithful Shepherdess,’— 

‘See the day begins to break, 

And the light shoots like a streak 

Of subtle fire ; the wind blows cold 

While the morning doth unfold. 

Now the birds begin to rouse, 

And the squirrel from the boughs 

Leaps to get him nuts and fruit.” 
And so on, and on, and on, into the 
deep glades of the forest, where, 
“under a broad beech’s shade,” 
the great Pan lies asleep. 

The Doctor worshipped Shake- 
speare with a passionate worship, 
whereas the Colonel, I think, rather 
inclined to the careless poetic life 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. When I 
joined them this afternoon, they 
were already deep in friendly con- 
troversy over their favourites. 
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Tae Docror.— Coleridge says 
some really admirable things about 
the dramatists in the ‘Table Talk.’ 
There isa passage in which he shows 
that the intellectual action of Shake- 
speare is totally unlike Ben Jonson’s, 
or Beaumont and Fletcher’s, which 
I have always considered very fine 
and subtle. The two latter, he 
says, see the totality of a sentence 
or passage and then project it entire: 
Shakespeare goes on creating and 
evolving B out of A and C out of B, 
and so on—just as a serpent moves 
which makes a fulcrum of its own 
body, and seems for ever twisting 
and untwisting its own strength.” 

Tue Coronet (meekly).—‘ I am 
not quite sure that I follow you.” 

Tue Doctor.—“ The observation 
is applicable to the language as well 
as to the structure of their respective 
plays. Ben Jonson’s language, for 
instance is sharp, epigrammatic, 
with a certain completeness about 
each sentence which separates it 
from its neighbours. He knows 


exactly what he is going to sa 


before he puts itdown. But Shake- 
speare abandons himself to the in- 
spiration, and does not look forward. 
So that line follows line in an un- 
conscious harmonious way, which is 
better than epigram. So also of 
their form. Ben Jonson obviously 
constructs, both before he starts and 
as he goes along. But you cannot 
properly apply the word construct 
to Shakespeare at all—he evolves. 
The dream-picture lies in his mind, 
and he reproduces it without con- 
scious effort—as the silkworm its 
silk, or the bee its cell—involun- 
tarily, inevitably.” 

Markuam.—* Colonel Vernon is 
inclined to believe that the com- 
mentary is darker than the text.” 

Tue Cotonet.—“ Far from it; 
but it seems to me that there are 
more sentences that admit of being 
detached from the context in Shake- 
speare than in any other writer.” 
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Tue Docror.—*That is true: 
and yet when you come to examine 
the text you find that none of them 
could be removed without loss. 
Another very happy remark by 
Coleridge is his explanation of the 
fact, that no later writer has entirely 
caught the Shakespearian idiom. 
‘I suppose,’ he says, ‘it is because 
Shakespeare is universal, and in fact 
has no manner: just as you can so 
much more readily copy a picture 
than nature herself.’ ” 

Markuam.— Shakespeare has 
been prodigiously overpraised (oh! 
oh! from the audience); but curi- 
ously enough the critics appear to 
have entirely missed what is to me 
the most astonishing feature of 
the plays—the literary richness, 
finish, and polish of the style in 
which they are composed. Such 
finish is commonly acquired by a 
close study of the antique models: 
but Shakespeare, as we know, had 
little Latin and less Greek. One is 
not surprised that a literary poet 
like Tennyson should be able to 
construct such lines as these— 

‘ And naiads oar’d, 
A glimmering shadow under gloom 
Of cavern pillars,’ 
but who taught Shakespeare to 
write— 
‘His royal bird 
ee mg immortal wing, and cloys his 

As aor the god is pleaged *?” 

Later in the evening, when the 
candles were lighted, the conversa- 
tion turned on modern poetry. 

Tue Coronen.—“T rarely read 
new poetry —my tastes are strictly 
conservative.” 

Tue Docror.—“ There is more 
poetry written now in one year 
than was written during the whole 
of the eighteenth century.” 

Tue Cotonet.— Rather 
ferent, I have been told?” ; 

Tne Docror.—* No; much of it 
is fairly good,—quite as good as 


indif- 
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would have sufficed to establish a 
great reputation among our grand- 
fathers. The standard collections 
of British Poetry contain the works 
of many poets who would have 
no chance of a hearing from us, Still 
the best of ours is not supremely 
good.” 

Markuamu.—* Tennyson ? Brown- 
ing? Arnold ? Rossetti? Swinburne? 
Morris ?” 

Tue Docror.—‘ A goodly array, 
no doubt. But they all belong to 
what you have called the literary 
class of poets. Now it is a theory 
of mine that no poetry can live 
long which is not born in the open 
air. The poetry of the study is a 
delicate and perishable commodity. 
Browning is, in one sense, the only 
exception to this rule. Though 
the most studious of our poets, he 
is the only one who manifests the 
vital insight of a Burns, a Shake- 
speare, or a Scott; there is the direct 
pathos, the breathing energy of 
life, in ‘The Ring and the Book.’ 
It is impossible, I think, that ‘ The 
Ring and the Book’ can live. Yet 
it is, in many respects, a stronger 
and greater piece of work than any- 
thing we have had since Shake- 
speare. Its author is clearly one of 
the great masters of the art which 
purges the soul by pity and terror. 
But the pathos of the others is not 
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the pathos which they have found 
in life, but the pathos which they 
have found in books. It is rank 
heresy, no doubt, Cissy ; yet (let me 
whisper) I prefer the ‘Morte d’Ar- 
thur,’ as a whole, to the ‘ Idylls of 
the King.’” 

Cissy.—‘‘ What a shocking con- 
fession !” 

Tue Doctor.—‘“ An exotic, nurs- 
ed in the hothouse, may be devel- 
oped into velvety perfection; but 
the simple and modest wild-flower 
native to the soil is the hardier 
plant of the two. What will they 
know of our poetry a thousand years 
hence? It would not surprise me 
very much to learn that the whole 
of it had died out except Sir 
Walter’s ‘Proud Maisie is in the 
wood,’ and (perhaps) Allingham’s 

‘Up the airy mountain, 
Down the reedy glen.’ ”” 

Cissy.—“ I thought you admired 
Morris prodigiously, papa.” 

Tue Docror.—“ Morris is always 
charming ; so uniformly charming, in 
fact, that he gets just in the least 
degree monotonous at last. The 
greatest poetry has something more 
than Morris reaches—something 
more fervid—some intenser strain: 


* Give me but what that ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.’”’ 


And then we went to bed. 


XIV.—THE SCHIENIGE PLATTE, 


Two days afterwards, the rain 
having ceased, we climbed up to the 
Schienige Platte, It is a tremend- 
ous pull for a pony. Interlaken is 
about 1500 feet above the sea-level, 
the Schienige Platte is 7500 feet; 
so that the ascent is an almost sheer 
rise of 6000 feet. For the last time 
this season we heard the cuckoo in 
the Unspunnen woods. Then we 
zigzagged through beech, and pine, 
and mountain pastures, until we came 
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to the open, and crossing the shoul- 
der of a tremendous precipice, along 
a slippery grassy slope, found our- 
selves beside the little inn which is 


built below the Platte. Looking 
over the slight rustic railing which 
has been nailed together in front of 
the inn, we find that we are on the 
highest ledge of a precipice ever so 
many thousand feet high, which falls 
without a break into the Grindel- 
wald Valley. It is like living in a 
2x 
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balloon. The people beneath our 
feet inhabit a different world. They 
don’t belong to us, nor we to them. 
We have risen above the latitudes 
where battles are fought and crowns 
are lost; we breathe a purer ether 
and serener air; and, like the gods 
from Olympus, look down compla- 
cently upon the races of men who 
make haste to destruction. 

But this is not all. On the other 
side of the deep dark trench formed 
by the valleys of Grindelwald and 
Lauterbrunnen, rise, one after an- 
other, in pure, white, spotless pro- 
cession, the peerless peaks of the 
Oberland. On the furthest east the 
Wetterborn, on the furthest west 
the Breithorn, and between these 
two the mighty central figures of 
the Bernese group —the Schreck- 
horn, the Finsteraarhorn, the Ménch, 
the Eiger, and the Jungfrau! All 


that June morning they stood before 
us in dazzling whiteness or softest 
shadow, until, as the day declined, 
they caught the transfiguration of 


the sunset. Then the last raptur- 
ous flush passed away, the twilight 
shadows descended, and the pallid 
forms, in their snow-white man- 
tles, lay motionless beneath the 
stars. 

Walking that evening along the 
romantic path that leads to the Faul- 
horn, Markham observed, in a cheer- 
ful way,— 

‘‘ A single false step, and one falls 
three thousand feet. There is no- 
thing to break the fall except the 
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ledge where that pair of ravens are 
sitting beside their nest (the young 
ones must be ready to fly by this 
time). Consciousness, probably life 
itself, would be lost before the 
ledge was reached.” (Oh, John!” 
exclaimed Cissy, shutting her eyes 
and holding on to his arm.) “Is it 
not curious to reflect how near death 
and all its marvellous disclosures are 
to us at such times? This moment 
on the narrow path, with these 
highly respectable mountains before 
us, and the next—where ? 

‘Swooning at once 


Into a sea of bliss, or rapt along 
As in a flying sphere of turbulent light !° 


That is Browning, and it is a sen- 
tence, I venture to think, that no 
man except Browning has written or 
could write.” 

No one chose to contradict him; 
for at that moment such a strange 
and lovely flush of violet came into 
the sky that we dared not speak. It 
was as if some new exquisite colour 
had been brought direct from heaven 
and tried upon our earth for the first 
time. Then, in the silence, a clear 
bell-like cry rese from the pastoral 
Alp below us, and then another, and 
again another— 

“«The repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet !”’ 

I never heard any music in the 
world so sweet or yet so sad as these 
pathetic ‘“good-nights” of solitary 
shepherds,—for such we took them 
to be. 


XV.—THE GEMMI—A BRACE OF RADICAL M.P.’S. 


About a week afterwards, the rest 
of the party having gone on, I found 
myself alone on the summit of the 
Gemmi. There is a_ picturesque 
range of rocks with which I am 
well acquainted on the north-east- 
ern seaboard of Scotland. Though 
apparently inaccessible, the crags- 
man knows that there are one or 


two narrow tracks, originally made 
by smugglers, which can be traversed 
without much difficulty. But when 
you bring a stranger to the edge of 
the cliff, and point to the boat that 
is rocking on the surf far below, and 
looking back as you suddenly disap- 
pear over the face of the precipice, 
tell him, in an unconcerned tone, to 
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follow you, the chance is that he 
starts back in consternation, and re- 
fuses to embark on such a madcap 
expedition. Somewhat similar is 
the feeling one experiences when 
the road over the Gemmi reaches 
the summit of the limestone preci- 
pice above Leukerbad. It is a ver- 
tical wall of rock not less than two 
thousand feet in height. The pines 
at its base are scarcely distinguish- 
able, and Leukerbad looks like a 
toy-village. It is almost impossible 
to believe that one of the great Swiss 
highways is carried down this per- 
pendicular wall. Yet so it is ;—that 
giddy precipice is traversed by a 
road up which a lady may ride. Up 
and round and across a cleft in the 
rock, it wheels and turns and twists 
itself in an amazing serpent-like 
manner, showing infinite patience, 
pliability, and resource, appropriat- 
ing every inch of foot-way, and 
though never actually failing, or 
truly retreating, ever ready, on the 
other hand, to shift its course when 
it is plain that further progress is 
barred. All honour to the men who 
made it—they must have been di- 
rected by a stout heart and an in- 
finitely ingenious head. 

As I stood upon the edge of the 
cliff, a few drops of rain fell, and 
almost immediately afterwards I 
heard a deep growl of thunder over- 
head. It was time todescend. But 
I had descended only a few hundred 
feet when I was nearly carried off 
my legs by a sudden gust of wind. 
My wideawake disappeared into in- 
finite space, and I felt as if I must 
follow it. I had actually to hold 
on by the rock to prevent myself 
from being blown into the valley— 
it was like walking on air. The 
blast roared madly up that infernal 
chimney. An occasional flash of 
lightning lit up the cavern - like 
gloom. The nearest human creature 
was two thousand feet below. Day- 
light was failing ; darkness was ap- 
proaching. Let me die in the sun- 
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light, I said, in the words of the old 
hero ; and thereupon began to crawl 
cautiously along the steep and nar- 
row footpath. The wind, luckily, 
fell as quickly as it had risen; but I 
had seen enough to assure me that a 
storm among the High Alps must be 
an event to be remembered. 

At Leukerbad—that funniest of 
watering-places—we met a youthful 
member of Parliament, with a slight 
lisp, and an infantile moustache and 
imperial. He belonged to a noble 
house, but he thought that the aris- 
tocracy should be abolished ; he had 
an uncle a bishop, but he had voted 
for the disestablishment of the 
Church. This sucking Republican, 
who, in his own language, had been 
born in the purple, was accompanied ‘ 
by a burly Manchester manufacturer, 
who had recently gone into Parlia- 
ment as an extreme Radical, but 
who appeared to be very well satis- 
fied with things as they were. 

“T am_ generally,” said the 
younger of the two, in a mild, 
effeminate tone, “‘ in fayour of abo- 
lition.” 

“Is there no existing institution 
that you would spare?’ Markham 
inquired, with an amused twinkle 
in his eye. 

“I cannot remember one at this 
moment.” 

“Oh, come, come,” said his 
friend; “that is going too far. 
You won’t abolish the Bank of 
England, I hope ?” 

“Why not?’ interposed the 
Doctor. ‘Banks are institutions 
which impede the free circulation 
of coin among the people, and, I 
should fancy, would be exception- 
ably obnoxious to a real Com- 
munist. My idea is, that a good 
many things would admit of being 
abolished, if you could insure us 
anything better.” 

“ Precisely my own notion,” said 
the Manchester man. ‘“ My friend, 
William Gladstone, has made a fair 
beginning. We have attacked the 
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Irish Church and the Irish land- 
lords. We shall attack the English 
Church and the English Tory pro- 
prietors by-and-by. All in good 
time. The edifice of civil and re- 
ligious liberty is nearly complete, 
and 2 

Here the speaker stopped, as if 
groping about for some familiar 
quotation which had escaped him. 

“The devil take the hindmost!” 
the Doctor suggested. ‘Sir, my 
notion of completing the edifice 
is rather different from yours. I 
would complete the edifice by 
prohibiting the exercise of the 
Roman Catholic religion. Pray, 
hear me out. I was one of the few 
Tories who supported Canning on 
the question of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. I thought that the Popish 
disabilities might be safely removed, 
and that their removal being pru- 
dent, was also just. I recollect 


Coleridge saying that he did not 
agree with those who maintained 


that if the legal disabilities were 
removed the Romish Church would 
lose ground in this country. He 
was of opinion, on the contrary, 
that that religion was capable of 
being made so flattering to the 
passions and self-delusions of men, 
that it was impossible to say how 
far it would spread among the 
higher orders of society, especially 
if the secular disadvantages attend- 
ing its profession were removed. 
That was Coleridge’s opinion in 
1827, and time has proved that he 
was right and that we were wrong. 
To the intolerance of the Papist 
priest half the difficulties of Eng- 
land’s policy are now due. Ireland 
has become ungovernable. The Irish 
Catholic party have turned the 
English Parliament into a_bear- 
garden. The insolent arrogance of 
Rome is tolerable in one view only 
—it is proving to us that we have 
made a great mistake, and that the 
Ultramontane priest is a noxious 
animal, who cannot be tolerated in 
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a free country. Our ancestors, who 
cleared the country of priests as 
they had cleared it of wolves, were 
wiser than their children. But [ 
fancy that, after an interval of 
judicial blindness, our eyes are being 
opened again.” 

The elected legislators were too 
much astonished to speak. They 
probably regarded the Doctor as a 
lunatic. 

“Having got rid of the Irish 
priests,” continued the Doctor, who 
had now mounted his hobby, “I 
would then get rid of the Irish 
patriots. They would leave their 
country for their country’s good on 
very short notice. Instead of a 
make-believe Viceroy, I would send 
a Lord-Justice with full powers ; 
and I would request Governor Eyre 
to accept the office. His instruc- 
tions would be to give every man 
justice, and justice only—justice 
meted out with an impartial hand 
— justice that cordially encouraged 
virtue, sobriety, industry, truthful- 
ness—justice that sternly repressed 
mendacity, anarchy, _ self - indul- 
gence. Ireland would’ be _ pa- 
cified in a year; and, take my 
word for it,” added the Doctor, 
“you would have more civil and 
religious liberty, of the real kind, 
under Governor Eyre than under 
Cardinal Cullen.” 

“Very fine, sir—very fine, sir,” 
said the manufacturing M.P., who 
had by this time got over the shock ; 
‘but, as a practical man, I should 
like to know who is likely to ap- 
point Governor Eyre to such a post ? 
Even Bob Lowe wouldn't do it.” 

*“T don’t know that. Bob Lowe, 
as you call him, appears to me to be 
the only man on your side who uses 
his own eyes instead of Liberal 
spectacles. He might do it. Pro- 
foundly cynical, and without reve- 
rence even for the prejudices of his 
party, he might, onve in a way, 
accept a policy simply on its merits, 
and because it was fitted to save the 
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commonwealth. But Disraeli, at 
least, is a real ruler of men ; and my 
hope is, that Ireland may know this 
before he dies.” 

“That cock won’t fight ; William 
Gladstone is the man for our money,” 
replied the manufacturer, who had 
a genial habit of calling statesman 
by their Christian names. “ A re- 
markable man, sir —a remarkable 
man. Are youaware, sir, that during 
his electioneering campaign in Lan- 
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cashire, 83,000 words oi his speeches 
were telegraphed direct to the ‘ Times’ 
ofiice? They were counted by Mr 
B , who is now Secretary to the 
Treasury—83,533 words, sir! What 
do you think of that ?”’ 

The Liberal M.P. had obviously 
the best of it at this point, and he 
and his friend judiciously retired 
after taking leaving of our party—I 
am bound to add, with perfect 
courtesy and friendliness. 


XVI.—THE BEL ALP—THE BRITISH TOURIST, MR. SMITH. 


We had a magnificent drive next 
day down the gorge of the Dala,— 
a trench driven by some Titanic 
plough. The rest of us got into a 
vast old-fashioned conveyance which 
the landlord of the hotel provided ; 
but Fred was permitted to take 
charge of a light little wicker-work 
pony-carriage, in which Dorothy had 
installed herself. Fred was in a 
state of ineffable enjoyment, and I 
think Dorothy liked it too. They 


soon fell behind ; and on arriving at 
Susten, half an hour after us, Fred’s 
explanation was not very coherent, 
and Dorothy, if I am not mistaken, 
blushed rather more than was neces- 


sary, or than is usual with that 
sedate young woman. 

The Rhone Valley is a pestilen- 
tial swamp tenanted by frogs and 
flies. The highroad — Napoleon’s 
Simplon—is the one bit of solid land 
thereabout ; and it runs like a dyke 
through a morass. Ducks and geese 
are the only industrial products of 
the soil which appear to flourish. 
The frogs kept up a continuous 
croaking in the bright morning sun- 
shine—enormous creatures, which 
plumped into the reedy water as we 
passed ; and a water-hen rose more 
than once out of the forest of flags 
that hemmed us in. The physical 
and spiritual unwholesomeness of 
this wretched valley—its flies, its 
priests, its waspish Ultramontane 


papers (published at Sion), its de- 
cayed towns, its tawdry saints, its 
mean ruins of a perished civilisation, 
—are peculiarly depressing ; and we 
were greatly relieved when, after 
quitting Brieg, we took the track 
to the Bel Alp, and began again to 
ascend. 

The road to the Bel Alp is surely 
the worst in the world. For the 
first mile or two it is a species of 
diabolical staircase, up which goats, 
mules, and Bernese ponies, however, 
contrive to scramble. This is suc- 
ceeded by a level valley, with its 
village and its church, charmingly 
situated among pastoral Alps; and 
then the scramble begins again, un- 
til, after full four hours from Brieg, 
the platform on which the inn stands 
is reached. The inn is within hail 
of the high chédlets, and hundreds 
of cattle are feeding in all directions, 
their bells tinkling as they move. 
A soft glow of pastoral light ‘and 
peace rests upon the hillside, which 
is bright with flowers and merry 
with the laughter of children. 

And each night and morning this 
mountain community behold a spec- 
tacle (if they care to look) of more 
than Eastern pomp. The mighty 
range of the Southern Alps is visible 
morning and night,—Monte Leone, 
Monte Rosa, the Fletschhorn, the 
Mischahelhérner, the Weisshorn, 
and the Matterhorn. When we ar- 
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rived the air was cloudless, and each 
solitary peak was drawn in faultless 
outline against the sky. Then came 
the sunset,—the most remarkable 
we anywhere saw in Switzerland. 
Soft snow pink of innumerable 
peaks against a background of deep- 
est blue! This lasted for a time, 
and then the pink, fading away from 
the peaks (from all except the Mat- 
terhorn and the Dorn, where it 
lingered longest), flushed the sky 
above them into stormy crimson, 
against which the white mountain 
forms stood out in spectral paleness ! 
And for many minutes this extra- 
ordinarily brilliant fire filled the 
whole sky from east to west, from 
north to south, from the nadir to 
the zenith, so that we thought at 
last of Dante’s lines,— 


Fell slowly. wafting down, 
Dilated flakes of fire, as flakes of snow 
On Alpine summits when the wind is 

hushed.” 


Marxuamu.— “The Matterhorn 
looks like a silver wedge cleaving 
the sunset.” 

Mrs. Marknam.—“ My dear John, 
you are stealing from Coleridge. 
My opinion is that the Finsteraar- 
horn is the finest mountain in the 
Oberland, and the Mischahelhérner 
in the rest of Switzerland. Whata 
splendid mass it is, and how nobly 
proportioned,—rising tier after tier 
to the Dorn! Do you know, John, 
if without being profane I might use 
a comparison from the Bible, I would 
liken it to the Great White Throne 
in the Revelation.” 

Tue Doctor (who joins them).— 
“Thank you, Cissy—I think you 
have hit it. Itis exactly what I have 
been trying to get at all day. Glori- 
ous! glorious! but the pleasure is 
not unmixed. How fragile one feels 
among these everlasting mountains ! 
They dwarf us into feebleness.” 

Marknam.—“Do you think so? 
Do they not rather rouse us into 
self-assertion,—into the mood which 
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defiantly protests, Iam greater than 
thou art ?” 

After enjoying this wonderful 
picture to our hearts’ content, we 
adjourned to the pleasant reading- 
room (with its collection of the light 
and limp literature which floats about 
Continental hotels), where we found 
a delightfully hot stove,—the cold 
is always severe at night, 7130 feet 
above the plainm—and a solitary 
traveller—the British tourist, Mr. 
Smith, Why Mr. Smith should 
have left his comfortable villa in 
the suburbs to come to the top of 
the Bel Alp, will, I suspect, always 
remain a secret even to himself. He 
speaks the language of his country- 
men with perfect freedom (although 
he occasionally forgets an Ah); 
whereas it must be confessed that 
his f:.miliarity with foreign tongues 
is of the slightest. He admires, [ 
might say venerates, the roast beef 
of Old England, while the “kick- 
shaws” of a foreign table d’ héte are 
an impertinence in hiseyes. Hedoes 
not care a rap for Gothic architec- 
ture or snow mountains; he is 
victimised by innkeepers, and jeered 
at by his own courier; and yet an 
irresistible instinct drives him an- 
nually abroad. This very evening 
he had been shivering over the stove 
with an old number of‘ Galignani,’ 
while the “ red-litten eve” was pass- 
ing away into the cold brilliancy of 
the Alpine night. 

The Colonel sat down beside the 
stove, and Mr. Smith at once fas- 
tened upon him. 

‘Delighted to see you, sir,” said 
Mr. Smith. “I think I had the 
honour of meeting you at Prince 
Torlonia’s ?” 

The Co’onel bowed. He certainly 
banked with Torlonia when in Rome, 
but he had no recollection of Mr. 
Smith. 

“My name is Smith—Smith of 
Dorking,” our new friend continued, 
in an explanatory tone. “The way 
these foreign papers mangle one’s 
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name is too provoking. In the 
Interlaken ‘ Liste des Etrangers,’ I 
figured originally as ‘ Mr. Smeeth ; 
Rent : Angleterre ;’ then the ‘Swiss 
Times ’ dropped the / and called me 
‘ Smeet,’ which the Florence ‘ List of 
Tourists’ transformed into ‘ Smeeths,’ 
and now here is a Baden paper, 
which calls me ‘ Tsmeets,’—‘ Tsmeets 
of London, and two domestiques.’ 
And yet Smith is not a difficult 
name to spell.” 

The Colonel admitted that it was 
not. 

“You came through France, of 
course,” Mr. Smith continued ; “ so 
did I. These French innkeepers 
are most extortionate rascals. They 
charged me twelve francs at Rouen 
for a chop and half-a-dozen sour 
strawberries, and when I remon- 
strated, they said it was caused by 
the Prussian occupation. The Prus- 
sians had been away for eight 
months, and I found afterwards that 
this very innkeeper had made a 
small fortune out of the Prussian 
officers—much to the disgust of the 
townspeople. Infernal swindlers, 
every man of them!” 

The Colonel admitted that the 
French inns had become very dear. 

“You have heard of excursion 
tickets ?? he went on, “I took 
one of these tickets in London 
the other day,—a ticket from 
Paris to Switzerland and back to 
Paris. ‘May be had in Paris, but 
it is better and more economical to 
secure them in London,’ said the 
advertisement, as if the thing were 
ararity which might be lost to you 
by delay. So I took one. Will 
you believe it? As soon as I got to 
Paris I found the railway company 
cZering the very same ticket to all 
the world for less money,” 

The Colonel suggested that there 
must be some mistake. 

“* None whatever, sir. I have the 
ticket in my pocket at this moment. 
But for actual swindling, commend 
me to the Swiss. Why, at Ouchy 
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they put ‘ a broken window’ into my 
bill? ‘ Un carreau brisé,—What’s 
that ?’ I said, when I went to pay it. 
‘Oh, you broke your window, sare, 
and me charge you five francs.’ I 
told him that I had broken none 
of his windows, but that I should 
certainly break his head if he did 
not take it out forthwith. Of 
course it was deducted,—there is 
nothing like a little judicious firm- 
ness with these fellows. Did you 
notice the tariff for horses and 
carriages at Lausanne? Why it’s 
so extravagant that even the cab- 
bies themselves haven’t the con- 
science to take more than a third. 
Then at Reichenbach, after I had 
got half-way up the abominable 
precipice, 1 came upon a_ notice 
warning me that it was private pro- 
perty. ‘ Messieurs, the gentlemans, 


must pay one franc, or turn back.’ 
Of course I could not turn back, 
but paid my franc, and was allowed 
to look at the trumpery waterfall 
through a hole in the wall.” 


The Doctor listened in grim 
silence, but the Colonel was as 
pleasant as usual. “ Very sharp, 
indeed. It reminds me of an ex- 
perience of my own in the Saxon 
Switzerland. We went to see the 
waterfall of the district. We could 
see nothing. So we asked a fellow, 
who was hanging about, where it 
was. ‘The waterfall?’ says he. 
‘Oh, here’s the waterfall!’ And 
then he pulled a string, and down it 
came.” 

Meanwhile Markham was deep in 
the transactions of the Swiss Alpine 
Club for the previous year. Cissy 
was gathering her paints and brushes 
together, and Dorothy and Fred 
were bringing a game of backgam- 
mon, which had lasted in a surpris- 
ing manner during the whole even- 
ing, toaclose. A game of backgam- 
mon, forsooth! My dear lad, do you 
recollect the German print in which 
the Devil is playing at chess 
with Faust for his soul, or some 
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such trifle? This fair Dorothy is a 
far different antagonist, I admit ; 
but you have just as little chance of 
winning as poor Faust. She has got 
your soul, or your heart (or whatever 
it is called), in her silken web, and 
you need not hope to escape. 

But you don’t want to escape ? 
Of course not ; none of us do—till 
later. 

‘Late ?” said the Doctor, drowsily 
looking at his watch. ‘ Half-past 
ten, and we have to cross the 
glacier to-morrow. We start for the 
£ggischhorn at six.” 

So we went to bed,—Fred to 
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dream of a pair of very singular blue 
eyes— 
‘** Blue fas Pandora’s, 
When first they darkened with immor- 
tal life,”"— 

and the rest of us to enjoy the 
dreamless sleep which is purchased 
by a mountain scramble. 

But looking down once before the 
morning broke, in the pale misty 
light of earliest dawn, at the glacier 
which coiled itself snake-like round 
the valley, I could have fancied that 
it was some strange, watchful, pri- 
meval monster, waiting in ominous 
silence for its prey. 


XVII.—THE NICOLAI THAL—THE MATTERHORN. 


The traveller who, crossing from 
Italy, descends the malarious Rhone 
Valley by the Simplon, can form no 
conception of the surpassing beauty 
of many of the valleys which join 
it at angles more or less obtuse, and 
which lie behind the bank of low 
monotonous hill which alone is 
visible. Of these, the Nicolai Thal, 
which leads to Zermatt, whither we 
are bound, is not the least grand. 

A true Swiss Thal is a district 
sut generis, Leaving the main 
Rhone Valley at Visp, and reaching 
Stalden, we enter a deep trench 
between the mountains. The near 
precipices on either side, grim 
masses of rock, rise to a height 
of three or four thousand feet. The 
mule-road is scraped along their 
sides, sometimes close to the brink 
of the torrent, sometimes a thousand 
feet above it. Once or twice, in 
the course of twenty miles, the rocks 
retreat and disclose a lovely green 
strath, where the mountain village 
nestles snugly. At Visp we are 
2362 feet above the sea ; at St. Nik- 
laus, 3869; at Zermatt, 5315; at 
Zmutt, 6365. The whole character of 
the valley alters as we rise. Its lower 
end is rich with unusual southern 
flowers, among which a brilliant 


lily, dusted with gold, is conspic- 
uous; and gauzy, bright-winged 
creatures, the dragon-fly and the 
humming-bird moth, flit across the 
path ; and lizards bask in the sun- 
shine, and the hillsides are covered 
with vines. The upper valley is 
rich with flowers too, but they are 
the flowers which flourish beside the 
snow, in a region where even the 
pine has ceased to find nourishment 
for its hardy roots, and a barrier of 
eternal ice stretches from the Dent 
Blanche to the Matterhorn. 

The fortnight that we spent at 
Zermatt was a complete success. 
The weather was all that could be 
desired. Fleecy shreds of cloud 
would continue to gather round the 
lower summits, gathering and dis- 
persing again and again during each 
day, but, as arule, the great peaks, 
without cloud or shadow, stood out 
from morning to night against the 
intense blue in intenser white. The 
wayside crosses, the rustic shrines, 
the open empty churches, the hum- 
ble churchyards (not untenanted by 
English strangers who have fallen 
victims to the avalanche or the 
glacier), the simple Catholic curés, 
spending their lives, winter and 
summer, amid these remote and 
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secluded communities,—are features 
of the life of the valleys which can- 
not be contemplated without interest 
even by the passing visitor. There 
is not much art in this devotion, 
although we occasionally came across 
a carved Christ into which a certain 
rude energy had been thrown; and 
the Catholic zeal has even more than 
its average accompaniment of Catho- 
lic bigotry and Catholic ignorance. 
The people are little given to wan- 
dering (the lad who led one of the 
mules had never been out of his 
native valley), and their amusements 
are of the most primitive and un- 
couth kind. They are, in particular, 
so far as we could judge, a most un- 
musical people. On the Sunday 
forenoon a fellow stationed himself 
on the steps of a chélet near the 
hotel, and from a cracked drum 
evoked the most hideous noises. He 
was surrounded by a group of ad- 
mirers, who sat at his feet or stood 
beside him for an hour at a stretch, 
evidently entranced by the atrocious 
discords. ‘Then the flowers in these 


June days are a source of endless 
enjoyment. The delicate lily of 
Paradise waves in white patches all 
over the low ground, while the bril- 
liant crimson of the Alpine rhodo- 
dendron flushes the rocks and light- 
ens up the pine-woods. 

But to none of these is the unique 
fascination of the Zermatt valley 
due,—not to the novelty of its trop- 
ical Alpine life, not to the splendour 
of its flora, not to the singularity of 
its glaciers. The Matterhorn is the 
genius loci. That extraordinary 
crag colours the whole life of the 
valley. Ghostly under the stars— 
with peach-like softness of sunset 
bloom in the summer twilight— 
lustrous as a white sea-bird at dawn. 
It is quite alone—there is nothing at - 
all like it anywhere round about. 
The wonder never diminishes. To 
that matchless pyramid, the pyra- 
mids of the Pharaohs are ant-hills. 
There it stands, sphynx-like, inscrut- 
able, unaccountable,—some ancient, 
primeval, Titanic creature, stranded 
helplessly upon the shores of time. 


XVIIL—A SOLITARY SCRAMBLE BELOW THE MATTERHORN. 


This morning, the rest of our 
party being otherwise engaged 
(sketching, botanising, book-making, 
love-making, — and  Jlove-making 
among the Alps is one of the plea- 
santest of holiday pastimes), I start 
for the Schwarz See. I have already 
been there more than once, this 
being my favourite ramble from 
Zermatt ; but the grandeur, glory, 
and beauty of the excursion repay 
the slight toil of repeated ascents. 
No guide is needed, and the mode- 
rate walker is thus enabled to enjoy 
one of the noblest and most impres- 
sive bits of the Alps in utter loneli- 
ness. There are times when one 
needs to be alone among the moun- 
tains, and such hours 


‘Of high communion with the living 
God’ 


impress themselves with peculiar 
vividness on the memory. Ignatz 
Biner, the good-humoured and talk- 
ative host of the only inn at Zermatt, 
which faces the Matterhorn, has 
got the bread, hard-boiled eggs, and 
wine required for lunch packed away 
in a miniature knapsack ; and sling- 
ing this across my back, I start di- 
rectly after breakfast. 

As I ascend the valley towards 
Zmutt, there is not a vestige of 
cloud in the whole sky, with the 
exception of a banner of mist which 
streams from the highest peak of 
the Matterhorn. The track aloug 
the Zmutt torrent winds through 
enormous rocks,— 

‘** Confusedly hurled, 

The fragments of an earlier world,”— 

until, quitting the valley, it rises 
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rapidly in a series of zigzags to 
the plateau, 8400 feet in height, 
on which the Schwarz See is 
situated, and from which the Matter- 
horn itself may be said to spring. 
The woods through which I pass 
are all aglow with the Alpine rose, 
and the path is covered with large 
ants, each hard at work, or pretend- 
ing tobe so. Here a host of them 
have seized upon an unfortunate 
caterpillar, and are pulling him in 
pieces; there a single sturdy warrior 
is dragging a dead dragon-fly through 
the pine-dust. Cissy, who has such 
intense sympathy with every liv- 
ing thing that she cannot bear to 
see even a wild-flower recklessly 
gathered, holding with Wordsworth 
that every flower enjoys the air it 
breathes, and that it is cruel to 
interfere with such pure and inno- 
bent enjoyment, hates these strong 
and savage hordes, whose relentless 
energy and angry industry are never 
at rest. Shaking myself clear of 
the wood, I reach the open, and 


after a little more clambering, the 


plateau for which Iam bound. At 
this early season it is little visited, 
and during the whole day I did not 
meet a single creature in these upper 
regions. The summer had been 
long of coming, and the snow still 
lay in deep wreaths and patches, 
even on those parts of the pasture 
which were exposed to the full heat 
of the mid-day sun. I dipped my 
flask of Swiss wine into a snow- 
wreath, and sat down on a point of 
rock to enjoy the wonderful mag- 
nificence of the scene around me. 
Overhead towered the Matterhorn. 
There is no deception about it; the 
nearer we get the bigger it grows. 
Mr. Ruskin, I think, speaks of its 
defiant attitude: to my mind it 
shows no defiance; only calm, 
assured, sorrowful strength, and 
invincible tenacity. Monte Rosa, 
rising out of unfathomable fields of 
snow, fronted me where I sat—a 
truly royal domain. Between the 
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two stretched the vast sea of snow 
and ice which, descending from the 
Lyskamm, the Breithorn, and the 
Little Matterhorn, feeds the Gérner 
Glacier and its affluents. The splen- 
did peaks of the Mischahelhérner 
range, the Weisshorn, the Gabel- 
horn, and the Dent Blanche com- 
plete the circle. Below me I can 
see the houses of Zermatt, not 
bigger now than beehives, and the 
Goérner Glacier pouring round the 
Riffel-berg in a mighty stream. 

A delicious breeze blew from the 
Dent Blanche, but it was not cold; 
and the hours slipped away unnoticed. 
Then I went on to the lonely lake and 
the lonelier chapel. The snow lay 
deeply about them, and added to the 
pathetic solitariness of the place. 
I looked in at the broken window; 
I could see nothing, but I heard a 
faint sigh or groan. It was repeated 
more than once—a sob of eerie sad- 
ness that made my blood run cold. 
There were no marks nor footprints 
on the snow; if spirits sigh, this 
must have been a spirit. I went 
round to the door, which was on the 
latch, and pushing it open looked 
in. The church was empty and 
desolate, hung round with the 
tawdry trumpery in which the 
Catholic curé and peasantry delight, 
and which looked even more tawdry 
than usual in this high and solemn 
solitude of nature. No, there was 
no one within. I shut the door 
sofély behind me, and stole away on 
tip-toe, fancying that I heard light 
footsteps behind me. ‘It may have 
been the wind,” I said aloud, to 
reassure myself; “the wind among 
the mouldering rafters.” So I waded 
along through the drift, while above, 
rising right into a snow-storm, 
towered the crags of that tre- 
mendous peak. A white ptarmigan 
which I disturbed went away with 
a hoarse startled cry. 

There are few words in any 
language which can adequately de- 
scribe the mingled emotions with 
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which one stands on the brink of 
the Zmutt Glacier and looks up at 
the Matterhorn crags; but among 
the few are those which occur in the 
opening lines of Coleridge’s “* Hymn 
to Mont Blane :’— 


‘“‘ Hast thou a charm to stay the morning 
star 

In his steep course ? 
pause 

On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly; but thou, most awful 
Form! 

Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines 

How silently ! around thee and above, 

Deep in the air, and dark, substantial, 
black, 

An ebon mass! methinks thou piercest it 

As with a wedgei But when I look again, 

It is thy own calm home, thy crystal 
shrine, 

Thy habitation from eternity ! 

O dread and silent mount! I gazed upon thee 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought; entranced 
in prayer 

I worshipped the invisible alone.” 


So long he seems to 


The afternoon was closing in 
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when I turned away, and, racing 
down the snow-slopes, reached the 
brink of the ravine, and saw the 
chilets of Staffel underneath my 
feet. There was no visible track, 
but I took to a nearly dry water- 
course, and so contrived to scram- 
ble down into the valley, passing 
as I descended through a wood 
of branchless and shattered pines, 
riven by lightning and thinned by 
avalanches, which Gustave Doré 
might have created. The agony of 
the dying trees was at once lament- 
able and grotesque. The Zmutt 
valley, from the Staffel chdlets down 
to the village (where a frail wooden 
bridge spans the torrent at a giddy 
height), is the most loveiy in these 
parts ; and in this doubtful evening 
light, the young moon hanging over 
the white peak of the Rympfisch- 
horn, it disclosed a more mystical 
loveliness than I had ever yet 
beheld. 


XIX.—NIGHT AT THE RIFFEL—-MORNING ON THE GORNER GRAT. 


Ve all went up to the Riffel Inn 
together. It is a sociable expedition, 
and we left Zermatt early to enable 
us to picnic, and sketch, and bot- 
anise by the way. The crispness of 
the air, the scent of the pines, the 
blue of the rocks, the crimson of the 
rhododendrons, the verdure of the 
pasture, the Scotch-like sparkle of 
the stream which no glacier has 
tainted—are enough in themselves 
to make any one happy; and when 
these are combined with a mountain 
landscape of surpassing splendour, 
and the fair face or faces of the 
woman or women we adore (the 
more the merrier), the unusual ela- 
tion of spirit which even an Eng- 
lishman has been known to ex- 
hibit in such circumstances becomes 
comprehensible. Before we get to 
Seiler’s Hotel we are 8427 feet 
above the sea, and an enormous 
amount of pressure must by that 


time have been removed from the 
heart as well as from the lungs. 
Black care may accompany the 
horseman who keeps to the plain; 
but let him mount a mule and climb 
to the Riffel, and he will find that 
the enemy has been dislodged from 
his seat on the crupper, and left 
below. 

Miss Vernon’s sketch of the Mat- 
terhorn, as seen from the slopes 
below the hotel, is one of the most 
effective in her sketch-book, and 
she has slily introduced in one 
corner the face of a bright hand- 
some lad asleep among buttercups— 
Fred himself, who, on the previous 
day, had performed some tremendous 
mountain feat, and to-day, deputed 
to wait on Dorothy, actually began 
to doze before the sketch was com- 
pleted. The outline of the sleeping 
face is full of spirit and character ; 
but the artist has added, in pure 
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wantonness, a pair of long ears—a 
liberty which Fred is inclined to 
resent. 

“‘T owe you a pair of gloves, Miss 
Dorothy,” he says, maliciously, by 
way of retort, when he wakes up 
and recognises the portrait. 

“Do you mean to insinuate, Mas- 
ter Frederick——?” 


The evening was cloudy, but I 
rather think that the mystery and 
indistinctness of the twilight which 
filled the valley added to the 
strangeness of the scene. The 
clouds, the peaks, the snow, were 
so mingled together that we could 
not tell which was solid land and 
which was cloud-land. It was a won- 
derful, fantastical, visionary land- 
scape, like the unsubstantial land- 
scape one sees in dreams. 

We went to bed early, for we 
had to start at daybreak. Deep 
snow covered the high table-land 
down to the door of the hotel; and ° 
though a path had been cut for 


some distance, yet the latter part 
of the ascent to the Gérner Grat 
lay over a snow-field which was 
now only practicable for ladies in 


the early morning. Some of us, 
scrambling through the snow to 
look upon Monte Rosa in the grey 
evening light, had found a rivulet 
flowing along the track: next morn- 
ing the rivulet was silent, and its 
channel frozen into solid ice. Dur- 
ing the night the mist had dispersed, 
and when we rose at 2 a.m. the stars 
were shining brightly in the frosty 
heaven. We left while it was yet 
dark, but ere we had gone far the 
whole sky began to fill with the 
soft reflected light of the summer 
dawn. We looked around us, and, 
lo! a vast circle of snowy peaks rose 
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into the silent air. Far away over 
the Oberland we saw a bel]t of car- 
mine, which gradually brightened 
and widened, until at last the Sun- 
god rose, and, touching one by one 
the mighty peaks at hand—Monie 
Rosa, the Lyskamm, the Breithorn— 
rested in one glorious sheet of flame 
upon the pure snow of the Dent 
Blanche and the shining cliffs of 
the Matterhorn ! 

It was great fun. English, Yan- 
kees, Canadians, all of us enjoyed it 
like boys, the women no less than 
the men. We stayed a quarter of 
an hour at the Gérner Grat, and 
looked Gown into the deep trench 
that separated us from the Monte 
Rosa range, and their vast fields of 
snow. Yet the great peaks as seen 
from here look rather flat, and are 
apt to disappoint the spectator who 
forgets that the Gérner Grat itself is 
more than ten thousand feet above 
the sea. Then we retraced our steps, 
and slid down the rocks, and glis- 
saded down the snow, the Canadians 
teaching the girls how to use their 
alpenstocks for this latter purpose, 
not altogether with success. And 
among the jolliest of the party was 
Colonel Vernon, who is seventy-six 
on his next birthday! All honour to 
the hale, cheery, gallant old soldier, 
who is as fresh as the youngest of 
the party, and who wears his years, 
as Mr. Lushington his learning, 
lightly, like a flower! 

“The Psalmist assigns labour and 
sorrow to those who reach my age,” 
he observes, as we re-enter the inn, 
se I never felt younger in my 
ife.” 

“Oh you dear old boy,” says Do- 
rothy, patting playfully the arm to 
which she clings, but with some- 
thing like a tear in her eye. 


XX.—MR, CHALKSTONE AND MR. SKIN FLINT, OF THE “‘ ALPINE CLUB.” 


We met at Zermatt Mr. Chalk- 
stone, who is one of the luminaries 


of the Alpine Club. A singular 
figure was seated at the door of the 
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hotel when we returned from the 
Riffel. It wore an an old brown wide- 
awake, with a white towel wrapped 
round the brim, thick leathern gai- 
ters, and heavy boots with great 
hobnails, such as ploughmen wear 
at home. The nose and cheeks were 
peeled and blistered and swollen; 
the lips were cracked ; the eyes were 
bloodshot. Altogether he looked 
more like a prize-fighter who had 
been hit hard in a tough fight, than 
an English gentleman. And yet 
Mr. Chalkstone —for this was the 
eminent mountaineer—was a shrewd, 
pleasant, unpretending, and highly- 
cultivated scholar ; and at home, no 
doubt, looked exactly what he was. 
But much mountaineering had made 
him mad among mountains, and dur- 
ing two months of each year, he pre- 
sented the extraordinary (not to say 
revolting) spectacle which I have 
just described. He was accom- 
panied by his friend Mr. Skin Flint, 
another celebrated climber (unriv- 
alled among rocks), and they joined 
us at table @héte, where we found 
them quite inclined to be sociable. 
They had made ‘“‘a new pass” from 
Macugnaga to Zermatt, which (as 
far as I could understand the matter) 
went clean over Monte Rosa, took 
twelve hours longer than the Weiss- 
thor, and was attended with such 
frightful risk that it was doubtful 
if it would ever again be attempted 
by any sane creature, To-morrow 
and next day were to be devoted to 
a little quiet mountaineering between 
Zermatt and Evolena, in preparation 
for the attack which they were med- 
itating on the inaccessible precipices 
of the Matterhorn which rise from 
the Zmutt glacier; and they invited 
Fred, who was drinking in the nar- 
rative with ‘greedy ears, to accom- 
pany them. The Doctor would not 


at first hear of his going; but the. 


lad looked so disappointed that per- 
mission was ultimately accorded. 
He came back on the evening of 
the second day, so scorched and 
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blistered that even Dorothy Ver- 
non (who had come down from the 
Riffel) did not know him. But he 
was in tremendous spirits. 

“Such a jolly lark it had been,” 
he said. ‘‘ We took no guide, for 
Chalkstone said that he knew every 
inch of the way. We ‘started at 
two o’clock, and I yawned fearfully 
till sunrise—for, of course, I hadn’t 
slept a wink. However, we got up 
to the moraine just as day was 
breaking, and there we smoked a 
pipe and had a pull at the flask. 
It’s beastly walking among those 
big stones, and we were glad to get 
on the glacier. By Jove, that side 
of the Matterhorn is tremendous! it 
makes one giddy to look at it. We 
got on very tidily for a bit, until all 
at once there was such a deuce of a 
tug at the rope that it nearly carried 
me off my legs, and we found that 
Skin Flint had fallen into a cre- 
vasse. We could see nothing of 
him except his wideawake, but we 
held on, and he managed to scramble 
out after a while. An avalanche 
of ice came crashing down from the 
Matterhorn, but it didn’t quite get 
our length, and we kept on till we 
came to a sort of island in the 
glacier, called the *Stockje, where 
we took to the rocks. The rocks 
were easy enough, but when we got 
on the snow again at the upper end 
of the island, it was no joke. We 
sank knee deep at every step, and I 
began to fear we should never get 
to the Col. We had to creep 
along a steep slope of hard ice on 
which the snow was lying thinly: 
then we crossed three or four awful 
bergschrunds on snow bridges, and 
then scrambled up some perpendic- 
ular rocks, sharp and slippery, which 
cut our boots and took the skin off 
our hands. After dodging one or 
two avalanches which crashed down 
the couloir we were ascending, we 
reached the cornice of ice across the 
Col, and sat down to dinner on the 
summit of the pass—a leg on each 
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side. For the last hour the fog had 
grown so thick that we could not see 
a yard before or behind us—so of 
course we hadn’t much of a view; 
but that didn’t matter, until it began 
to snow and blow like mad—and it 
does snow and blow at twelve thou- 
sand feet above the sea! It was no 


good staying there, so we made for 
Evolena through the mist as fast as 
ever we could, and by good luck 
reached the hotel soon after mid- 
I have only got a small 


night. 
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frostbite on one of my toes, but 
Chalkstone is in a regular funk 
about his nose, which is the size 
(and colour) of a lobster, and is off 
to see the doctor. Such a lark! 
I wish some of you fellows had 
gone.” 

We didn’t appear to see it, and 
the Doctor was very savage and 
satirical for some time afterwards 
on the adventurous society of which 
Skin Flint and Chalkstone are such 
distinguished members. 


XXI.—ST. NIKLAUS—A SUNSET PICTURE—ADIEU TO DOROTHY. 


It was St. Peter’s Festa when we 
got to St. Niklaus, on our way 
back, and the village was overrun 
with country people, who seemed to 
derive much satisfaction from the 
fearful pictures of the damned with 
which the church is adorned. The 
bell-ringer at St. Niklaus can have 
nosinecure. The church bells were 
always ringing. The chimes were 
the last thing I heard at night; 
I was wakened by them at four in 
the morning. These early matins 
and late vespers would be highly in- 
convenient in a country where sleep 
is much prized; but in Switzerland, 
with its braciig and elastic air, in 
spite of the enormous amount of 
exercise undergone, a few hours 
suffice for moderate people. We 
could not, however, help pitying an 
unfortunate Doctor of Music, who 
had been smashed on his way from 
Zermatt in one of the carts of the 
country, and was now lying in the 
inn. 

After dinner we sat out together 
on the benches in front of the hotel, 
which is one of the best in these 
parts (the landlord, indeed, being 
one of the two honest men we met 
in Switzerland). This was to be our 
last night together, and, as happens 
at such times, the conversation (of 
which some snatches are here given) 
took a graver tone and a wider sweep. 


MarkHam (who had been re- 
lating some old college adventure in 
which he and H had_ taken 
part).—‘“‘ These were wild times ” (to 
Cissy—“ in the consulship of Plan- 
cus, my dear, before you were born’’), 
“but it was great fun; and after all, 
the excesses of three-and-twenty do 
not harden the soul like the decent 
materialism of middle age.” 

Tue Cotonet.—“ So you knew 
H——? We met him once at Heid- 
elberg, you recollect, Dorothy ?— 
a most delightful humorist, and a 
charming companion. Where is he 
now ?” 

Marxuam.—“ Ah me! that is 
more than I can tell you. The 
hero-slaughtering Hector has under- 
gone the earth. He, too, like so 
many of the others, has gone down 
to darkness, down even unto Hades. 
What more can we say about the 
mystery than the oldest poets 
said ?” 

(It is thus that Markham, when 
too nearly touched, tosses his words 
about. Cissy knows the mood, and 
the Doctor too, for after a pause he 
remarks :) 

Tae Doctor.—‘ We cannot con- 
ceive how our departed friends as- 
similate themselves to these new 
strange conditions. The imagina- 
tion refuses to soar in that rare 
ether. I prefer simply to think 
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of them as sublimed (if I may use 
the word) into their best and most 
characteristic qualities; the honesty, 
manliness, sweetness, fidelity, sim- 
plicity, which endeared them to 
us, in spite of many faults and weak- 
nesses. When the dross is cleared 
away, when the earthly garments 
drop, then the one ethereal spark— 
whichever it may be—expands into 
the pure flame of its perfect spiritual 
life.” 

Tue Cotonet.—‘I like the no- 
tion.” 

Marxnam.—“ Yes, that is about 
the most and best we can say. All 
dogma is out of place when we 
transcend the realm over which 
science presides. That dreadful 
creature, a Scotch theological pro- 
fessor: “a 

Tue Coroner (inquiringly).—‘ A 
Scotch theological professor ?” 

Marxnam. —* A Scotch _ theo- 
logical professor is never satisfied 
until he has reduced Almighty God 
Himself from an ineffable oversha- 
dowing mystery into a neat propo- 


sition which can be put into a lec- 
ture.” 

THe Docror.— The 
theological epigram has 


taste for 

certainly 
proved disastrous. I never could 
quite understand why Socinians 
and Calvinists should fight as they 
do; but, after all, the most furious 
wars have raged about refinements 
and subtleties which are utterly 
invisible to the naked eye of a 
layman.” 

Tue Coronet (smiling). —* You 
are a very Broad Churchman, my 
friend.” 

Tue Doctror.—*I am a narrow, 
bigoted, intolerant, despotic Chris- 
tian at home (as Cissy knows to her 
cost); but in theory I try to be as 
catholic as the Church to which I 
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belong. In the true sense, I be- 
lieve our Church to be the only one 
in the world which ever really 
strove to deserve the name; and 
when you come to read the admir- 
able work on which my friend, the 
Principal of the University of St. 
Andrews, is engaged, you will find 
that the Broad Church party in the 
English Church has a historical as 
well as a constitutional basis, and 
a roll of saintly names, of which 
any Church might be proud.” 

The sky that night (or what we 
could see of it or imagine of it in 
our deep valley) was most impres- 
sive. It was the sky which, accord- 
ing to the mood in which it is 
regarded, inspires hope or presages 
calamity. There was no wind, but 
the clouds were riven into fantastic 
shapes, and heaped confusedly up 
against the western heaven in banks 
of lurid purple and wild vermilion. 
But the eye did not rest on these; 
for beyond them we beheld a 
realm of purer and sweeter light— 
a tranquil field of tender orange 
—the far-away sanctuary of the 
sunset. 

We left the Colonel and Miss 
Vernon next morning at Stalden,— 
all, except Fred, who was resolute 
to obtain one glimpse, however 
brief, of the Val Ansasca. So he 
went with them up the grand Saas 
Thal, and stayed all night at the 
little inn on the Mattmarksee; and 
next morning, under a cloudless 
dawn, beheld the glory of the Monte 
Moro pass,—the unyeiled face of 
Monte Rosa. 

There they parted. 

““Good-bye, Miss Vernon—Doro- 
thy,” said poor Fred, with a great 
emptiness in his heart. 

“ Au revoir,” said Dorothy ; “ we 
meet at Rome.” 
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AMATEUR THEOLOGY: ARNOLD’S LITERATURE AND DOGMA. 


Ovrs is said to be an age of great 
religious thoughtfulness. ‘ Think- 
ers” are rife in all departments of 
knowledge, but especially in that 
which used to be supposed the 
highest and most difficult of all, 
and in which men only ventured 
to speculate who had trained them- 
selves by long and laborious culture. 
We have changed all that. Our 
most notable religious teachers are 
no longer men who have spent their 
days and nights in the study of 
Holy Scripture, and in calm and 
grave reflection on the great sub- 
jects which its study suggests, but 
“able” editors, ‘advanced ” dukes, 
and “literary” men with no func- 
tion for “ dogma,” and who despise 
it accordingly. If it were said that 
our age was one of great religious 
restlessness and excitement, there 
could be no doubt of the truth of 
the saying. For the very air around 
us is resonant with theological dis- 
turbance. And our newspapers serve 
up the morning news or the weekly 
retrospect amidst a garnishing of 
“‘modern” views or the latest the- 
ories of the origin and destiny of 
man. 

Nothing can well be more sin- 
gular than the chaos of religious 
“novelties” in which we are liv- 
ing. ‘There are no books more pop- 
ular than those which profess to 
discuss religious problems with what 
is called ‘ freshness”—or with some 
infusion of personal feeling. Old 
theories with new faces, which 
seemed dead and buried centuries 
ago, have come to life again. The 
rags of Stoicism, threadbare in the 
time of the Antonines—when they 
yet clothed truly noble natures— 
have been flaunted as discoveries in 


our face under the name of a great 

Tniversum ; and even the “sty of 
Epicurus” has found poetical vo- 
taries who, in feeding on the old 
garbage, suppose themselves to be 
luxuriating in a new divine food. 
There is hardly an opinion or ten- 
dency, philosophical or theological, 
which the wisdom of “eighteen 
Christian centuries” might have 
been thought to have outlived, 
which has not—in slightly or con- 
siderably altered form—shown signs 
of resuscitation, and begun anew to 
court the attention of the superficial 
and the half-informed minds which 
an ‘‘age of progress” never fails to 
produce in multitudes. 

It is always the characteristic of 
such an age to attack the most fun- 
damental and radical questions, and 
so to veer towards religious discus- 
sion, even while professing to ignore 
or despise religion. The great pro- 
blems of the origin of life, of the 
character of man, of the authority 
of Revelation, of the nature of reli- 
gion, reappear for fresh inquiry and 
controversy, as if they had never 
before wearied the brain or tasked 
its utmost powers. There is some- 
thing cheerful perhaps in this ever 
renewed assault on the great fort- 
resses of human thought, as if sure 
to yield at last to the accumulating 
knowledge and skill of successive 
generations. It is a witness, if no- 
thing else, to the bravery of, the 
human spirit, which refuses to be 
beaten back or succumb before the 
barred secrets which no one has yet 
disclosed. The attempt is a hope- 
ful yet a sad one, and must always 
command respect when we’ see not 
only courage, but true knowledge, 
and wise reverence, and patient and 
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large thoughtfulness engaged in it. 
The mind would be dead indeed 
that was not kindled into some en- 
thusiasm by the ardent ambition of 
a noble and well-controlled intellect 
—like that of Hooker or Butler in 
the past—to penetrate to the sources 
of our higher knowledge, and lay 
bare the granite, so to speak, of 
those convictions out of which, since 
the world began, all dignity of faith 
and earnestness of life have come. 
Let it not be supposed that we 
undervalue the power of thought, 
or the real use of “thinkers” in a 
world like ours. There are none 
who more thoroughly deserve hon- 
our than true thinkers—men who 
patiently go to the roots of ques- 
tions, in the light, not of their own 
fancy, but of all preceding know- 
ledge. There are none who do so 
much to advance human intelligence 
and the world’s welfare. Nor would 


we be supposed to imply that our 
age does not possess such thinkers. 
It would be strange and melancholy, 
indeed, if the higher methods of 


criticism and the great discoveries 
of science which have made the pre- 
sent generation so conspicuous, 
should not yield some definite and 
clear results in the enlargement of 
the Christian reason, and the widen- 
ing of men’s thought and faith. No 
doubt they will do so—and human 
civilisation will go forward on its 
career the better for the higher im- 
pulse thus imparted to it. 

It is nevertheless true that there are 
many pseudo-thinkers abroad—men 
of whom the world will certainly not 
be the better, but the worse, so far as 
they are likely to affect it. If the 
sight of men with real powers attack- 
ing the ‘old problems and bringing 
the accumulated thought of all the 
philosophies to bear upon them be a 
noble one, there is little to excite our 
admiration in the far more com- 
mon spectacle of crude speculation, 
fanciful theory, and unsound rage 
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for generalisation that constitute so 
much of what is at present called 
science, or of the flimsy confidence 
and superficial dilettanteism which 
passes with many for philosophy 
and theology. There is less to be 
said perhaps for some of our theo- 
logical teachers, than even for our 
rashest theorisers in science ; for the 
latter are at least primarily dealing 
with what they have carefully stud- 
ied and understand. If Mr. Dar- 
win’s halting logic and misconcep- 
tions of the nature of inference cast 
ridicule on some of his conclusions, 
he is yet thoroughly at home in the 
field of natural observation and in 
those crowds of facts which he sel- 
dom fails to marshal with accur- 
acy, however inconclusively he may 
interpret them. He and others have 
had a genuine scientific training, 
and they fail only when they leave 
their proper domain, and traverse 
a region of argument for which 
they have had no training, and for 
which, plainly, they have no special 
aptitude. But there are some of 
our theological essayists and anti- 
dogmatists, who not only “rush in 
where angels fear to tread,” but who 
have not been at the pains to 
master some of the most ordinary 
sources of information on the sub- 
jects on which they write so fiu- 
ently. Nothing but courage seems 
to them necessary to assail and 
overthrow the most cherished 
opinions of centuries. 

The fact is that theology nowa- 
days is considered to be an open 
pasture-ground on which all literary 
adventurers may disport themselves, 
and whet their appetite for spec- 
ulation and culture. Translations 
have made familiar the resources of 
German study, and even the latest 
results of Dutch Biblical Criticism 
and the new “ Experience - The- 
ology” of Gréningen are filtered 
through the columns of newspapers. 
There is a general admission that 


Q2y¥ 
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the older forms of Christian thought 
have had their day, and are no 
longer good for anything. It is 
hardly to be wondered at that our 
littérateurs and dukes, not alto- 
gether ‘‘inaccessible to ideas,” 
should join in the mélée of theo- 
logical criticism which is so gen- 
eral. They may know nothing of 
the history of Christian thought, 
they may fail to understand the 
profound conceptions out of. which 
some of the most common forms 
of theologicai opinion have come, 
they may be ignorant of the theolo- 
‘gical literature of their own country 
—by far the most solid and valu- 
able in spiritual and moral reflec- 
tiveness of any in the world—but 
they feel it to be their mission to 
enlighten a benighted Church and 
vaunt a new Christianity destined to 
supersede the old, and to bud forth 
and blossom into riper fruits of 
virtue than it has ever done. Such 
writers have never any doubt of 
the meaning of Calvinism, although 


they may never have read a word 


of Calvin. They judge glibly of 
Puritanism, although ignorant of 
Howe and Baxter alike. They can 
tell all about predestination, and 
free grace, and justification by faith, 
although each of these terms has a 
history which it would take years 
to learn, and they have hardly be- 
gun its study. 

It would be curious to inquire 
how it is that theology, of all branches 
of knowledge, has thus come, in our 
time, to be the special field for ama- 
teurs (a ‘feminine pastime,” as Lord 
Lytton says in ‘Kenelm Chilling- 
ly,’ which touches so admirably 
many features of the age), from the 
Prime Minister during his autumn 
leisure, to the London correspondent 
of a provincial newspaper. It can- 
not certainly be because it is less 
difficult as a branch of knowledge 
than some others, or that it needs 
less patience and capacity to master 
its great ideas. On the contrary, 
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whatever be the real value of the 
study, there is none which demands 
more knowledge or more patience 
and largeness of mind. But its sub- 
jects lie near to human life at every 
point, and touch multiplied social 
interests. In a time of ‘ new ideas”’ 
theology always comes to the front ; 
and every man who shares the new 
ideas is apt to fancy that he also 
understands and can refute the old. 
There is much that is inevitable in 
all this, and theology can, of course, 
claim no exemption from the laws 
of movement that rule all other 
branches of knowledge. This would 
be to set up a pretension for it which, 
in its very extravagance, would in- 
validate its title to be a true branch 
of knowledge at all. Our present 
criticism is as far as possible from 
implying such a conclusion. Our 
complaint is, not that theology is 
undergoing, as it must undergo, great 
modifications of its accumulated 
opinions and traditions, but that its 
old opinions are frequently set aside 
as valueless by those who have never 
studied them, and that its accumu- 
lated treasures are held to be so 
much waste-paper by many who 
know nothing of them, and have 
never tried to estimate them. There 
may be progress in theology as in 
other things, and the old phrases 
and forms of doctrine cannot be ex- 
pected to hold their place perman- 
ently here any more than elsewhere. 
But true advance is not to be sought 
in any branch of knowledge by 
merely turning our back on what is 
old and welcoming all manner of no- 
velties. We may have to unlearn 
much that our forefathers believed ; 
but it is only a shallow philosophy 
that does not recognise what was 
true and good, as well as defective 
and false, in the grounds of their 
belief. With all our increased know- 
ledge and more exact canons of veri- 
fication, the capacity of human 
thought varies but slightly from age 
to age. It may be fairly questioned, 
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indeed, whether the power of brain, 
in individual cases, retains its old 
level with the wider diffusion of in- 
tellectual culture. The attitude of 
the student, therefore, towards past 
forms of opinion, ought always to be 
an attitude of respectful criticism. 
If no doctrines, however venerable, 
are entitled to acceptance merely 
because they are old, it is yet the 
business of the student to trace and 
acknowledge the true conditions of 
thought or faith out of which they 
grew, and the genuine elements of 
knowledge which they embrace, or 
were supposed to embrace, against 
the errors of their time. The study 
of dogma, pursued in this manner, 
becomes a study which at once iliu- 
minates the past and guides the pre- 
sent. It is the best corrective of ex- 
travagant theory and self-confidence. 
The student learns how varied, 
subtle, and multiplied have been 
the relations of religious thought in 
all ages of intellectual excitement 
—how constantly these relations 


repeat themselves under modified 
forms—and how little essential no- 
velty there frequently is in the most 


*‘modern” theories. He acquires 
an instinct of appreciation and bal- 
ance of judgment that enables him 
to estimate the real constituents of 
progress in any movement, and to 
guide possibly the course of the 
movement in a useful or beneficial 
direction. 

It is one of our most serious ob- 
jections to the work before us that 
it betrays so inadequate an estimate 
of the true meaning and value of 
dogma, and of the high uses which 
may come from its intelligent study 
to the advance of religious thought. 
We take this objection the more 
freely, because the author is evi- 
dently not without serious aims in 
this and other publications which he 
has devoted to religious questions, 
however easy it may be for many 
readers to doubt this. We credit 
Mr. Arnold, after a careful perusal 
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of these writings, with a desire 
upon the whole to help religious in- 
quiry, and to bring the claims of the 
Christian Church before a certain 
class of minds disposed to set them 
aside altogether. There are passages 
here and there so admirably ex- 
pressed, and even lines of thought 
at times so finely worked out, that 
we are bound to accept them as 
fruits of a genuine religious interest. 
We have felt inclined to say to our- 
selves, this author is not a mere 
amateur—one who writes upon 
theology because it is the fashion 
of the day to do so. 

This, we are sorry to confess, 
is not the impression left by Dr. 
Arnold’s latest and apparently most 
mature work. It has, upon the 
whole, fewer traces of earnest in- 
telligence, while the faults of the 
author appear in their most aggra- 
vated form. Especially, it has all 
those characteristics which stamp 
the mere amateur writer in theo- 
logy or in anything else. Although 
in the form of a book, ‘ Literature 
and Dogma’ is really only a large 
pamphlet directed in great part 
against the bishops of the Church 
of England, particularly the Bishops 
of Winchester and Gloucester. The 
same continuous vein of flippant 
personality, designed as pleasantry, 
which marked ‘St. Paul and Pro- 
testantism’ towards the Dissenters, 
pervades this volume towards the 
bishops. And here it is more offen- 
sive, because at once more obtrusive 
and less directly connected with the 
subject. The previous volume was, 
after all, in form little more than a 
pamphlet. It was of the nature 
of a special appeal to the Non- 
conformists; but the present vol- 
ume is meant to be “ An Essay to- 
wards a better apprehension of the 
Bible.” Itseems to have grown out of 
a natural wish of the author to work 
out in a larger and more consistent 
form, with reference to Scripture as 
a whole, the threads of thought 
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which he had previously started in 
relation’ to St. Paul. No object 
could well be more grave or ele- 
vated. It was surely undesirable 
to mix up with such an object any 
grievances the author may have 
with the Bishops of Gloucester or 
Winchester, or the Archbishop of 
York, or the Dean of Norwich. 
Evidently, those ecclesiastical au- 
thorities have not judged highly 
of Mr. Arnold’s efforts to expound 
St. Paul or to minimise religious 
dogma. It was not to be expected 
that they would. But this is no 
reason why they should be made 
to play the part— not of chorus, 
but, we might say, of scullion, in 
his present volume. Appearing in 


the introduction as the represen- 
tatives of dogmatic theology, they 
reappear in the background of his 
argument, whenever it is convenient 
for him to discharge some of that 
irrepressible scorn with which his 
style is constantly mantling. 


There 
may be, to certain readers, some- 
thing of entertainment in their 
first or second appearance, and the 
“ chaff” which he levels at them ; but 
even the reader in search of amuse- 
ment gets heartily tired of them. 
The “chaff” becomes very dreary, 
indeed ; and Mr. Arnold’s taste, if 
not his sense, should have made him 
avoid this. 

This manner was sufficiently try- 
ing in ‘St. Paul and Protestant- 
ism.’ The reader grew wearied 
with Mr. Miall, and Mr. Mill, and 
the “Rev. W. Cattle,” and the 
“Rev. E. W. Conder,” and Mr. 
Winterbotham, and his “spirit of 
watchful jealousy.” Even in what 
was little more than a brochure on 
a grave subject, it was felt that 
the effect was not promoted, but 
impaired, by such headlong person- 
alities. Only the author’s lightness 
of touch, and the deftness with 
which his satirical shafts were 
a rendered them tolerable. 

In the more elaborate volume be- 
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fore us they become altogether in- 
tolerable. They wound our taste 
and sense of fairness without ad- 
vancing the argument, or raising any 
responsive smile of well bred con- 
tempt in the reader, or at least in 
any reader who is not a facsimile 
of Mr. Arnold himself. They are, inv 
short, nothing but impertinences. 
In any circumstances they would 
be so; but as by-play in an argu- 
ment “towards a better apprehen- 
sion of the Bible,” they are serious 
literary blemishes, at variance with 
that very culture of which Mr. 
Arnold has proclaimed himself the 
peculiar apostle. In one instance, 
indeed—an illustration of what he 
calls ‘the Protestant story of Jus- 
tification” —he has allowed his love 
of persona] allusion to hurry him 
into a parallel of such merely vulgar 
profanity as to shock every true and 
right instinct. No Philistine who 
had never heard of ‘“ sweetness and 
light” could have further trans- 
gressed. Our author would do well 
to remember that there may be a 
Philistinism of thought as well as 
of manner, and that the true British 
character of that name may appear all 
the more offensively when clothed 
with a certain external polish. It is 
a deeper outrage to drag the sacred 
thoughts of your fellow-creatures into 
that aspect of caricature to which 
the highest subjects often lend 
themselves most easily, than to 
cherish honestly even the most im- 
perfect and debased notions of such 
subjects. It cannot advance the 
conception of religion to have any 
of its doctrines, and especially one 
which has so powerfully swayed 
many devout minds, presented under 
images of ludicrous inaptitude. 

The great object of Mr. Arnold's 
present volume, as it was in a more 
limited degree of his previous essay 
on St. Paul, is to draw out the distince- 
tion betwixt dogma, or what he fre- 
quently calls ‘‘ metaphysics” in reli- 
gion, and religion itself. “* Religion,” 
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he truly enough says, “means simply 
either a binding to righteousness, 
or else a serious attending to right- 
eousness, and dwelling upon it: 
which of these two it most nearly 
means depends upon the view we 
take of the word’s derivation ; but it 
means one of them, and they are 
really much the same.” ‘‘ Dogma,” 
on the other hand, means such 
theoretical or metaphysical views as 
are held by the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Gloucester about the 
divinity of our Lord—such ideas 
as that ‘God is a person, the great 
First Cause, the moral and intelligent 
Governor of the universe, Jesus 
Christ consubstantial with him, and 
the Holy Ghost a person proceeding 
from the other two.” 

The following is a specimen of 
the peculiar manner in which he 
places his subject*before the reader : 
“The distinguished Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford thought 
it needful to tell us on a public 
occasion lately, that ‘religion is no 
more to be severed from dogma than 
light from the sun.’ Everyone, again, 
remembers the Bishops of Winches- 
ter and Gloucester making, in con- 
vocation the other day, their re- 
markable effort ‘to do something,’ 
as they said, ‘ for the honour of our 
Lord’s Godhead,’ and to mark their 
sense of that infinite separation for 
time and for eternity, which is 
involved in rejecting the Godhead 
of the eternal Son. In the same 
way: ‘To no teaching,’ says one 
champion of dogma, ‘can the appel- 
lation of Christian be truly given 
which does not involve the idea of a 
personal God,’ and then lays like 
stress on the correct ideas about the 
personality of the Holy Ghost. ‘Our 
Lord unquestionably,’ says a third, 
‘annexes eternal life to a right 
knowledge of the Godhead’ — that 
is, to aright speculative dogmatic 
knowledge of it.” 

But in truth all these things, and 
not least “the idea of a personal 
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God,” are, in Mr. Arnold’s opinion, 
of{the nature of “abstruse rezson- 
ings” or metaphysics, with which 
religion has nothing to do. The 
word “God” is an unscientific term 
—‘a term thrown out, so to speak, 
ata not fully grasped object of the 
speaker’s consciousness—a literary 
term, in short; and mankind mean 
different things by it as their con- 
sciousness differs. Strictly 
and formally, the word ‘God,’ we 
now learn from the philologist, means, 
like its kindred Aryan words theos, 
deus, and deva, simply brilliant. 
In a certain narrow way, therefore, 
this is the one exact and scientific 
sense of the word. It was long 
thought to mean good, and so Luther 
took it to mean the best that man 
knows or can know; and in this 
sense, as a matter of fact and his- 
tory, mankind constantly use the 
word.” The theological sense of 
the word—the sense in which it is 
used by the Bishops of Winchester 
and Gioucester—is, according to Dr. 
Arnold, quite another thing. This 
is ‘“‘deduced from the ideas of sub- 
stance, identity, causation, design, 
and soon.” And all this has noth- 
ing to do with religion. For surely 
“if there be anything’ with which 
metaphysics have nothing to do, and 
where a plain man without skill to 
walk in the arduous paths of ab- 
struse reasoning may yet find him- 
self at home, it is religion. For the 
object of religion is conduct; and 
conduct is really, however men may 
overlay it with philosophical dis- 
quisitions, the simplest thing in the 
world — that is to say, it is the 
simplest thing in the world so far 
as understanding is concerned; as 
regards doing, it is the hardest thing 
in the world.” 

Again and again, after his man- 
ner, the author reiterates, ‘“‘ Religion 
is conduct; and conduct is three- 
fourths of human life.” “When we 
are asked, what is the object of reli- 
gion? let us reply, conduct. And 
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when we are asked further what is 
conduct? let us answer, three- 
Sourths of life.” 

Now of course it is needless to 
say, and it was hardly necessary for 
Mr. Arnold to announce with such 
repetitory emphasis, that there is 
a distinction betwixt religion and 
dogma. The distinction lies obvi- 
ously in the respective nature of the 
things. ‘Religion is conduct,” as 
the author says, or touches conduct. 
It is practical, and may and fre- 
quently does exist where there is 
little or no knowledge of dogma. 
Dogma, again, is in form at least 
ntellectual. It represents our con- 
ception of religious truth, and, like 
all other intellectual products, it 
may be clearly apprehended without 
any practical result. But surely the 
fact that opinion does not necessarily 
influence conduct, by no means de- 
stroys the value of “right opinions” 
in religion any more than in other 
things. Because dogma is some- 
thing quite distinct from conduct, 
and the one may exist without the 
other, this is no reason for disparag- 
ing dogma, or for putting it aside 
as of no account. For what are 
dogmas, after all, but men’s high- 
est thoughts about religion — the 
thoughts of the Church formulated 
and set down in order respecting 
those Divine relations out of which 
all religion comes, and into which, 
when we make it a subject of reflec- 
tion, it always runs? Man, as our 
author quotes, ‘is a being of a large 
discourse looking before and after,” 
and he cannot help thinking out 
what appear to him the conditions 
of right conduct. It is of the 
essence of religion that these condi- 
tions are felt largely to be beyond 
ourselves. Of this very fact Mr. 
Arnold makes much. “The not 
ourselves,” which is in us and around 
us, and exercises constantly so much 
influence over us, is his own phrase 
to express the religious side of life. 
Or again, more definitely, “‘ Zhe not 
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ourselves which mukes for righteous- 
ness ;”” or, more definitely still, ‘the 
enduring power, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness.” These are 
the forms under which he conceives 
the Divine, or that which is more 
than we are, and in conformity with 
which religion arises. Even he can- 
not get quit of dogma so far. Godis 
for him—not a person or a cause 
(this is to anthropomophise)—but 
the “ Eternal,” or “ enduring Power 
not ourselves which makes for right- 
eousness.” ‘To talk of God as a per- 
son, still more as a ‘‘ personal First 
Cause, the moral and _ intelligent 
Governor of the universe,” is to talk 
what appears to him unverifiable 
nonsense. But to talk of God as 
“the stream of tendency by which 
all things fulfil the law of their be- 
ing,” or as the “ Eternal” —the “ en- 
during Power ndt ourselves which 
makes for righteousness”—this is to 
talk in one case the language of 
science, and in the other case the 
language of religious experience. 
We say nothing in the meantime of 
the value of these definitions, or 
whether they have any claim to 
stand for what our author makes 
them stand; we point merely to 
the obvious fact that in both cases 
they are generalisations of the nature 
of dogma. ‘They are the intellectual 
forms in which the Divine seems 
true to him, or the opinions regard- 
ing it which he would wish us to 
receive for our mental peace and our 
practical good. 

But to most minds—may we not 
say to a catholic consensus of minds ? 
—the Divine is far more truly con- 
ceived asa “great intelligent First 
Cause, or moral Governor of the uni- 
verse.” Does Mr. Arnold suppose 
that the Bishops of Winchester or 
Gloucester, or even the Archbishop 
of York, have invented “ the idea of 
God asa person,” that this idea is 
a mere product of their metaphysics, 
or of anybody’s metaphysics? Even 
the more formal Christian dogmas 
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are in no sense metaphysical inven- 
tions. Who has invented them 
or given them their dominance in 
the sphere of religion? Powerful 
as bishops and archbishops are, 
they are hardly equal to any such 
task as this. Surely they are only 
there, the most abstruse of them, 
because they were in their day real 
growths of Christian thought and 
experience—as real as any products 
of modern thought, to say the least 
of it. If Christian theology teaches 
that ““God is a person,” it is not 
merely that any bishops have 
thought or reasoned so, but because 
all the revelations of the Divine, “the 
not ourselves,” in history and in hu- 
man life, have pointed towards this 
conclusion. When men were athirst 


for the Divine, and could not find it 
in such mere stoical conceptions of 
order and righteous power as Mr. Ar- 
nold once more tenders for our ac- 
ceptance, then the words of Christ re- 
vealed to them a living Father—not 
merely a power making for right- 


eousness, but a divine Person loving 
righteousness and hating evil. 

Mr. Arnold does not profess to 
doubt that this element of personality 
enters into the Biblical conception of 
God. But he casts it aside as a mere 
poetic accretion of the main idea, 
which, according to him, was “the 
Eternal.” ‘The Eternal” was that 
special conception of the Divine 
which the Hebrew mind meant to 
designate by the name ‘ which we 
wrongly convey either without trans- 
lation by Jehovah—which gives us 
the notion of a mere mythological 
deity—or by a wrong translation, 
Lord, which gives us the notion of 
a magnified and non-natural man. 
. . « In Israel’s earliest history and 
earliest literature under the name of 
Eloah, Elohim, the Mighty, there 
may have lain and matured, there did 
lie and mature, ideas of God more 
as a moral power, more as a power 
connected above everything with 
conduct and righteousness, than 
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were entertained by other races. 
Not only can we judge by the result 
that this must have been so, but 
we can see that it was so. Still 
their name, the Mighty, does not in 
itself involve any true and deep 
religious ideas, any more than our 
name the Brilliant. With the Eternal 
it is otherwise. For what did they 
mean by the Eternal? the Eternal 
what? the Eternal cause? Alas! 
these poor people were not Arch- 
bishops of York. They meant 
the Eternal righteous, who loveth 
righteousness. This is admitted to 
have been the idea which Israel had 
of the Divine. He personified his 
Eternal, for he was strongly moved, 
and an orator and a _ poet,”—and 
“man never knows how anthropo- 
morphic he is,” according to the 
saying of Goethe. Therefore “ Israel 
called God the maker of all things, 
who gives drink to all out of his 
pleasure as out of ariver; but he 
was led to this by no theory of a 
first cause. The grandeur of the 
spectacle given by the world, the 
grandeur of the cause of its all 
being not ourselves, being above 
and beyond ourselves, and immea- 
surably dwarfing us, a man of 
imagination instinctively personifies 
as a single mighty, loving, and pro- 
ductive power.” The language of 
Scripture is everywhere of the same 
character. So far it is a mere poeti- 
cal adaptation. ‘‘God is a father, 
because the power in and around us 
which makes for righteousness is 
indeed best described by the name 
of this authoritative but yet tender 
and protecting relation.” 

This and nothing else was the 
sense in which Jesus used the name 
of Father. He gave no ‘‘new or 
more precise definition of God, but 
took up this term just as Israel used 
it to stand for the Hternal that loveth 
righteousness. If, therefore, this term 
was, in Israel’s use of it, not a term 
of science, but, as we say, a term of 
common speech, of poetry and elo- 
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quence thrown out at avast object of 
consciousness not fully owned by it, 
so it was in Christ’s use of it also. 
And if the substratum of scientific 
affirmation in the term was not the 
affirmation of ‘a great personal First 
Cause, the moral and _ intelligent 
Governor of the universe,’ but the 
affirmation of ‘an enduring Power 
not ourselves that makes for right- 
cousness,’ so itremained with Christ 
likewise. Instead of pro- 
claiming what the Bishop of Glou- 
cester calls ‘the blessed truth that 
the God of the universe is a person,’ 
Jesus uttered a warning for all 
time against this unprofitable jargon 
by saying, ‘God is an influence (a 
Spirit), and those who would serve 
Him must serve Him not by any 
form of words or rites, but by in- 
ward motion and in reality.’—P. 191, 
192, 198, 199. 

It is difficult to criticise statements 
of this kind, in which the language 
of Scripture is used so confidently, 


and yet in a sense so different from 


what is customary. If + we are to 
take the language of Scripture as 
expressive of religious truth at all, 
on what ground can we accept its 
witness to the Divine righteousness 
and exclude its witness to the Divine 
personality ? The *‘ idea of God asa 
person” may seem ridiculous to Mr. 
Arnold, but it was plainly a very 
real and true idea, and no mere 
poetical imagination to the mind 
of Hebrew Psalmist and Prophet. 
“ Jehovah is my Shepherd ; [shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures; He leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth 
my soul; He leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for His name's 
sake.... O God (Elohim), thou 
art my God: early will I seek Thee. 
My soul thirsteth for Thee... . 
O Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee 
shall all flesh come.” It is surely un- 
necessary to quote passages to show 
how pervading this personal strain is 
everywhere in the Old Testament, 
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heart crying unto heart—the con- 
scious self, ignorant and astray, ap- 
pealing for light and help to an 
almighty conscious Being, who 
“ knoweth our frame,” and “ likeasa 
father pitieth his children,” pitieth 
them that fear Him. Is not this 
the deepest strain of psalm and 
prophecy to which the other strain 
of righteousness is added, rather 
than that to this? The idea of a 
personal Being who thinks and 
loves and reigns,—is not this the 
primary idea of the Divine to Abra- 
ham, who was the friend of God—to 
David, who was His servant—and 
to Isaiah, whose eyes had seen in 
vision the King, the Lord of Hosts? 
The idea of righteousness was no 
doubt a very vital and fruitful 
growth of the Hebrew mind, but 
it was of later, and, at the end, of 
more imperfect development than 
the idea of personality. God was a 
conscious Will or Providence—-a 
personal Power to help and guide 
and punish, before He was seen to be 
in all things a righteous Power, de- 
manding not merely sacrifice and 
burnt-offering, but clean hands and 
a pure heart. Looking, therefore, 
merely at the religious consciousness 
of the Hebrew, how can we reject 
its primary and accept its secondary 
revelation ? on what principle can 
we pronounce the one to be poetry 
and the other experience or fact ? 
Certainly Israel felt Jehovah to be 
more truly a person—one who cared 
for, and loved, and protected them— 
than anything else. 

And who can doubt, in reading 
the Gospels, that this element 
of personality, sublimed into the 
perfect conception of fatherhood, 
is the conception of God which 
is everywhere present to the 
mind of Jesus? “JI thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because Thou hast hid these things 
Srom the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes. Even 80, 
Father: for so it seemed good in Thy 
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sight. All things are delivered unto 
me of my Futher: and no man 
Inoweth the Son but the Father ; 
neither knoweth any man the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal Him.” What 
need here also to multiply quota- 
tions ? Do not we feel everywhere 
in the life of Christ, and at last in 
His passion and death, that it was 
the sense of personal relationship to 
God which sustained and blessed 
Him more than all else? God was 
to Him a Father. He was His 
Father with whom he daily dwelt 
in blessed communion, whose con- 
scious presence cheered Him, whose 
absence for a moment bewildered 
and terrified Him. Can we believe 
that all that Christ verified of God 
was “a power not himself making 
Sor righteousness ;” that He had no 
conscious intercourse with a Divine 
mind; that the will of God which 
He declared was not a conscious 
purpose? God as a power not our- 
selves making for righteousness, is 


not only something less, as indeed 
Mr. Arnold admits, than the “ God 
and Father of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” but something else 


—something outside the genuine 
Christian conception, and quite 
different from it. Not that there 
is any question of righteousness 
being an element of this conception. 
It is so invariably. The very glory 
of the Christian idea of God is that 
it blends in undistinguishable union 
the elements of righteousness and 
fatherhood or personality. God is 
a righteous Father. The laws of His 
family and kingdom are laws of 
righteousness. His will is ever a 
righteous will. He is, as Mr. Ar- 
nold so often repeats, “ the Eternal 
that loveth righteousness.” There 
is no doubt of all this, and the verity 
of this idea of God is one of the 
blessings of the Christian revelation. 
Yet, withal, this is not the inner 
side of the Christian idea. Right- 
eousness is everywhere present in 
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it, but fatherhood is the core and 
centre of the idea, or, we should 
rather say, the fact. Primarily 
God was to Christ His Father, and 
to all who know the method of 
Christ, that very method of inward- 
ness of which Mr. Arnold says so 
much, God is primarily “‘ Our Father 
which art in heaven.” It is the 
personal relation that is the deepest 
relation in the Christian conscious- 
ness of God. Nay, it is that which 
takes the place of all other thoughts 
of God, and to which all others 
gather, as its living centre. Father 
—my God and Father—is what the 
Christian heart means by God— 
what it knows as God—what it has 
verified to be God, although not in 
Mr. Arnold’s sense of verification. 
It is surprising that Mr. Arnold - 
did not feel that his own notion 
of verification takes him quite out- 
side the Christian, or indeed the 
religious, sphere. ‘The difference be- 
twixt God as described by him, and 
God as “a great personal First Cause 
who thinks and loves,” is that the 
one, as he supposes, can be verified, 
and the other cannot. Nobody can 
ever know, he says, or be sure that 
God is a person. And what people 
wish nowadays, and especially our 
hard-headed “‘ masses,” is to be sure 
of what they are called upon to hold 
or accept. ‘The masses, with their 
rude practical instinct, go straight 
to the heart of the matter. They 
are told there is a great personal 
First Cause who thinks and loves, 
the moral and intelligent Author 
and Governor of the universe; and 
that the Bible and Bible-righteous- 
ness come from Him. Now they do 
not begin by asking with the intel- 
ligent Socinian, whether the doctrine 
of the Atonement is worthy of this 
moral and intelligent Ruler; they 
begin by asking what proof we have 
of Him at all. Moreover, they re- 
quire plain experimental proof, such 
as that fire burns them if they touch 
it.” This is the sort of proof, he 
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thinks, that can be given of God as 
‘the Power not ourselves that makes 
Sor righteousness.” He would say to 
the working man who rejects God 
and religion altogether, ‘“‘ Try it. 
You can try it.” That there is such 
a Power not ourselves you can 
verify by the very same process as 
you verify that fire burns—by ex- 
perience! ‘Every case of conduct, 
of that which is more than three- 
fourths of your own life, and of the 
life of all mankind, will prove it to 
you. Disbelieve it and you will 
find out your mistake ; as sure as if 
you disbelieve that fire burns, and 
put your hand into the fire, you will 
tind out your mistake. Believe it, 
and you will find the benefit of it.” 

Now, if Mr. Arnold means by this 
(and if he does not mean so much, 
the illustration will not serve his 
purpose), that religious truth is to 
be tested by experiments of the same 
nature as that by which we prove 
that fire burns, and that no religion 


has claim upon us which cannot 
stand this test—it is surely evident, 
first of all, that this is not the order 


of religious certitude. Men do not 
Jind religion in this way. It finds 
them. It seizes them not as a law 
of being, or conduct, to which they 
must conform, but as a living awe, 
a conscious presence haunting them. 
God is not a power outside of them 
which they seek to verify after Mr. 
Arnold’s manner, but a power with- 
in them which their whole life con- 
fesses. He is, they feel: and their 
spirits witness with His Spirit the 
fact. God, in short, is a revelation 
to the human heart and conscience, 
and not a mere law or order which 
we verify, as we verify the proper- 
ties of fire or water, or any other 
natural substance. Whether His 
righteous power is not also verifia- 
ble in this manner is another ques- 
tion. We believe it is. All Chris- 
tian thinkers, no less than Mr. 
Arnold, hold that righteousness is 
the only law of happiness in indi- 
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viduals or states, and that the course 
of every life and of every national 
history more or less proves this. 
Nothing can be finer or truer than 
much that he says on this subject. 
But the sphere of experimental veri- 
fication in individual conduct—in 
history—is not the inner religious 
sphere. It is not properly this 
sphere at all. This is within the 
spirit alone. It is the life of the 
soul abiding in God; and finding 
all its strength and righteousness 
and rest in Him. To such a spirit 
and life there is no doubt of God; 
and of God as a Father, and not 
merely a Power—as a Personal Love 
dealing with us, and not a mere 
Force binding us. 

Plainly this was the side on 
which Christ approached men, and 
the special aspect in which He set 
God before them. God is your 
Father. He is willing to save you. 
For this end have I come into the 
world to make known to you His 
loving will for your good. ‘“ J came 
Jorth from the Father. Again I leave 
the world and go to the Father... . 
God so loved the world, that He gave 
ITis only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” It is 
easy for Mr. Arnold to call this mere 
language of accommodation adapted 
to the common beliefs of the Jews, 
and necessary to be used if Christ 
was ‘to address them intelligibly at 
all. We quote it in illustration 
of his essential method, as of the 
method of all great religious teach- 
ers, whose first and last aim is not 
with conduct, or even with right- 
eousness, all important as_ these 
are, but with God as a living 
authority, and with man as a crea- 
ture of God. ‘Repent,’ no doubt 
such teachers have always said. 
“ Be changed in your whole inner 
man.” ‘ Renounce thyself,” they 
have also said. But primarily they 
have always said, or at least all 
who have “learned of Christ” have 
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said, “God is your Father—He has. 


claims upon you. He has sent His 
Son into the world to save you.” 
And this thought of God as a liv- 
ing Being “ who thinks and loves,” 
whose we are, and yet against whom 
we have sinned—this thought of 
God it is which has been the well- 
spring of religious life in Christen- 
dom, which pours itself forth in all 
the prayers of the Christian Church, 
and which these beautiful natures, 
with what Mr. Arnold calls a genius 
for religion, have especially cherished. 
They have never thought of verify- 
ing God as he would have us to 
do. They have never thought of 
the results of conduct as tests of re- 
ligious truth. God is within them. 
Religious truth is for them the ex- 
perience of the heart and conscience 
—its own light lightening and send- 
ing its verifying radiance down upon 
all the lower levels of conduct. 

If this is not the “ experiment” 
of the nature desiderated by Mr. 
Arnold, it is nevertheless the sort 
of experiment which has been first 
of all and last of all satisfactory to 
the religious nature. It is such an 
inner consciousness of God to which 
the saintly and good in all ages have 
clung, when they had nothing else 
to which to cling—when no way 
of righteousness was plain to them, 
and the course of their own lives 
and the course of the world seemed 
to lie in darkness. ‘‘ Righteousness 
is no doubt salvation,”’ but the con- 
sciousness of this has not been 
always present to the Church, or at 
any rate this has not been the prim- 
ary spring of the most powerful re- 
ligious movements. No thought of 
conduct, nor even passion for right- 
eousness—but the subduing con- 
sciousness of God, and of the living, 
personal, responsible, relation of all 
to Him, as children to a father, as 
subjects to a lord,—this has been 
the special inspiration of religious 
hearts in all ages. And if this rela- 
tion is unverifiable according to Mr. 
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Arnold’s illustration, it is only be- 
cause his illustration is inapplicable 
to the case. Religious facts are not 
facts of the same nature as the pro- 
perties of fire or water, and you can- 
not certify them in the same manner. 
Fire always burns, and if any one 
doubts the fact let him try it. But 
it is of the very nature of religion 
to appeal to.a religious sense—as 
of poetry to a poetic sense, as Mr. 
Arnold himself confesses, or music 
to a harmonic sense. The laws or 
truths of both poetry and music are 
unverifiable to those who have no 
taste or capacity for either. They 
connot be tested as you test the facts 
of nature. They are none the less 
true on thisaccount. They yield an 
experience of their own which is 
their sufficient evidence. And taking 
religious experience as our guide, 
can there be any doubt that the 
personality of God is a fact to it as 
sure as the fact that fire burns, 
although not after the same man- 
ner sure? It proves itself within the 
spiritual sphere ; it is the root-rela- 
tion of all religious affection and as- 
piration ; it is the life and strength 
of all religious effort; it is the joy 
of Christian song, and the breath of 
Christian prayer. “‘O God, Thou 
art my God: early will I seek Thee.” 

Is all the accumulated experience 
of the Christian ages to pass for no- 
thing, or less than nothing—“ a huge 
mistake,” “an enormous blunder” ? 
With so much talk of experience, 
is nothing to be allowed for what 
Christian men have felt and thought 
from the beginning? It is surely an 
egregious misreading of human his- 
tory—to say nothing else—to sup- 
pose that the deepest and most 
sacred convictions of the human 
heart have been nothing but mis- 
applied metaphysics. Nor is it less 
an astounding affectation to suppose 
that it has remained to Mr. Arnold 
to point out this, and to recall men 
from the region of “abstruse reason- 
ing” to the region of “ fact and ex- 
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perience” in religion. Itis nothe in- 
deed, but the *‘ Zeit-Geist ”—he says, 
in a concluding passage of banter— 
that has discovered this. But the 
“ Zeit-Geist,” powerful as it is, is no- 
thing but a transitory phase in the 
evolution of human experience. It 
will take its place and leave its re- 
sult in the onward course of history. 
It has no claims to, do anything 
more, and least of all to dispossess 
us of our old treasures till it has 
provided for us something better 
than “a Power not ourselves making 
for righteousness.” Moreover, it has 
other prophets than Mr. Arnold; 
some of whom will not even allow 
us so much as this—will have no- 
thing to do with righteousness, or 
with the Bible as the great lesson- 
book of righteousness. 

This is the second point of weak- 
ness, as it appears to us, in our 
author’s plan of verification. Try 
conduct, he says, and you will find 
that righteousness is salvation, life, 
happiness. So far Mr. Arnold is at 
one with the ordinary Christian; 
and we observe that there are those 
in these “ thoughtful” weekly and 
monthly organs of opinion, which 
report to us every “advance” of 
the “ Zeit-Geist” in religion, and in 
other things, who are full of gratitude 
to our author for this acknowledg- 
ment as to righteousness. Almost, 
they feel and say, he is persuaded 
to be a Christian; and although 
they cannot approve of his flip- 
pancies towards the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Gloucester, and “the 
Council of Nicza,” they are dis- 
posed to pardon them for the sake 
of this admission. But there are 
many others, we need not say, who 
look upon Mr. Arnold as unfaithful 
to the “ Zeit-Geist ” just in so far as 
he is weak enough to talk about 
righteousness at all—or a Power 
not ourselves making for righteous- 
ness. And these are the “men of 
science,” par excellence, in our day— 
the men who are given to verifica- 
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tion, and will allow of nothing that 
we cannot verify, as we verify the 
fact that fire burns. Righteousness, 
they will say,—what has science to 
do with righteousness? Such an 
idea is just as much a product of 
metaphysics as_ personality — the 
one as untangible, as unverifiable as 
the other. All that science has to 
do with is Nature and its laws— 
and these laws operate in a purely 
mechanical manner. We know 
nothing of any power behind them, 
and least of all of a righteous power. 
We know merely that our lives 
must be ordered into obedience to 
these laws, and that if we violate 
them no allowance is made for our 
ignorance and mistake. And this is 
really the simpler view of the mat- 
ter, if we must have scientific veri- 
fication for everything. Facts, and 
the order in which these facts recur, 
are all that science can know in a 
strictly scientific manner. We have 
really no right to interpret nature 
or life so far as to include in them 
the idea of power—still less of a 
Power making for righteousness. 
How can we tell, looking merely at 
the outside of things? There are 
many things, evidently, that do not 
make for righteousness, 80 far as we 
can see. The wicked are seen to 
flourish “ like a green bay-tree,” and 
the pure and humble and good to 
live and die in misery. If there is 
a rapture in righteousness, this does 
not come from any outside view of 
its effects, or because righteousness 
(as Mr. Arnold so often quotes) 
‘‘tendeth to life,” but from the un- 
dying faith within that there is a 
living Power above us that loveth 
righteousness, and will make it 
triumph in the end. It is, in short,) 
that very faith in a personal God, 
which Mr. Arnold ridicules, which 
alone sustains the idea of righteous- 
ness, and makes it a passion to any 
poor, weak, human soul. This is 
the living root from which the 
flower of righteousness, and every 
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virtue of conduct, most surely and 
strongly springs. Cut it away, and 
the passion for this, or any other 
form of goodness, would die out of 
the human heart. How should it 
live, if all we can ever know are the 
mere movements on the chess- 
board, if there is nothing behind 
the changing phenomena of which 
we are a part? It would still 
be our business, indeed, to learn 
the game of life as well as we 
could. But how many are there 
who would never learn it! How 
many have never a chance of weigh- 
ing the calculations which it in- 
volves, or testing the rules of con- 
duct! ‘To such, righteousness is a 
mere name. They see it nowhere. 
Nor indeed do any of us see it, or 
know it, apart from the belief of 
something more than we can see 
and feel. Without some such be- 
lief life has no plan,—no ideal. 

And so, as it appears to us, Mr. 
Arnold’s verifying test returns upon 
himself. We cannot verify right- 
eousness, still less that there 7s a 


power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness, as we verify the fact 


that fire burns. All that he can 
verify in this manner is the recur- 
rence of certain outward conditions 
to which he chooses to give this 
name, and behind which he supposes 
that there is a power working or 
making for them. This is the measure 
of his faith ; but beyond question it 
iz faith and not science which so far 
utters itself in Mr. Arnold’s creed, 
scanty as it is, no less than in all other 
creeds. The idea of righteousness is 
as truly a product of conscience, or 
what he calls metaphysic, as_ the 
idea of personality—born within, 
and not gathered from without. 
Nay, they are twin ideas—the one 
lying within the other in the com- 
mon conscience everywhere—a law 
or order of conduct (righteousness), 
and a lawgiver or personal authority 
from whom the law comes. This 
is the voice of experience, not in Mr. 
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Arnold’s sense, but in a higher and 
truer sense—the voice of the right- 
eous heart and religious life every- 
where—the voice of Psalmist, and 
Prophet, and Apostle, and Fathers, 
and Saint in all ages. Always they 
have felt and realised not only a 
law of righteousness, but a living 
source of righteousness—a power 
not indeed themsclves, but conscious, 
intelligent, like themselves,—holding 
them not merely by blind force, 
but loving, guiding, and educating 
them as their Shepherd and Father 
—‘the Shepherd and Bishop of 
their souls.” 

And this brings us back to the 
initial and pervading absurdity of 
Mr. Arnold’s volume—his concep- 
tion of dogma as a mere excrescence 
or disease of religion. All the creeds 
are to him mere mistakes ; all Chris- 
tian theology a mere illusion of meta- 
physics, or jumble of abstract rea- 
sonings. They have come out of a 
misdirected criticism of the Bible, 
and must perish with all other pro- 
ducts of misdirected criticism. ‘“ As 
were the geography, physiology, cos- 
mology of the men who developed 
dogma, so was also their faculty for 
a scientific Bible criticism, such as 
dogma pretends to be. Now we 
know what their geography, history, 
physiology, cosmology were.” Here 
is the ‘‘ Zeit-Geist” with a vengeance, 
sweeping away at one brush all the 
results of Christian thought! The 
Apostles’ Creed, we are told, is “ the 
popular science of Christianity ;” the 
so-called Nicene Creed, “ the learned 
science ” of the same ; and the so-cal- 
led Athanasian Creed, also “learned 
science like the Nicene Creed, but 
learned science which has fought 
and got ruffled by fighting, and is 
fiercely dictatorial now that it has 
won ;—learned science with a strong 
dash of violent and vindictive tem- 
per.” This is very pretty play on 
the part of our theological amateur. 
We can imagine the smile of satis- 
faction with which he contemplated 
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this effort of creed-classification ; 
but it is easy to classify creeds, or 
do anything else, when we have a 
proud confidence in our own opin- 
ion, and know so well how every- 
thing has happened. We have 
heard of a Professor of Church His- 
tory who, when questioned as to 
the writings of the apostolic fathers 
and apologists of the second century, 
that tempus ddnrov, as Scaliger calls 
it, replied that he knew nothing of 
these writings; but “what with 
the Bible on the one hand, and 
the human consciousness on the 
other,” he knew very well what 
must have happened in that cen- 
tury! Mr. Arnold, without appeal 
to these aids, can tell all about the 
three great Creeds of Christendom. 
Not only so, but he can explain 
with ease the misdirected criticism 
and futile metaphysics out of which 
“*the whole of our so-called ortho- 
cox theology” has grown. 

It is hardly necessary to make 
any reply to such light-headed con- 
fidence. Dogmatic Theology will sur- 
vive Mr. Arnold’s witticisms, and even 
the touch of that “Ithuriel spear of 
the Zeit-Geist” which he evidently 
thinks he wields with no little effect. 
But apart from any higher consider- 
ations, we may surely urge again the 
absurdity of conceiving the develop- 
ment of religious thought, or any 
other mode of thought, after such a 
manner. In every age men have 
thought more or less deeply of 
religion. From the beginning of 
the Church, the wisest and most 
humble no less than the most 
daring and speculative minds, have 
been busy with its great facts 
and questions. If they lacked, as 
no doubt they did, the aids of 
modern criticism, they yet knew 
profoundly the necessities of our 
spiritual nature, and the realities of 
Revelation were living and pre- 
sent to them without the help of 
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this criticism. The Creeds of Chris- 
tendom have been the fruit of all 
this study and experience. The 
labours of dogmatic theologians have 
sought to organise the highest 
ideas of the Church from age 
to age. They may have some- 
times passed beyond the range of 
permanent Christian thought, and 
corrections may await the extrava- 
gances of theology as of other 
subjects. But the great articles of 
the Christian faith have sprung from 
the very depths of the Christian 
consciousness ; they are its living 
utterance ; and to this day they con- 
tinue living in thousands of Chris- 
tian hearts. Do they not still wit- 
ness to a far grander spirit than 
this “ Zeit-Geist,” or modern spirit 
of which we hear so much, but 
whose main ambition seems to be 
to insult or disparage all that has 
gone before it ? 

Can anything be more unscienti- 
fic than such a spirit? It is the 
very apotheosis of self-opinion in- 
toxicated by its own pride, and 
flaunting its dogmatisms with a 
crude audacity in the face of pre- 
ceding dogmas. As a student of 
the Bible our author should have 
learned better than this. ‘To his 
expostulatory and clever friends who 
knew so much in their time, the 
patriarchs, Job says, ‘No doubt ye 
are the people, and wisdom will 
die with you; but I have under- 
standing as well as you.” Other 
ages besides ours have known some- 
thing of the Bible; the doctors and 
theologians of the Church have not 
quite mistaken its meaning. Liter- 
ary critics like Mr. Arnold, with 
their ‘‘wide experience,” and the 
“ Zeit-Geist favouring,” may haply 
add something to our knowledge. 
But it is neither modest nor con- 
sistent with the progress of truth 
that they should claim to do any- 
thing more. 
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I carrrep Eva up-stairs to her 
room, her pallid face resting against 
my shoulder, while Mary and Miss 
Barton followed, and laid her on the 
couch. ‘ Now leave us,” said Mary, 
decisively, “and send her maid 
quickly. I will come down pre- 
sently,” she whispered, as I was 
leaving the room, “‘and explain all.” 

Her confident tone completed the 
relief of mind which Eva’s return 
in her company had already brought, 
and I left the room to arouse the 
servant, and send for the doctor, 
feeling almost an elation of spirits, 
Eva’s prostrated aspect notwith- 
standing. Illness seemed for the 
moment a small matter. In a few 
minutes the household was astir, 
the news ‘that its mistress had come 
back spreading through it at once; 
and the housekeeper, emerging from 
her retreat, came bustling to help, 
and to get rooms ready for the 
visitors. 

In about half an hour, Mary de- 
scended to the dining-room, where 
tea was laid, and I awaited her, 
impatient for her news, striving to 
appear calm. 

“Take some refreshment, Mary, 
before you speak; I can wait now, 
for the story is half told already ; 
it is almost enough to know that 
my horrid fears are not realised.” 

‘“You men are selfish creatures,” 
she beZan, coming up to the fire, 
and standing opposite me on the 
hearth. ‘Here is your wife half 
killed with fatigue and excitement, 
and coming back to you because it 
is her duty, when to my mind it is 
you who ought to have flown to 
her, and the first thing you begin to 
think about is the relief to your 
own feclings.” 
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I admired the young girl’s pluck 
in taking up this line, but I was 
not yet prepared to accept the posi- 
tion she accorded me, so retorted— 

“T admit the justice of your 
reproaches in great part, Mary; I 
see that I have misunderstood Eva 
grievously ; still they would, per- 
haps, come with more propriety if 
you knew the whole facts.” 

“T know quite enough to know 
that you have shamefully ill-treated 
her.” 

“That is, you have heard Eva's 
version of the affair.” 

“Version, indeed! Ah! Eva 
is more generous than you, Mr. 
West,” said the young girl, proudly. 

“Then she has told you that there 
is something to be forgiven? Pray 
consider the state of suspense I am 
in, Mary, and keep your recrimi- 
nations, just though they be, till 
you have told me what you know. 
Eva has been down to Leatherby, 
T see that; but pray tell me how 
and when you met.” 

“It was about one o'clock yester- 
day. Iwas staying for a day or 
two with Aunt Emily. We were 
sitting in the drawing-room, she and 
I—Miss Honoria was walking in 
the garden, she had been in her 
strange ways for a day or two— 
when the door opened, and Eva 
came tottering in, looking wild 
and pale as a ghost, and fell faint- 
ing at our feet. It seemed hours 
before we could bring her round, 
for she fainted again and again. 
Even when she got better she could 
hardly speak, and it was quite late 
in the afternoon before she told us 
what had happened.” 

» “Why did you not telegraph to 
me ?” 
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‘* We thought at first it must be 
that something dreadful had hap- 
pened to yourself, which had turned 
her mind. We thought of every- 
thing but the right cause, and then 
when we came to learn what it was, 
we did not like to have it known 
about the town. I say ‘we,’ but 
she would not tell Aunt Emily 
much, and she only told me after- 
wards all about it, by bits; how 
you had been at this ball, and seen 
her without her knowledge; and 
how, when she came home, you had 
met her and reproached her, and 
made use of an awful word, and 
treated her as if she were an aban- 
doned creature; and so between 
fright, and indignation, and shame, 
she was distracted and quite beside 
herself, and so came down by the 
first train to us. And how she 
managed it, is still a wonder.” 

“You speak of shame, Mary. 
Eva was all defiance with me, and 
yet I could not disbelieve the tes- 
timony of my own eyes. Was I 


then right, and has there really 
been conduct to produce shame ?” 


“You could not reproach her 
more bitterly than she reproached 
herself. She said that was what 
made her run away; she felt she 
could never look you in the face 
again.” 

I looked earnestly at Mary, and 
she went on, speaking in a low voice 
and with hesitation, her eyes turned 
to the ground. 

““Yes, she knew how wrong she 
had been; that night especially, she 
felt that she had been foolish and 
giddy—those were her words; and 
then when she found you had been 
there and seen her conduct, you 
would never believe that she had 
not always been behaving in the 
same light way.” 

“Ves,” I replied, “‘and if you had 
only heard the ribald talk that 
went on about it; it was this which 
drove me nearly mad before I ever 
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saw her myself with— with that 
man. And the people in the room 
were talking about it as if the affair 
were notorious already. And after 
all, a sudden impulse does not ex- 
plain away public impressions. They 
must have been formed by some- 
thing which happened before.” 

“For shame, Mr. West! Would 
you allow a light slander spoken 
by any impudent person to weigh 
against your wife’s word? She 
assured me solemnly that Colonel 
Strickland had never ventured on 
a word that could border on impro- 
priety, even on that evening. She 
feels remorseful enough at having 
allowed herself to be led away so 
far as to have caused even the 
appearance of wrong.” 

‘There is no smoke without fire,” 
said I, moodily. ‘“ Appearances are 
all we have to judge by. Other 
people formed their judgment about 
them plainly enough. And even 
you admit the appearance of wrong 
on this occasion ?”’ 

‘* And if there was, what then ?” 
cried Mary, quite fiercely. “Is no 
fault a woman commits to be venial ? 
Because a young wife once in a way 
behaves a little thoughtlessly, is she 
to be railed at, and called bad names, 
and driven from her house as if 
she were a thoroughly abandoned 
woman? Are there no degrees in 
faults, and have you done your duty 
so well by your wife that she must 
be judged by such a lofty standard ? 
Can you make no allowance for a 
young girl, thrown all by herself, 
without anything to do, or friends, 
or sympathy ¢” e 

“Sympathy! God knows I at 
least have had little enough of that.” 

“That is so like a man,” retorted 
Mary; “everything is to be put on 
one side of the scale, and nothing 
on the other. You had business, 
and occupation, and excitement, and 
fame, and she was left all day alone 
and neglected—for she was neg- 
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lected, you know, whatever the 
cause; and then because she was 
not absolutely perfect, you throw 
all her loving nature and truth and 
honesty to the winds. Truly men 
are selfish creatures. They view 
everything merely as it affects them- 
selves. If your honour is so vastly 
important, why did you not take a 
little more care to guard it pro- 
perly ?” 

I admired the young girl’s chiv- 
alrous defence of her friend. It 
would have been so easy to assume 
a lofty moral superiority, while yet 
acting as peacemaker. And I felt 
keenly under her reproaches the 
wickedness of my unjust rage. But 
my mind was not yet laid to rest. 

“You speak as if it were merely a 
question of a thoughtless moment 
in a ball-room, Mary. But this was 
merely the last link of a long chain 
of circumstances thus suddenly re- 
vealed, and all pointing in the same 
direction. Why, you yourself gave 
me a warning on the subject, before 
you went away last autumn; al- 
though, like a fool, I was too blind 
then to understand your meaning.” 

‘“You would have grossly mis- 
understood me,” she replied haught- 
ily, “if you supposed I meant to 
throw suspicion on Eva. I will not 
deny,” she added, after a pause, 
speaking with hesitation and look- 
ing downwards, “that I did not 
think your plan of having a stranger 
always in the house a good one ; but 
it is one thing to wish to shield 
your wife from further estrange- 
ment, and another to suspect her of 
even the shadow of disloyalty. And, 
ah, Mr. West!” the young girl added 
with fervour, raising her eyes and 
looking proudly in my face, “if you 
had seen Eva as I did yesterday, as 
she lay there barely able to speak, 
full of her own little faults, yet not 
uttering a word of reproach for your 
treatment of her, gasping out her 
protestations of love and loyalty, 
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laying bare every thought of her 
truthful mind,—you would under- 
stand how ashamed I at any rate 
feel at having ever allowed a sus- 
picion to enter my mind that she 
would ever be other than the guile- 
less truthful Eva I knew her to be. 
And when,” continued Mary, wiping 
away the tears which had come 
while she was speaking, “I think 
of her self-abasement, her self-re- 
proaches, because she had come 
short of her own standard of what 
was right, her fears lest she should 
have lost your affection, I declare I 
feel quite ashamed to be standing 
here justifying her conduct at all in 
this cold-hearted fashion.” 

As her friend spoke up thus on 
behalf of Eva, my heart leapt up 
as if shaking off the load that op- 
pressed it, and my previous sus- 
picions seemed to be passing off into 
the distance, like some horrid gro- 
tesque phantom. Yet I went on, 
expecting perhaps to invite some 
further avowal in confirmation of 
my hopes. 

“You speak of affection, Mary. 
It is not a very strong mark of affec- 
tion in a wife to join with another 
person in turning her husband into 
ridicule.” 

“You mean that business about 
that wretched drawing ?” said Mary, 
eagerly. ‘I am glad you mentioned 
it, for I had forgotten to speak about 
it. Yes, Eva told me about that 
too; she was never tired of laying 
bare her faults and blunders, real 
and supposed. She told me how 
she saw you suspected that you had 
been caricatured, and how she had 
meant a dozen times to disabuse you 
of the notion. But what between 
anger at your supposing her capable 
of such a thing, and shyness at 
speaking, she let the opportunity 
for doing so go by. Yes, this was 
one of the matters she was most con- 
trite about. She knew, she said, 
that she was not quick at under- 
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standing things, and often vexed 
you on this account, but she saw 
quite plainly what had gone wrong 
in this case. You see, Mr. West,” 
continued the speaker, again looking 
up and confronting me, “I am act- 
ing faithfully as Eva’s agent, how- 
ever much it goes against the grain 
to do so. It is the old story; all 
confession and supplication on the 
wife’s part, pride and obduracy on 
the husband’s. You have Eva quite 
at your feet, you see; it rests with 
you to stoop and raise her up, if 
you can bring yourself to conde- 
scend to do so.” 

As the young girl said this, with 
flashing eye and curling lip, although 
yet, as it struck me, with a sort of 
consciousness underlying her man- 
ner that she was speaking as be- 
came an advocate, the sense of 
personal injury which had _pos- 
sessed me up to this time passed 
away; and as I thought of Eva 
stricken down by my cruelty, yet 
uttering no complaint of her own 
sufferings, but speaking only of her 
share of blame in contributing to 
this misunderstanding, — as_ this 
picture came up before my mind, 
no reproach of her champion could 
be severer than my own self-con- 
demnation. And my impulse was 
to throw myself at her feet, and ask 
forgiveness for my cruelty. But 
just then a horrid suspicion came up 
in my mind, that, after all, perhaps 
I was being hoodwinked, for that 
on one important point explanation 
was still wanting. I stood irreso- 
lute, therefore, and said— 

“‘ You spoke just now of a thought- 
less moment in a ball-room, Mary, 
but did Eva also tell you that she 
allowed that man to accompany 
her home from the ball? I heard 
his voice quite plainly below when 
she entered the house. It was that 
which drove away all my resolves 
about forbearance.” 

““Good gracious, Mr West!” ex- 
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claimed Mary, “is it possible you 
don’t understand the case even now ? 
She went to the ball and came back 
with Mrs. Strickland. Mrs. and Miss 
Strickland were both in the carriage 
when they came home, as well as 
the Colonel.” 

‘Say no more,” I cried, thorough- 
ly abashed and humbled. “ You 
cannot condemn me more than I do 
myself. I will go and seek her 
pardon at once.” 


* Of the next scene I cannot speak 
at length. Any misgivings remain- 
ing lest I might have been too 
credulous, would have been at once 
dispelled by the sight of the wan 
face, cradled in pillows, looking out 
beseechingly as I entered the room, 
while the hollow eyes followed me 
wistfully as I made my way to her 
side. What must not the poor child 
have suffered to change to this in one 
day! Andas I knelt by her, and, 
resting her head on my arm, asked 
her in tender accents to forgive me, 
and to try to forget that I ever 
spoke so cruelly, and to trust me 
that I would never wound her gentle 
heart again, she sought in vain to 
find utterance, but a gentle smile 
came over her face, and holding my 
hand with her feeble fingers, she 
tried to draw it to her lips. 

A few minutes passed by in fond- 
ling her, while I strove by word and 
look to make her feel that the recon- 
ciliation was complete, trying to 
cheer and satisfy the crushed mind, 
when her aunt entered the room 
to announce the arrival of the phy- 
sician. “I hope the doctor will 
approve of our having made the 
journey back,” said Miss Barton, 
rubbing her hands gently together 
in a nervous manner; “ Mary 
would: have it this was the best 
thing to do, and Mr. Fergusson 
seemed to approve too: he thought 
if it was to be made at all it had 
better be made at once; and Mary 
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said it would never do for her to 
remain at Leatherby without you, 
and that you would never be able to 
come down with all this business 
about the dreadful war to look after. 
But I am sure I don’t know whether 
it was wise; she seems so very much 
shaken by it.” 

To the physician was told so 
much of the cause of illness as was 
necessary for him toknow. He was 
one of the foremost men in his 
profession, and secrets are not to be 
kept from one’s doctor. Mrs. Wést 
had had a serious quarrel with her 
husband, and had gone off alone 
almost straight from a ball to 
Leatherby—arriving there in the 
state already described, and return- 
ing at night with her aunt and 
friend. Telling him this I brought 
him to his patient, with whom he 
stayed a long time, examining the 
case as patiently as if no other sick 
peopleawaited him. At last he came 
forth with Miss Barton from the 
room, and joining me in the library, 
communicated his opinion while 
writing his prescription. There had 
been a great shock to the nervous 
system, and great nervous depression 
in consequence, acting on a delicate 
constitution. Complete rest and 
frequent nourishment were enjoined, 
but the best remedy was the resto- 
ration of happiness. Still there was 
great vital depression, and great 
natural delicacy of constitution. 
The action of the heart was very 
feeble. This was the great physi- 
cian’s verdict ; and hearing it, a dull 
dread came over me of a possible 
greater blow impending than that 
from which we were delivered. Yet, 
on the whole, a great balance of 
relief remained since Eva’s coming 
back. There are degrees and kinds 
of mental pain. Which suffers 
most—the parent who lays a loved 
child in the grave, or the one who 
is dishonoured by the misdeeds of a 
living one? Eva and I were united 
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again, more truly so than at any 
time before; she had youth, and 
care, and peace to help her. And 
as I walked down to the office that 
morning, I felt that I could once 
more look my fellow-men in the 
face, and could once more apply 
my mind to business. 

One task remained to be done, 
and not an easy one. It was neces- 
sary to break off my official connec- 
tion with Strickland, and to do so 
without making the reason public. 
And while now believing entirely 
that the occasion for scandal had 
arisen on one side, from at most 
the heedlessness which a woman 
less guileless, or more worldly-wise, 
would have avoided, I could not 
bring myself to believe in the same 
innocence of intention on the other. 
How far I had been mistaken in my 
first supposition of deliberate pur- 
pose on his part, and how far even 
in his case his conduct may have 
been exaggerated by appearance, I 
shall never know, for it was due 
to Eva under our reconciliation 
that even to him I should not say 
anything which should bear the 
semblance of imputation on her 
conduct. While, therefore, it was 
necessary to let him understand 
that the avoidance of scandal re- 
quired the severance of our connec- 
tion, no crimination was possible, 
and it must be left to him to give 
any explanation for the rupture he 
might choose, other than the real 
one. Strickland’s reply to my let- 
ter left me still more in doubt than 
before, whether I had not done him 
injustice. Further explanation was, 
however, from the nature of the case, 
impossible ; but as the matter stood, 
I hope that our separation was ef- 
fected with the least possible amount 
of public attention. 

That evening when I returned 
home the report was entirely good. 
Eva had slept almost all through the 
day, which Dr. Adams, when he paid 
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his second visit, said was the best 
thing she could do ; and she slept well 
all night. Next day Miss Barton 
returned home. I would fain have 
urged her to stay; but despite her 
nervous, helpless manner, it was 
plain the gentle lady would be firm 
on this point. She dared not leave 
her sister, she said. She had never 
left her alone before during the last 
twenty years. Honoria might have 
one of her attacks, and she could 
never forgive herself if she were 
away. Dearly though Miss Barton 
loved her niece, her first idea of 
duty was plainly connected with 
her lifelong companion. But Mary 
was to stay till Eva should be well 
again, or at any rate well enough to 
move,—and where could better 
nurse be found? 


The days flew swiftly by. We 
were now busier than ever, if pos- 
sible, for all the great reorganisation 
schemes were in full swing, and those 
concerned with them owed their first 
duty to their country. <A few 
minutes by Eva’s_ side in the 
morning before going down to 
the office, and again half an hour 
or so on returning in the evening, 
was all the time that could be 
given to home life. But she 
seemed now quite satisfied. She 
did not talk much during these 
visits, but would lie quietly, holding 
my hand, smiling gently as I spoke 
of the time to come when she would 
be well and strong again, and the 
servants of the public who had 
done the work that was wanted 
of them would be duly kicked out of 
office, and we two should be able to go 
holiday-making together. “A real 
honeymoon we will have then; and 
Eva, you shall begin to teach me to 
dance ;” at which she almost laughed. 
I saw hardly more of her constant 
attendant, who dined early by herself, 
and spent the evening in Eva’s room, 
sleeping on the couch there, and only 
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resigning her charge in favour of the 
professional nurse to take an occa- 
sional short walk or drive. ‘‘ Don’t 
have any misgivings about being 
away,” shesaid. ‘‘ Eva gets restless 
now if you are too much at home, for 
she fancies you ought to be down 
at the House or at a Cabinet 
Council. She is quite happy in 
thinking of your greatness, and 
feels the reflected splendour which 
shines on al] your surroundings. 
And oh, Mr. West! I hope you 
have forgiven my boldness on that 
dreadful day! How I came to 
speak so to a Secretary of State, I 
can’t think.” 

“Ah, Mary! in doing so you 
showed yourself a friend indeed. 
It is all your doing that Eva and I 
are now together again. How shall 


I ever be able to thank you suf- 
ficiently for your goodness 


9”) 


At last the day drew near for the 
second reading of the Army Mobili- 
sation Bill, on which occasion it had 
been determined by the Cabinet that 
a statement should be made in the 
House, reviewing all the measures 
which the Government had carried 
out for the defence of the country, 
naval and military, and the gene- 
ral state of our preparations. The 
Bill would not come on till late, 
but Mr. Carstairs was also to make 
his part of the statement upon 
the preparations of the navy in 
the afternoon (Mr. Carstairs was First 
Lord of the Admiralty), so that the 
whole condition of our national de- 
fences might be put before the 
country. The great question of peace 
or war—firm peace or a war of Titans 
—still remained suspended in the 
balance; but the political outlook 
seemed to be certainly growing 
less dark, and many of us were 
almost sanguine that war might be 
finally averted—averted by the only 
way possible, by showing that we were 
not afraid or unprepared to meet it. 
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There would thus be a long sitting, 
and I went home from office early in 
the afternoon, to see my poor invalid 
before going down to the House. 

“ Dr. Adams thinks she is certainly 
better to-day,” said Mary, meeting 
me on the stairs. “He says we 
must go on giving the food regularly 
every two hours, but that every- 
thing is going well.” 

‘““T can’t see, myself, that any- 
thing is going on except the illness. 
I don’t perceive that she is any 
stronger from day to day, although 
I try hard to fancy it.” 

“When you see her in the 
evening she has often got to be 
tired, and I think all. this port-wine 
she has to take during the day makes 
her dull. She is very tired of it 
herself, and Dr. Adams has told us 
to change it for champagne. You 
will find her brighter now, because 
it is earlier in the day.” 

“Poor child!” said I, pausing 
awhile on our way up-stairs. ‘“ It 
must be dull, dull work lying there 
day after day, even with your nurs- 
ing, Mary.” 

“There never was such a pa- 
tient,” replied Mary. ‘‘She was 
saying only just now she should be 
quite happy to lie there forever, and 
never get up again, if you could 
only sit with her now and then. 
She should be quite sorry when she 
got strong again, for she had never 
felt so happy before, and she meant 
never to go to balls and amusements 
of that sort again.” 

“Sometimes I could almost wish 
it too,” I replied, moodily. 

‘** What do you mean ?” 

“Well, I feel that all this peace 
and contentment cannot last. Do 
what I will to hide it, the hard 
future of reality will force itself up 
to view, a future only too like the 
past. Make what good resolutions 
we may, Mary, they will not stand 
the strain of daily life. When Eva 
gets well, the notions born of a sick- 


bed will give place to more natural 
feelings. Do what we may, our tastes 
and habits will be sure to carry us 
apart—at least in thought -— and 
then I shall grow bitter and cut her 
with harsh words, and so frighten 
and estrange her again, poor gentle 
soul !” 

“ Not so,” replied Mary, gravely, 
“after this warning you will be 
on your guard against such im- 
pulses ; Eva, too, for her part——” 

“And was I not on my guard 
before, always making good resolu- 
tions about forbearance, and never 
keeping them? No, Mary, few tem- 
pers are calm enough to bear the 
constant irritation produced by want 
of sympathy ; and warnings only 
take effect for a time. A twelve- 
month hence we shall be perhaps 
just as if all this business had never 
happened. That is what I dread 
will happen, and I grow sick at 
heart at the prospect. But I did 
not mean to burden you with these 
gloomy forebodings ; at least let us 
banish them for the present.” And 
so saying, [I led the way to Eva’s 
room. 


“* What is this you have been say- 
ing, my pretty one? You to leave off 
dancing just as I am going to begin ? 
That would be indeed a transposi- 
tion of the proper order of things. 
But you must make haste and get 
well, you little thing, if only to 
satisfy my longing to begin our 
lessons. You look to me to be 
better than usual to-day, my darling. 
Do not you feel so yourself ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Eva, trying to 
speak with liveliness, ‘‘ you don’t 
know how strong I am; really, I 
believe I could sit up or do any- 
thing if I tried. But it’s so nice to 
be petted, I shall go on shamming 
ever so long.” 

“Has Mary told you I am going 
to be away for ever so long to night ?” 
I said, after a pause, gulping down 
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the sensation which made it diffi- 
cult to find words. ‘“‘ My last night 
of real hard work, and then I shall 
be able to have a little bout of 
idleness.” 

“When do you think you shall 
be home, Charlie ?”’ she replied, in 
her low voice, to the face bending 
down very near her own. 

“ Why, how can it matter to you, 
you little thing? You must be 
asleep, whatever time it is ; promise 
me you won’t fidget about it. I 
should break down altogether in my 
speechifying if I fancied you were 
lying awake and restless at home. 
Besides, I mustn’t disturb Mary 
in the small hours.” 

“Mary never goes to sleep at 
all, I think,” whispered Eva; ‘“ she 
seems always to be always awake 
whenever I look up. But I will 


go to sleep, really, all to-night, 
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only I should like to wake up 
just for a little bit when you come 
home.” 

I promised to knock at the door 
when I returned,—and took my 
parting kiss, for Eva looked fatigued 
with talking. 

As I did so she whispered, ‘‘ Mary 
has promised to read me_ the 
speeches to-morrow.” 

“That will be famous,” said I, 
gaily; “better than any of Dr. 
Adams’s composing draughts.” 

“Don’t begin to laugh at me 
again, Charlie,” said Eva, patting 
my cheek gently as I bent over her 
pillow, and smiling faintly, yet 
with a tear glistening in her eye; 
* don’t begin to laugh again at me, 
or I shall never want to get well at 
all. You know I’m a foolish little 
thing, but we can’t be different from 
what we are, can we ?” 


CHAPTER LXXII.—OUR REFORMER’S CLAIM TO HIS TITLE 
OBTAINS RECOGNITION. 


It was about ten o’clock when I 
rose to make my statement in a 
crowded House, a House already ex- 
cited by spirited utterances upon the 
condition of the navy, and in sym- 
pathetic mood for receiving my de- 
claration of the state of the army. 
The Army Mobilisation Bill invested 
the Government with certain powers 
for calling out the reserves, for equip- 
ping the forces, for employing the 
railways, and for occupying certain 
lands required for defence, all in 
the event of war being imminent, but 
in anticipation of any actual declara- 
tion; but the object of my speech 
was not only to explain exactly 
what was contemplated by the act 
of Mobilisation, but also what was 
the nature of our new organisation, 
and what the state of our prepara- 
tions for defence. For although all 
these points had been thoroughly 
discussed and determined on, the 


whole scheme had _ not till now been 
made formally public in a compre- 
hensive form, 

The principle, I said, on which her 
Majesty’s Government had acted in 
their measures could be expressed 
in a few words. Modern war was 
sudden, short, and decisive; and if 
one fact had been established more 
clearly than another, it was that no 
wealth of natural resources or pro- 
ductive power would make up for 
lack of preparation beforehand. 
England, if she would not exist 
upon sufferance, must be prepared 
as well as other nations. Some 
people might say, and had said, that 
our insular position gave us immu- 
nity from the dangers which im- 
pended over any unarmed nation 
on the continent—and undoubtedly 
it did greatly lessen them ; but ab- 
solute certainty of safety it could 
not give us: and was it to be toler- 
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ated for a moment that the honour 
and liberties of our free and happy 
country should be jeopardised by 
risking their safety on a chance? 
Is such a reckless policy as that 
to be recommended to a sober, prac- 
tical people? And after all, the 
sacrifice called for to obtain this 
certainty is not such a great one. 
If our position is not absolutely 
safe, it is at any rate much safer 
than that of any other country, and 
our scale of defence may be dimin- 
ished in proportion. Further, in 
proportion as we are secure does the 
danger of war diminish. The secu- 
rity of England is the best guarantee 
for the general peace of Europe. And 
while the sacrifice is not a large one 
absolutely, compared with the object 
to be attained it is in reality almost 
insignificant. For we have not pro- 
posed a large standing army ; that is 
to be no larger than before. Nor have 
our reserves been actually much in- 
creased ; the expenditure has been 
mainly of forethought and diligence 


by those intrusted with the superin- 


tendence of the national affairs. Up 
to this time we have acted in our 
military organisation as a man might 
do, who, intending to erect a house, 
were to provide the bricks, the tim- 
ber, the lime, and all the other ma- 
terials requisite, even down to the 
paperhangings and the door-handles, 
but omitted to prepare a plan of the 
building, or to give anybody any 
instructions how the various articles 
were to be employed. Our work 
therefore consists in this, that we 
have framed a symmetrical design 
for the due employment of the vari- 
ous military materials ready to our 
hand, while we have also made good 
a deficiency in the quantity of 
bricks needed, our original builder 
having forgotten to provide any 
foundation for his house. The 
foundation on which our military 
structure will rest securely, is the 
new system of reserves which we 
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have established ; for the rest, the 
edifice will be built up of the mate- 
rials already abundantly available, 
if only made proper use of. Our re- 
form has therefore been of a twofold 
kind: we have provided the army 
for the first time with a really effec- 
tive reserve; while as for the army 
itself, instead of a mere congeries of 
inorganised military units, with no- 
thing prearranged for bringing them 
together in war time as a fighting 
body, but all the higher organisation 
left to chance, we have now a homoge- 
neous force with all parts duly fitted 
together, and everything planned 
beforehand to render it a complete 
and effective machine. As soon as 
this Bill shall be passed, then on the 
word being given for Mobilisation, 
two hundred thousand men, who are 
pursuing their avocations as peaceful 
citizens, thereupon spring to arms, 
and fall into their destined places in 
the general scheme of military organi- 
sation. For this is the first great 
point, that the embodied peace 
army is not to be enlarged; the 
number of men doomed to enforced 
idleness in peace time, withdrawn 
from productive occupations, is no 
greater than heretofore ;.our army 
is to be brought up to war strength 
by a reserve of a new kind—of men 
who, after undergoing a sufficiency 
of training, are thereon relegated to 
civil life, and are henceforth bound 
to serve only in war time. In fact, 
we do now what has always had to 
be done before in case of war,— 
engage more recruits ; only with this 
difference, that we engage them be- 
Jorehand, and in sufficient instead 
of insufficient numbers. For to go 
to war with small armies is mere 
wasteful folly. 

Next, our scheme is based on the 
principle of a widely-extended decen- 
tralisation, under which, also, all the 
needful parts of the machine shall 
be provided beforehand, nothing be- 
ing left to chance, or to be taken in 
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hand when war actually breaks out. 
And while we cannot imitate the 
German system of complete locali- 
sation, where the same troops are 
always stationed in the same pro- 
vince, we have provided a plan 
which secures the essential objects 
of localisation, while adapted also 
to the special conditions which 
are involved in colonial service. 
First, there has been the amal- 
gamation of the Line with the 
Militia. A regiment of infantry 
—the establishment of these havy- 
ing been reduced from 108 to 74 
in number—besides furnishing a 
battalion for foreign service, now 
consists of an active and a depot 
battalion serving at home, each of 
which can be brought up from the 
reserves to 900 strong; together 
with two militia battalions of the 
same strength, or four battalions in 
all. Thus every infantry regiment 


can take the field 2700 strong, be- 
sides leaving 900 men at home from 


which to fill up casualties. Of these 
component parts of the regiment, the 
depot line battalion and the two 
militia battalions will be completely 
localised with the regimental head- 
quarters; but the various active 
battalions serving at home will be 
distributed during peace time in nine 
Military Divisions, organised in 
twenty-six, or, with the Guards, in 
twenty-seven brigades. Here ap- 
pears the second main feature of our 
scheme. The organisation of these 
Military Divisions, which replace 
the irregular and ill-arranged mili- 
tary districts heretofore maintained, 
will be uniform and permanent, and 
they will be complete as to generals, 
staff, guns, stores, and equipment 
of ‘all kinds sufficient for a war 
establishment. And although each 
Military Division will thus be made 
up in peace time, as regards troops, 
of its eight or nine separate line 
battalions, moving about from one 
station to another in ordinary course 
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of relief, and will therefore be un- 
dergoing constant change of its com- 
ponent elements, its composition for 
war purposes will consist of a defi- 
nite number of complete infantry 
regiments, designated beforehand, 
and permanently allotted to it. 
Thus, in fact, every regiment has a 
specified headquarters for time of 
peace, and a specified headquarters 
for time of war; and on Mobilisa- 
tion being declared, all that it 
has to do is to call up its reserves 
and march away from the one to 
the other, where it finds its gene- 
rals, staff, equipment, and all things 
needful for taking the field. When 
this is done, each Military Division, 
which during peace time is a mere 
skeleton force of eight or nine weak 
battalions, becomes a complete and 
self-contained army of 30,000 men. 

The headquarters of these nine 
Military Divisions have been esta- 
blished at Aldershot, Colchester, 
Cork, the Curragh, Dover, Dublin, 
Portsmouth, Woolwich and York; 
and at these places, accordingly, the 
nine armies will assemble on Mob- 
ilisation being decreed, from which 
to proceed abroad, or to co-operate in 
the defence of the country. While 
for purposes of transport, a large 
number of horses have been made 
available within the jurisdiction of 
each Military Division, engaged for 
a small annual fee during peace 
time—constituting, in effect, an in- 
surance premium—to be placed at 
the disposal of the army on Mobili- 
sation. 

But it is not enough to organise an 
army of men; officers are needed to 
command the levies which we have 
provided, and skilled officers, because 
the troops will be unskilled. The 
officers for the reserve or militia 
battalions are therefore to.come from 
the line. In this way the militia 
will obtain that cohesion and real 
amalgamation with the active line 
battalions which young troops need. 
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But the number of officers that could 
reasonably be kept up in peace time 
would be insufficient in war. To 
meet this difficulty the system of 
provisional commissions has_ been 
introduced, by which a number of 
young members of volunteer corps, 
on undergoing certain professional 
tests, stand posted to each regiment 
as provisional subalterns. On Mob- 
ilisation being proclaimed, these 
commissions become de facto per- 
manent, and the holders of them 
in all respects bona fide officers. 
Meanwhile, during peace time, these 
officers receive no pay, and a pro- 
visional commission has force for 
only seven years, after which the 
holder is succeeded by a younger 
man. 

The same plan is in course of 
application to the artillery and 
cavalry. It may appear more open 
to objection in their case; but any 
sudden change from a peace to a 
war footing necessarily involves the 
appointment of young officers who 
must be more or less untrained, 
unless, indeed, a full war establish- 
ment of officers be kept up in peace 
time, which is not to be thought of. 
After all, although scientific acquire- 
ments are very desirable for a portion 
of your artillery, you don’t want the 
whole of your officers to be scientific ; 
experience in war is much the more 
valuable quality of the two. We 
estimate, and rightly, the value of 
camps of instruction; but what are 
the lessons to be gained by a week 
or two spent in such camps, com- 
pared with what may be furnished 
in a single campaign ? 

But further, a congeries of divi- 
sions or army corps, however com- 
plete and well appointed, do not make 
anarmy. Our nine Army Divisions, 
if employed in the field, will make 
up a force which, for tactical pur- 
poses, ought to be formed into at 
least three armies, and for these 
there must be generals - in - chief 


and headquarter staffs. But here 
again a peace establishment is not 
needed nor desirable. There is 
no room for three commanders-in- 
chief with their separate staffs in 
peace time to command our 80,000 
embodied troops, nor would such an 
expense be justifiable. We provide 
for the emergency, accordingly, by 
provisional commissions. Three of 
the major-generals now commanding 
divisions have therefore received 
provisional commissions as generals 
of armies, their places as_ divi- 
sion commanders being filled up in 
like manner by provisional com- 
missions issued to as many generals 
of brigades, and so on with the 
junior grades ; and a similar arrange- 
ment has been carried out with 
respect to the staff. On the word be- 
ing given for Mobilisation, all these 
officers will move up to the higher 
posts assigned them. And while in 
this way nothing is left unprovided 
for, the plan offers two great advan- 
tages. The country has the means 
of scrutinising the appointments to 
be made, and can satisfy itself be- 
forehand that proper men will be 
selected to lead its armies, and that 
the measures taken to make those 
armies efficient in other respects 
will not be stultified by jobbery, or 
ransacking the half-pay list at the 
last moment to drag out some worn- 
out old men to fill posts they are unfit 
for. On the other hand, the men 
designated for these high functions 
will prepare themselves in peace time 
to prove equal to the occasion, 
should it arise. In short, when our 
army is called out, and raised from 
ninety to three hundred thousand 
men, no one, from the generals-in- 
chief to the youngest provisional 
lieutenant, will be taken by surprise. 
All this, be it observed, costs 
the country nothing; it merely in- 
volves care and forethought on the 
part of those intrusted with the 
administration of the army. 
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Various other measures have to 
be mentioned, which, although of 
minor degree compared with the 
great one of creating an efficient 
and sufficient force, have yet an 
important share in the general 
scheme. 

The antiquated and_ excessive 
unattached list known as the estab- 
lishment of general officers has 
been abolished; general officers will 
in future be appointed like all 
other officers, by selection; and the 
establishment will be limited to the 
men who are actually exercising, 
or who have actually exercised, the 
duties signified by the title. To 
become a brigade-general a man 
must actually be appointed to com- 
mand a brigade, or to an office 
on the staff of corresponding im- 
portance. To become a_ major- 
general he must command a divi- 
sion. 

So with respect to the colonels. 
This rank can in future only be 
obtained by appointment to the 


command of a regiment, or equiva- 


lent staff appointment. In fact, the 
whole system hitherto in force of 
promoting the senior officers of the 
army, with its brevets and qualify- 
ing periods of service, and bring- 
ing them in and out of the half-pay 
lists, and piling up the higher grades 
out of all proportion to the wants 
of the service, is as much out of 
keeping with the conditions of 
modern times as the still more pre- 
posterous state of things which it 
succeeded, when field officers might 
attain that rank before leaving the 
nursery. 

Honorary rank and honorary pro- 
motions have been prospectively 
abolished. Military titles will sig- 
nify henceforward that the holders 
of them are really what they are 
called. 

This reform involved an exten- 
sive one of the Indian army, where 
the abuse of military titles has 
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been carried to a prodigious length. 
Orders have accordingly been sent 
out to India abolishing the Indian 
Staff Corps. The military men 
now employed as civilians have 
been invited to join a new Civil 
Service, a somewhat higher rate of 
pension being offered as compensa- 
tion for loss of title. Those really 
employed as soldiers have been 
recast into regiments, so that rank 
and duties may go together, and 
the country be no longer flooded 
with field officers and nominal gene- 
rals for whom no employment can 
be found. 

Relative rank has been read- 
justed. The fact is, one civil 
branch of the army after another 
has gained concessions through 
clamour and agitation, till the 
combatant officers have been de- 
graded to the lowest place. This 
state of things may have had some 
show of justification in the days 
when military education began and 
ended with a little drill; but the 
education of the combatant officers 
is now at least as scientific as that 
of the so-called scientific depart- 
ments, and the matter was one 
urgently inviting reform. 

In place of an establishment of 
field artillery quite insufficient in 
strength, but maintained on an 
expensive war footing, the number 
of batteries has been largely in- 
creased, the embodied peace estab- 
lishment of each being largely re- 
duced. 

The artillery regiment had reached 
an unwieldy size. It has now been 
broken up into nine manageable 
bodies, one attached to each Military 
Division. Among other advantages 
claimed for this change, it admits of 
free selections for promotion, and 
widens the door for the advancement 
of merit. 

So much for the army itself. As 
regards its administration, the lead- 
ing change has been to reconstitute 
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the office of Commander-in-Chief, 
detaching him from the War Office, 
and establishing his specific respon- 
sibility for the performance of his 
duties. All the civil departments 
have been dealt with in the same 
way. Their heads are no longer 
the irresponsible advisers of the 
Secretary of State, sheltering them- 
selves against all obloquy behind 
his name, and exercising a back- 
stairs influence which no one could 
gauge. There will now be a de- 
finite record of the course of busi- 
ness; and if anything goes wrong 
let Parliament call for the papers, 
when it will be seen exactly who is 
to blame; what advice the executive 
department concerned gave to the 
Secretary of State, and his reasons 
for not acting upon it, if he did not 
do so. In this way only can re- 
sponsibility be properly established, 
and efficient executive administra- 
tion be secured. With all this we 
believe that the control of both the 
Minister and Parliament over the 
army will be far more real and 
effective than it has ever been 
hitherto. 

In face of possible combinations, 
the speaker continued, it seemed 
madness to concentrate all our mili- 
tary stores in one place, and that on 
what is practically the coast. It is 
nothing to say that this arsenal, 
selected in the first instance by 
chance, and which has gradually 
attained its present enormous devel- 
opment, is reasonably secure. We 
have no right to commit the in- 
credible folly of running any risk 
whatever of the awful calamity 
involved in the destruction of our 
only military arsenal. Even if 
there were no risk, we have no right 
to hold out the temptation to 
other nations to attempt rash enter- 
prises by leaving any vulnerable 
spot in our armour. Nor is any 
heroic remedy needed. We do not 
mean to abandon Woolwich; we 
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have simply carried out ithe pre- 
cautionary measure so often talked 
about, of establishing a supplemen- 
tary magazine in the centre of the 
country. 

Still more strongly did the same 
considerations impel us to carry 
out another measure, the defence 
of London. The invasion of Eng- 
land has been a fertile subject of 
discussion of late years, here as 
well as abroad. Some people think 
the notion wildly absurd; others, 
and by no means the worst judges, 
think that, under a not very impro- 
bable combination of circumstances, 
it would have had, before our pre- 
sent efforts, a reasonable chance of 
success. However that may be— 
and I will not now enter into the 
argument one way or the other— 
this much at least is certain, that 
nations are not always deterred from 
enterprises in war by their rashness. 
France, as we now know, had no 
chance of success against Germany ; 
but that did not preserve her from 
rushing to arms, and the awful 
calamity which followed. Whatever 
the difficulty or danger might be, 
no other plan offers the same results, 
if it succeed, as a blow at the 
enemy’s centre, and no prize in the 
world is so tempting as London. 
At any rate, it seems to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government perfectly in- 
tolerable that the question should 
be ever discused whether the in- 
vasion of England is possible or not 
possible, when by the most simple 
precautions the matter may be placed 
beyond the range of probabilities 
—the attempt made too hopeless 
even to be thought about. Further, 
whether there shall be war or peace 
is yet beyond our power of fore- 
sight ; but we believe that to render 
England impregnable is at least to 
offer one more chance in favour of 
a peaceful issue out of the present 
ominous condition of Europe. In 
the interest of peace, then, we are 
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carrying out the scheme which in a 
few weeks will, for the first time, 
render panics groundless. England, 
if she goes to war on the Continent, 
must take her chance with other 
nations; but war within our own 
shores will henceforth be impossible. 
Nor is it a great thing to accom- 
plish ; the whole affair will be car- 
ried out for less than what may be 
lost by a fall of two per cent in the 
national funds. 

One point more. It is of no use 
to build up a great and carefully- 
planned organisation for providing 
an army, cheap as well as efficient, 
with all the parts framed in pro- 
portions suitable to each other and 
the whole, if pieces of the frame- 
work are constantly to be picked 
out here and there, till the whole 
machine becomes again rickety and 
unstable, overloaded in one part, 
too weak in another. If senseless 
lopping off or adding to the establish- 
ment of the army, such as has here- 
tofore been customary, is still to be 
always going on, in accordance with 
that often irrational impulse known 
as public opinion, and at the fancy of 
the Government of the day or Parlia- 
ment—if this practice is to continue, 
there will soon be an end of economy. 
The number of men embodied may 
perhaps be allowed to vary within 
narrow limits, but if the organisation 
now provided is to hold good, the 
available establishment must remain 
fixed. The time has passed when the 
annual voting of the forces as a guar- 
antee for liberty has ceased to be any- 
thing but a fiction. Permanence and 
economy go hand in hand. Weseek 
to secure this object in the Army 
Establishment Bill which my right 
honourable friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, will ask leave to 
bring in this night, and by which, if 
it shall eventually be approved by 
this House, the strength of the army 
will be permanently fixed by Act of 
Parliament. If circumstances arise 
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hereafter to render an alteration of 
the establishment proper, then let 
it be altered accordingly by Act of 
Parliament; but meanwhile it will 
be safe from the mischievous effect 
of those constant fluctuations in 
strength, unsupported in most cases 
by any reason, which are equally 
fatal to the interest of true economy 
and true efficiency. 

‘‘ For,” I went on to say, “ changes 
and reductions of the army can and 
should no doubt be made hereafter ; 
and this is one special merit which 
we claim for our scheme, that, for the 
first time, it offers a plan by which 
large economy in the charges for our 
embodied army will be compatible 
with safety. Our scheme contains 
a new principle, which, if it proves 
successful in practice, will admit, 
we believe, of extraordinary further 
development; that, namely, of hold- 
ing a part of both officers and men 
engaged for military service only in 
time of war. At first, while the mea- 
sure is experimental, and in face 
of existing European complications, 
we must proceed with caution; but 
when in the light of further ex- 
perience the principle has become 
familiar to the country, it should 
be capable of producing an extraor- 
dinary economy in our military 
expenditure. At present a hun- 
dred thousand embodied soldiers 
are not an excessive nucleus round 
which the reserve forces have to 
rally. But no rational person can 
help regretting the waste of power 
and life involved in withdrawing so 
large a part of the manhood of the 
nation from the useful employments 
of civil life; and I, for one, look 
forward to the day when, by main- 
taining and developing still further 
the principle of trained reserves, 
disembodied in peace time, and 
resting upon a sound and complete 
organisation administered by a 
highly-trained staff, the regular 
embodied forces in the kingdom 
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may be brought within smaller 
dimensions than they have measured 
at any time within this century. 
In this way, then, we claim to 
have produced a true financial as 
well as true military reform. 

“This completes the summary of 
our measures: it is for the country 
and Parliament to decide how far 
they are suitable for the object in 
view. We have no bloated arma- 
ments to show, no great additional 
expenditure to ask sanction for, 
The increase in the military esti- 
mates is mainly for the disembodied 
pay, or retaining fee, to be paid to 
the reserve and militia. There will 
not, we believe, be found many to 
say that the cost is excessive for the 
object in view. Some, indeed, may 
think we have not gone far enough ; 
that we should not trust to volun- 
tary service; that every man should 
be required to perform the first duty 
incumbent on a citizen—to take part 
in the defence of his country. Sir, 
irrefutable though that argument 
may be logically, her Majesty’s 
Government feel that, in a time like 
the present, when the people of Eng- 
land are called on to present a united 
front towards the dangers which 
threaten her ; when all men’s hearts 
should beat in harmony together,— 
that in such a time we should do 
wisely to avoid any course which 
might create even a partial division in 
the sentiments of the nation. We be- 
lieve that the plan we have adopted 
will be more generally in unison 
with the feeling of our countrymen, 
as furnishing adequate means of de- 
fence without interfering with that 
liberty which is the cherished birth- 
right of us all; that, if not logically 
defensible, it will yet be heartily 
accepted as a reasonable, practicable 
scheme, suited to the state of things 
with which we have to deal; and 
that, although the maintenance of a 
great volunteer army, supported by 
the tax-paying community, places 
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an undue burden on the latter, while 
a large number of able-bodied men 
escape altogether, yet that the pros- 
perous citizens of this rich commun- 
ity will not grudge the cost of a 
measure which serves to bind the 
nation in one united front against 
the would-be disturbers of the peace 
of Europe, and violators of the 
liberty of neutrals.” 

Never was a speech better re- 
ceived. One or two men got up, as 
if to criticise, with the seeming in- 
tention of making a debate; but the 
House was impatient and excited; 
and on Mr. Braham rising to point 
out the urgency of the case, and 
that notwithstanding the brighter 
aspect which foreign affairs were 
now wearing, yet that Mobilisation 
might have to be declared even next 
day ; that the principles set forth in 
the Bill had virtually been already 
placed before the House and country 
in the various measures publicly car- 
ried out by the Government during 
the past few months, in pursuance of 
the powers accorded them by the votes 
already given for men and money, 
and that the speech of the Secretary 
for War, in fact, merely summarised 
what had already been made public 
in one form or another; that these 
measures had, beyond doubt, been 
approved by the general voice of the 
country ; and that, with the enemy 
almost at our gates, this was no time 
to be discussing details of military 
organisation—on Mr. Braham ad- 
dressing it briefly to this effect, the 
House, taking the cue, insisted on 
the question being put at once, 
and the second reading was car- 
ried without a debate or divi- 
sion. Thereon, standing orders 
being suspended, the Bill was com- 
mitted at once, and we went through 
the clauses in slashing style. No 
chance given for ventilating small 
hobbies. One or two men, indeed, 
pleaded for time, and were for still 
maintaining the inefficiency of the 
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militia, and for saving the good old 
plan of seniority generals; but no 
patience was shown for the cham- 
pions of antiquated abuses ; and by 
two o’clock the Bill was brought up 
for a third reading, and passed amid 
loud and triumphant cheers. 

Then rose up Mr. Merrifield, in an 
excited House, to move for leave to 
bring in the Army Establishment 
Bill, which fixed the strength of our 
military forces—a Bill which, he 
explained, although not demanding 
the same urgency as that just passed, 
yet it behoved the House to use all 
reasonable despatch in dealing with. 

Mr. Merrifield was now more popu- 
lar than ever, both with the House 
and with the country. His self- 
abnegation in taking subordinate 
office had been much admired—his 
high-toned utterances still more 
so; in fact, his eloquent appeals 
to the patriotism of the country, 
his stirring enunciations of the duty 
of strong nations. to the weak, 
and of the need for England’s be- 


coming the exemplar of that higher 
morality, which does not limit its 
action within the artificial boundary 
of common blood or language—these 


lofty sentiments, clothed in the 
noble form which only his elo- 
quence could impart to them, and 
impressed upon the public with inde- 
fatigable force and energy on every 
possible occasion, had inspired the 
whole nation with his own stead- 
fast spirit; and he stood forth 
now more conspicuous than ever 
among men, higher than ever in 
national regard. When, therefore, 
Mr. Merrifield said that the Bill 
which had just been passed was de- 
fective, in his opinion, only because 
it did not go far enough, those who 
would have opposed it on the 
score of its sweeping character were 
left stranded by the tide of public 
opinion passing beyond them. 

“IT am free to confess,” said the 
orator, “that in my poor judgment 
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the assumption involved in the Bill, 
that the citizens of a free state like 
ours, while all in their several de- 
grees liable for their share of the 
various obligations implied in the 
condition of citizenship, should’ yet 
be absolved from the highest and 
most important of all obligations— 
the call to bear arms in defence of 
their country—such a narrow view 
of the duties of citizenship appears, 
to my humble apprehension, per- 
fectly indefensible on any grounds 
of morals or justice; that any man 
should not only deny the duty, but 
should desire to evade it, is a sup- 
position almost too monstrous for 
the mind to conceive. Our Bill 
must therefore be regarded, as my 
right honourable friend has put it, 
in the light of a compromise of 
sense and justice with expediency.” 
Then as the orator passed on to 
dilate on my services, saying that 
while the last speaker had repre- 
sented the measures taken for meet- 
ing this great national emergency as © 
measures carried out by the Govern- 
ment collectively, they had, in fact, 
been mainly devised and carried 
into effect by the Minister for War ; 
and as he went on to congratulate the 
Government and the country on their 
good fortune in having secured the. 
services of a man who had shown him- 
self so fitas his right honourable friend 
to deal with the circumstances which 
had arisen, with other encomiums in 
the same strain, while the House by 
its plaudits echoed the flattering tale, 
—lI felt for the moment the true hap- 
piness conferred by the sense of good 
service to one’s country done and 
recognised. Seldom can there be 
realised such fruition of a patriot 
statesman’s aspirations as fell to my 
lot on this occasion. Parliamentary 
triumphs are for the most part won 
grudgingly from political adversaries 
—nor can it often be given to one 
Minister to be praised by another. 
But at this juncture the opposition 
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party in matters of military policy 
had ceased to exist, while the dif- 
ference in age and standing between 
Mr. Merrifield and myself put his tes- 
timony on a quite different category 
from the ordinary compliment of 
Minister to Minister. This then was 
a supreme moment in my life; and 
as I left the House, elated by the con- 
gratulations of friends, and with the 
cheers which greeted me when we 
broke up still ringing in my ears— 
rising above the proud satisfaction at 
the good work done and recognised, 
I felt all the exaltation which could 
not but be occasioned by the per- 
sonal gratification these tributes 
occasioned. True it was that I 
had reached the summit of repu- 
tation, and that the rest of my po- 


litical career must needs be one of 
decline. Even if the fall were not to 
be as rapid as the rise, a fall it still 
must be. This generous suspension 
for the moment of all opposition 
could not be maintained much 
longer; to no man could it be given 
always to reign undisputed as a 
dictator, every action endorsed and 
applauded by the nation ; hencefor- 
ward political life must mean for 
me, as for others, the ordinary hum- 
drum of modern public life; great 
efforts and small measures; drudg- 
ery, commonplace, and disappoint- 
ment. But the great object now be- 
fore me once accomplished, the coun- 
try once established in security, I felt 
that I could freely relinquish all share 
of further prosperity and fame. 


CHAPTER LXXIII.—THE LAST. 


A crowd of members were leavy- 
ing the House, some rousing their 
weary servants, dozing uneasily on 
coach-boxes in the morning light, 
others pursuing their way home on 
foot in little groups, discussing in 
high notes the proceedings of the 
night ; and one or two of my col- 
leagues made way for me on the 
pavement, as if suggesting to me to 
join their party; but evading the 
invitation, I made off in! another 
direction, and sought the way home- 
ward by an unfrequented street. I 
wanted to walk down in solitude, 
before reaching my destination, the 
exaltation of feeling which possess- 
ed me. The exercise and quiet 
quickly had this effect, and I soon 
found myself changing the rapid 
step with which I had left the House 
for a leisurely saunter. The time and 
scene was inducive to a quiet state 
of mind. There is something in 
the solemn stillness of London in 
the early morning as_ soothing in its 
way as the quiet beauty of a country 
landscape. And as I passed along 


the streets, I was reminded by the 
silence and the coming light that it 
was just on such a morning as this 
that my poor Eva came home from 
her flight. How many days ago! and 
yet it seems but yesterday, so quickly 
have the hours sped in this busy 
turmoil of high-pressure public life. 
Quickly for me, but ah! how long 
for you, my poor child, lying there 
helpless on your sick-bed! All this 
night, too, I have never given you a 
thought, and you, perhaps, have been 
watching all through the long hours, 
waiting for my coming! How eagerly 
the loving heart spoke out when we 
parted last night, even though the 
languid voice was weak! Weak, 
indeed! so long she has been ill, 
and so little sign is there of rally- 
ing. And as I looked back on 
the days gone by, and recalled 
how little change there had been 
for the better, a sudden feeling of 
depression and dread arose within 
me. What if these are to be the 
hours to look back upon in after- 
life. when we seek to map out on 
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our memory the record of each 
moment, dwelling on each word 
spoken, treasuring up each little 
incident that marked the time! 
Moments indeed, they have been 
scarcely minutes, the short, hur- 
ried snatches of stolen leisure 
passed by my poor darling’s side, 
while I have been selfishly ac- 
cepting her patient assurance of 
contentment with these fleeting 
visits as an excuse for my neglect. 
For neglect it has been. What if I 
can never now repair it? But no; 
I will not listen to this horrid 
doubt. Surely the chapter of our 
joint lives cannot be yet completed. 
Ah, no! now is close at hand the 
happy future; rest and mutual 
happiness await us, while I seek— 
not to regain my love’s heart, that 
has been freely given already, but 
to assure her of the warmth of my 
own; to give her confidence, and 
drive away her self-abasement and 
distrust. Surely with one so gentle 
and so loving, a scheme of life may 


yet be framed to satisfy the wants 


of both. Yes, too plainly with 
reflection come up the outspeakings 
of conscience, bitter at feeding on 
the memory of a misused past. 
But the future is stiJl before us; 
we will live down the sad past in 
a happier and wiser future. 

I was recalled from this vein of 
musing by noticing from the litter 
strewed on the road that I was near- 
ing home. There still shines the light 
dimly in my darling’s chamber, em- 
blem can it be of hope and happi- 
ness ? 

Letting myself into the house 
noiselessly, 1 passed up the stairs 
and knocked gently at the door of 
Eva’s room. It was opened imme- 
diately. The faithful watcher was 
up and dressed, a shawl thrown 
over her shoulders. She raised her 
hand in sign of caution. 

‘‘Evasleeps, then ; but why, Mary, 
are you sitting up?” I whispered. 
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““ What is it?” I asked, for a glance 
at her face showed that something 
was amiss. 

“Oh, Mr. West,” said Mary, in 
a low voice, tremulous and anxious, 
‘“*T don’t know what to think. 
She has been sleeping all the night 
through, but not as she used to do. 
She seemed so much brighter all 
day, and the doctor was quite 
pleased when he came in the after- 
noon. I think the sickness has 
tried her very much.” 

‘* What sickness ?’ I asked, hur- 
riedly. 

“Tt was just after Dr. Adams 
left. She was very sick for a long 
time, and then she fell asleep, and 
has lain just like this ever since. I 
think it is this change in the wine 
which has upset her so.” 

As Mary spoke she held the 
shaded candle over the patient. 
The pale face lay calm, and the 
pretty brown hair, which Mary her- 
self always dressed daily, tied up 
with a snood of blue ribbon, was 
smooth and unruffled about the 
temples, the rippling locks lying 
even on the pillow, telling us plainly 
that the sufferer had never moved 
her head; but the slow, laboured 
breathing seemed to shake her 
whole frame. 

“The sickness comes from the 
brain, sir, I fear—not from the food,” 
said in a low voice the nurse, who 
had come into the room, and was 
standing behind us. 

Bidding her send to call the doc- 
tor as soon as possible, I stood with 
Mary watching the pale face and 
laboured breathing. 

Presently the blue eyes opened 
and gazed dreamily at us, as not 
knowing what they saw. Then 
with a sudden look of recognition 
Eva smiled, and made a motion as 
if trying to hold out her arms. 

I stooped down and encircled her 
gently in mine. As I did so, with 
a sudden effort of strength she put 
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one hand round my neck, and nest- 
ling her head on my shoulder fell 
asleep again, her hand dropping 
back till it rested in mine. 

I sat down by the bed, still sup- 
porting my burden, to await the doc- 
tor’s arrival, insisting that Mary 
should go. into the next room and lie 
down, for she looked worn out with 
watching. 

The time passed on. The fire 
went out, the broad daylight, com- 
ing through even the closed win- 
dows, paled the night-lamp. 

Eva slept quietly, her head rest- 
ing on my shoulder, her hand fold- 
ed in mine; while I, watching 
the regular but laboured breathing, 
and looking down on the pale and 
tranquil face, have space to conjure 
up the scenes that I and my gentle 
mate have passed through together. 
But three short years since she left 
her home, bright and happy, trustful 
of me and the future, to share my for- 
tunes. How much has happened in 
that short time,—fame, reputation, 
and success achieved, such as never 
fell to politician’s lot before; but 
what has all this done for her? A 
more humble lot perchance might 
have saved my poor crushed darling 
from this blight. Is this to be the 
ending of my prosperity? - 

Then as I sat there, counting 
the minutes till the doctor should 
come, yet dreading to hear his 
verdict, my thoughts involuntarily 
wandered away to the exciting hours 
of the past evening; my speech, 
and the cheers that greeted it; and 
Mr. Merrifield’s ; and the tumultuous 
applause which followed. It was al- 
ways so, I reflected with shame, as 
my senses returned to the scene be- 
fore me; even in my thoughts I 
seemed always to be leading two 
separate lives. 

The time wore on. 


Eva still slept 

peacefully, and, overborne by the 

silence, and by fatigue and want 

of rest, I was myself dozing, when 
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suddenly awakened by a movement 
of the burden in my arms—a sud- 
den drooping of the head, a sudden 
stop of the laboured breath. 

“Mary! Mary! come quickly !” 

Too late! Before her faithful 
friend could come to our side, my 
gentle Eva had breathed away her 
life in my arms. 

In a peaceful corner of the little 
cemetery at Leatherby, shaded by 
graceful boughs, and looking out 
over the dark woods which clothe 
the banks of Ewe, a new-placed 
cross records that beneath it lie 
the remains of Eva, wife of the 
Right Honourable Charles West, 
M.P., with the age, twenty-two 
years, and the date of her death. 
Thus ends the first episode of 
my life. Shall I say that, while 
recalling fondly the sweet wistful 
face, the gentle voice, the pretty 
ways of the innocent young girl, 
the record of whose brief pil- 
grimage has been written in these 
pages, while thinking with many an 
unbidden flush of shame of the 
bitter words — words which no 
shame can recall—that threw what 
sadness lay in her path; above all, 
while calling up with anguish of 
heart the cruel harshness of that 
fatal quarrel ; while the memory 
dwells on the sweetness of the poor 
sufferer in her illness,—I know, and 
hate myself for knowing, that this 
grief will not be lasting? Each day 
already makes the wound less ten- 
der ; how long will it be before the 
scar alone remeins? Already I find, 
not without self-scorn, unbidden 
coming up new plans in search of 
happiness. The past stands fixed, 
while we, the living, are ever 
changing as time bears us onward ; 
and in my mind’s eye I can already 
see my second self, lonely perhaps, 
and hard, and absorbed in public 
life, looking back on this distant 
episode of my life, as a brief and 
almost unsubstantial dream. 


38 A 
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OUR COMING GUEST. 


Now that the deserted halls of 
Buckingham Palace are being pre- 
pared for the reception of a monarch 
who styles himself the King of Kings, 
we may fitly request the readers of 
this Magazine to follow us in a few 
remarks on the country which bows 
to him as sovereign. 

We shall attempt no history of 
his dynasty, nor seek to assign reas 
sons for the present weakness of a 
power that once threatened the de- 
struction of all that was civilised in 
the West, or that was strong in the 
East: to account for the extraordi- 
nary depopulation of vast territories 
that at one time teemed with thriving 
and industrious races, is not within 
the scope of a magazine article; we 
shal] therefore confine our attention 
to the consideration of the manner 
in which English interests can be 
affected by the policy, for good or 
for evil, that may or may not be 
adopted by our Ministers in treating 
with our coming Guest. 

From the numerous articles that 
have appeared lately in our periodi- 
cals upon the “ Central Asian Ques- 
tion,” the reading public has at least 
deen able to acquire a considerable 
amount of information regarding a 
region of the earth that was certain- 
ly the nursery, if not the cradle, 
of humanity. Great diversity of 
opinion exists amongst us as_ to 
the true bearing of that question 
upon the interests of our empire; 
.and so many and so various have 
been the plans propounded for deal- 
dng with it, and so much stress has 
been laid upon the measures it 
behoves us to take, that a large pro- 
portion of those who talk with deci- 
sion on the subject, appears to over- 
look or to forget the cause that 
renders it of any importance at all 
.to the dwellers in these islands. If 
the East India Company had never 

existed, it never could have been of 


much moment to us whose navy ruled 
supreme on the Caspian, or whether 
Herat had an Affghan, a Persian, 
or a Russian governor. It is the 
fact of our being a great Eastern 
Power that alone occasions the 
anxiety that has been lately so 
generally expressed here with re- 
ference to the doings of the great 
northern Czar, and to his intended 
movements on the Oxus. It is 
only through our relations with 
India that these matters are of 
importance to us; and this fact 
should never for a moment be for- 
gotten in our thoughts and reason- 
ings on this subject. India, with its 
200,000,000 of people, is ours ; and 
as it may be assumed that we in- 
tend to keep it, and that nothing 
short of national death shall force 
us to relinquish it, let us consider 
how our hold on it may be affected 
by the policy Persia may adopt. 

In all our dealings with India, 
military considerations must ever 
be of paramount importance; and 
as the only real interests that we 
can have in Central Asia are owing 
to our position in India, British 
policy in the East, to be thoroughly 
sound, must be based upon the mili- 
itary exigencies of that position. 
The wisdom or the folly of any line 
of conduct we may adopt in refer- 
ence to this question can only be 
justly estimated by weighing the 
manner and degree in which it is cal- 
culated to affect our military position. 

Presuming it to be generally con- 
ceded that the defence of India—or 
in other words, the preservation of 
our power, our prestige, in the 
East, is a military question, it be- 
hoves us to study it as a strategical 
problem. It is not possible here to 
do so thoroughly, as the geographi- 
cal description of our Indian fron- 
tiers, and the relative strength of 
the neighbouring states—all impor- 
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tant elements in the discussion of the 
problem—would of themselves fill 
a volume: we shall therefore only 
glance at it in a general way. Those 
who have availed themselves of the 
information lately published on the 
subject will easily comprehend why 
it is that no large Russian army 
could reach India from the north, 
and could only do so from the west. 
This is, therefore, the operation that 
we should adopt measures to render 
impossible. The study of any large 
map of Asia will make it clear even 
to the most ignorant in the science 
of war, that the geographical position 
of Persia gives to that State a strate- 
gical importance of the highest mag- 
nitude. To get at India, Russia 
must first get at Affghanistan ; and as 
with a large army she cannot get at 
it from the north, she must get at it 
from the west, and in order to do so, 
she must follow the route taken by 
Alexander the Great along the Atrek 
valley. In doing so, Persia would 
flank her communications from the 
Caspian to Herat, rendering it essen- 
tial to the success of such an under- 
taking that Persia should be either 
completely conquered, or induced to 
become her firm ally, before it was 
embarked upon. These are some of 
the many great difficulties that Russia 
would now have to contend against 
if she wished to invade India. 

She must operate with a large 
army in Affghanistan, for a small 
one would not command the respect 
required to overawe its turbulent 
people, divided as it always is into 
several parties, and would therefore 
be beaten. And to feed a great force 
there in winter, when the snow had 
blocked up the passes through the 
Hindoo-Khoosh, would be a most 
difficult matter, unless the communi- 
cations with the Caspian were well se- 
cured, which never could be effected 
with a hostile Persia on their flank. 

For a successful invasion of India 
by Russia, it is therefore essential 
that both Affghanistan and Persia 
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be either completely subdued, or en- 
tirely and heartily in her interests. 
Of the two, the alliance or the pos- 
session of the latter is of infinitely 
the greater importance to her. 
Unfortunately, however, for us, it 
is possible for Russia to attack our 
position in India without invading 
it. It is not necessary that her 
battalions should pour down upon 
Hindostan ‘through the Bolan and 
Khybur passes in order to shake our 
hold over it; for, should she be per- 
mitted to establish herself upon our 
borders, it would be always: possible 
for her to stir up rebellion within 
our provinces. Itis necessary, there- 
fore, for our security, that the inva- 
sion of our Eastern empire should 
not only be guarded against, but 
that Russia should be kept at such 
a distance from it, as to prevent her 
from exerting any disturbing in- 
fluence over the minds of the many 
races that have been there more or 
less blended together by us into one 
kingdom. Although, beyond doubt, 
our rule in India would come to an 
end the moment we withdrew our 
European troops, yet it is not alone 
our positive strength as represented 
by the number of regiments that 
enables us to hold our position 
there: the force now in India would 
not be sufficient to put down even 
a partial rebellion as that of 1857, 
much less any general rising in the 
three Presidencies. It is just im- 
posing enough in numbers to im- 
press the princes and people with 
an idea of the military power of 
the nation it represents. It is not 
so much the actual strength in bay- 
onets, but the moral strength spring- 
ing from the warlike renown of the 
nation to which they belong, that 
secures the peace of India. For 
the maintenance of order there, it 
is essential that the minds of its 
millions should be convincingly im- 
bued with a belief in the omnipo- 
tence of their rulers. There can be 
no stability in an Eastern govern- 
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ment where that feeling is absent ; 
where it exists, as at present in our 
provinces, there is tranquillity ; 
. where it is wanting, as it has been 
for generations past in Affghanistan, 
the land is a prey to disorder, and 
to the wars of adventurers striving 
for supreme power. 

As so much of our strength in 
India rests upon our reputation for 
strength, it is absolutely necessary 
to keep at a distance from our fron- 
tiers all disturbing influences capable 
of stirring up rebellion, and of shak- 
ing the faith in the irresistibility of 
our power now entertained by its 
people. Let there be conterminous 
with our Indian frontiers a great 
European nation, capable of being 
regarded by popular opinion in the 
bazaars of India as a rival strong 
enough to contest for sovereignty 
with us, and we shall be no longer 
able to hold our own there with 
the small British force we do at 
preseat. To maintain at all times 
in India an army sufficiently strong 
to put down a general rising of its 
people—a possible contingency if 
Russia is permitted to become our 
near neighbour—an army numer- 
ous enough to guarantee the perfect 
internal security essential for the 
development] of its great resources, 
would be financially impossible. Its 
revenues could not support such a 
charge: it is with difficulty that 
her Viceroy can, even with the 
small army now there, make both 
ends meet. India must pay its own 
way, or we will have none of her. 
Unlike Russia, we are not prepared 
to pay for empire over countries like 
the Caucasus or Turkestan ; the Eng- 
lish taxpayer will not consent to bear 
any of the charges, no matter how 
small, that may be occasioned by our 
position as a great Eastern Power. 

If this reasoning is true, we have 
to decide, and the sooner we do so 
the better for our honour, whether 
we shall positively forbid Russia 
to approach our frontiers, or whether 
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we shall surrender our position in 
India, and leave it to a more enter- 
prising nation to shape its future 
destiny. This is the question that we 
must sooner or later put to ourselves ; 
and although it may be postponed 
for a little, partly through cowardice 
and partly because domestic legisla- 
tion is a more congenial subject to 
the intellect of our Ministers, it must 
come up for decision eventually, and 
the longer it is shirked the more 
difficult it becomes. 

It is quite true that Russia is 
in no way prepared at present for 
an invasion of India. Before she 
could hope for success in such an 
undertaking, she must consolidate 
her power in Central Asia, and her 
lines of communication must be de- 
veloped by the construction of rail- 
ways. This question of invasion is 
a distant contingency to be provided 
against; but her advance towards our 
frontiers now being pursued vid the 
Atrek valley is one of pressing 
importance. Stop it, and we take the 
most effectual measures for guarding 
against invasion. For the reasons 
already given, one would be as fatal 
as the other to our position in India: 
if the road to Herat is left open to 
her, it will be always in her power 
to disturb the peace of India with- 
out her sending a battalion across 
our frontiers. 

But, says my friend the reader, 
what are we todo? Are we to de- 
clare war with Russia at once? The 
military student’s answer is, by no 
means; avoid war as you would 
the plague; but clearly understand 
that the do-nothing policy pursued 
at present must eventually lead you 
into a war with that country, unless 
perhaps you may have been in the 
mean time educated to the lofty 
principle, that it is better to surren- 
der India than to fight for her with 
Russia. In order that you should 
avoid war by-and-by, active and 
determined measures are now neces- 
sary. Persia occupies the key to 
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the whole position of affairs in the 
East. Let us grapple her to us with 
hooks of steel, forged in the furnace 
of mutual self-interest. Firm friend- 
ship between two nations can only 
be reliable when it rests upon those 
grounds: they exist between Persia 
and England; let us leave no stone 
unturned to impress upon the Shah 
the identity of our interests in the 
East, with a view to cementing an al- 
liance between the two nations that 
is necessary for the good of both. 
The line of conduct we have pur- 
sued for the last forty years in deal- 
ing with Affghanistan and Persia has 
been most injudicious. Since the 
beginning of the century all Indian 
statesmen have felt Russia to be our 
great rival in the East. Fora time 
they were scared by visions of 
French legions, allied with hordes 
of Cossacks, making their way to 
our North-western frontiers; and 
again by rumours of Affghans and 
Afreedies preparing to pour down 
through the mountain passes upon 
the fertile plains of Hindostan; but 
these were only passing subjects for 
dread. Behind was ever the last- 
ing and steadily approaching Colos- 
sus of the north. We have long felt 
that no combination of purely Asiatic 
enemies could drive us from India ; 
but that a war carried on against us 
by either Affghanistan or Persia, 
assisted by a Russian army, would 
entail upon us such a death-struggle 
that, no matter how it ended, our 
position in the East would have re- 
ceived a serious shake. When we 
were in dread of an allied army of 
French and Russians coming down 
the Volga bent upon the con- 
quest of Hindostan, our thoughts 
turned to Persia, whose alliance we 
eagerly sought for; but when Na- 
poleon’s overthrow removed all pro- 
spect of that danger, and the old 
dread of Russia began to reassert it- 
self alone, by an unfortunate fatality 
we ignored the importance of the 
Persian alliance, and turned all our 
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attention to cultivating the friend- 
ship of Affghanistan—peopled by 
the most unreliable races on the 
earth. This policy was for a long 
time, and in some quarters appears 
still, to be considered the most effec- 
tive means for thwarting the aims of 
Russia, and for keeping her power 
and moral influence at a distance 
from our frontiers. To play off Per- 
sia and Affghanistan one against the 
other, and, if possible, both against 
Russia, has been seemingly consider- 
ed by our Foreign and Indian Offices 
as the acme of diplomatic wisdom. 
If at one time we checkmated an 
intended Dooranee invasion of India, 
by inducing the Shah to besiege 
Herat, at another time we declared 
war against him for doing so. Upon 
the principle that governs so many of 
our actions as a nation, causing us to 
view the relative importance of sub- 
jects not immediately affecting some 
special domestic interest in direct 
ratio to its distance from Westmin- 
ster, and which accounts for our tak- 
ing a somewhat less feeble interest 
in Irish affairs than we do in those 
of Cape Coast Castle, the tendency 
has long been to attach more im- 
portance to an alliance with Caubul 
than to that with Persia, whose 
territory was more remote from Cal- 
cutta. We appear to have assumed 
that Russian influence should always 
be supreme in the latter kingdom, 
and that it was hopeless contending 
against it. Urged on by Russia, she 
has, upon several occasions, endea- 
voured to encroach upon Affghan 
territory; and we, feeling it to be 
necessary to keep those two countries 
divided to prevent the further spread 
of Russian influence, have protected 
Affghanistan. It has been already | 
pointed out that the Czar’s troops 
can never attempt an invasion of 
India until both those countries 
favour the project, and it requires no 
argument to prove how much more 
easily their co-operation could be 
secured by Russia if they were in- 
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corporated into one kingdom. Sepa- 
rated as at present, and covetous of 
one another’s possessions, it is only 
natural that if one sides with Russia, 
the other should be our ally. 

When England was first so seri- 
ously alarmed at the persistent ad- 
vance of Russia towards India as 
to resolve upon active operations, 
her attention was most unfortunately 
directed to Caubul instead of to As- 
trabad. It was determined to recon- 
struct the Dooranee empire, and to 
strengthen it, so that it might be 
able to hold its own against Persia, 
supposed to be the firm ally of 
Russia. Our blow was really to be 
aimed at the latter power, but os- 
tensibly our operations in 1838 were 
directed against Persian aggression. 
We strove to gain by fighting in 
Affghanistan what we might have 
more effectually secured by di- 
plomacy well directed at Teheran. 
That policy was the extreme of 
folly; and with the knowledge 
that we now possess of Central Asia 
and of Affghan politics, it is only to 
be accounted for by believing it to 
have been devised by men fatally 
ignorant of those countries, and of 
the chiefs and people who inhabited 
them. With the manner in which 
we elected to appear upon the arena 
of Affghan politics, and with the 
political position we assumed before 
the world in order to have a pretext 
for showing ourselves there at all, 
it is not now intended to corcern 
ourselves; but that we should have 
selected that country as the theatre 
of operations in preference to Per- 
sia, evinced an ignorance of the 
relative strategical importance of 
the two countries that is difficult to 
account for. Persia was then, as 
she is now, the pivot round which 
the combinations involved in the 
question revolved — whichever of 
the two great rival Western Powers 
had most weight and influence at 
Teheran, was then, and will be in 
future, masters of the vosition. 
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During the Shah’s stay here, it is 
to be hoped that his attention may 
be directed to the different effect 
that her policy, if influenced by 
Russian views, must have upon 
Persia itself, from that it would 
have if conducted according to our 
advice. The object of Russia has 
been to weaken her as much as pos- 
sible: she has been robbed of terri- 
tory by every successive treaty, and 
has been forbidden to have a gun 
afloat upon that great inland sea 
that in ancient times was but a 
Persian lake. The only outlet to the 
ocean that Russia can have to the 
south is through the heart of Persia ; 
and unless England awakes in time 
to the importance of a firm alliance 
with that kingdom, the day is not far 
distant when a railroad will connect 
a Russian fort on the Caspian with a 
strong Russian fortress on the Per- 
sian gulf. The existence of Persia 
as an independent State will then 
have become a thing of the past. 

On the other hand, it is our true 
policy to strengthen Persia in every 
possible way: we have nothing to 
fear from her independent strength, 
as she cannot hurt us. Her frontier 
on the side of Affghanistan having 
been lately clearly defined, all dis- 
putes between the two nations as 
to the possession of Herat are 
settled, thus removing the only 
serious cause of quarrel we have 
ever had with her. Should she at 
any future period, supposing her to 
have been converted into a strong 
nation by our assistance, turn against 
us, and side with Russia, being led 
away by false hopes of extension 
of her territory at the expense of 
Affghanistan, our position would be 
little different from what it has 
been for years past, as we should 
still have Shere Ali or his succes- 
sor to make common cause with 
us in the war. Persia owns no 
territory that we covet, for already 
we rule over as much in the East 
as we wish to have; whereas her 
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provinces which cut off Russia from 
the ocean as well as those lying 
between the Caspian and Herat, will 
never cease to be coveted by that 
aggressive power. We have good 
grounds for believing that the edu- 
cated people in Persia are fully 
alive to these facts, and that they 
desire to show a bold front to the 
power that threatens their inde- 
pendence: they are too weak to do 
so without our assistance, but with 
it, if properly applied, Persia could 
hold its own. If Russia makes war 
either against Persia or Affghanis- 
tan, it can only be as a stepping- 
stone to an eventual blow at our 
power in the East; how much 
better it would be for us to fight 
out that struggle with her in Kho- 
rassan, with its people as our allies, 
than in our own provinces, where 
one serious defeat would serve 
to raise every disaffected native 
against us, ending very probably 
in our annihilation. We could 


at any time easily pour reinforce- 
ments into Persia by Bushire, for 
troops despatched from England 
could be landed there under thirty 


days. The Shah’s standing army 
is about 100,000 strong, and if 
organised by English officers, could 
be made a very efficient force, guns 
and warlike material having been 
obtained on payment from our 
arsenals. Let us assume that this 
has been effected, and that Meshed 
has been converted into a strong 
fortress. With Persia so strength- 
ened, and united to us as a firm 
ally, and the wise policy initiated 
by Lord Mayo towards Affghanistan 
continued, India could have nothing 
to fear from without. Its present 
able and gifted Viceroy might then 
devote all his great energy to in- 
ternal affairs; these discreditable 
panics about Russia would cease; 
and the Central Asian question 
would be buried for ever. 

The possession of the Atrek val- 
ley by Russia is a blow at the 
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independent existence of Persia, as 
it is a standing menace to England. 
The Shah must feel this as regards 
himself, and we should explain to 
him how it affects us. The more we 
can do to convince him of the iden- 
tity of our interests, the more easily 
he can be led to believe in our sin- 
cerity, and in our desire to see him 
the strong ruler over a powerful 
nation. By evincing a sincere de- 
sire to increase the efficiency of his 
army, and by lending him officers 
for that purpose, we shall have no 
difficulty in proving to him how 
really in earnest we are. 

It is to be hoped that the great 
geographer who is to meet the 
Shah, and, as her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative, conduct him to England, 
may avail himself of the opportu- 
nities so afforded for drawing atten- 
tion to the divergence of interest 
existing in the East between Eng- 
land and Russia. As regards our 
past aggressiveness in India, the 
present generation is not respon- 
sible. We find ourselves in pos- 
session of a great empire there 
that we could not surrender without 
an incalculable loss of power, and 
which, if torn from us by force 
of arms, would be tantamount to 
our destruction as a great nation ; 
that, although we are determined 
to maintain possession of the empire 
we have inherited in the East, we 
are most anxious to avoid extend- 
ing its limits beyond those mighty 
natural features that a glance at the 
map of Asia would induce one to 
think had been designed by Provi- 
dence to be the boundaries of one 
great kingdom. There is no one bet- 
ter—if as well—calculated than Sir 
H. Rawlinson to point out this to our 
royal guest, and to show him on a map 
the various and successive encroach- 
ments of Russia in Asia since the end 
of the sixteenth century, when her 
armies first crossed the Ural Moun- 
tains and conquered Siberia; how 
she pushed on, almost year by year, 
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until, at the end of the next cen- 
tury, the Pacific Ocean had become 
her eastern frontier. One of her 
most recent acquisitions was obtain- 
ed by a treaty, cajoled by General 
Ignatieff from the frightened Minis- 
ters of the boy-Emperor of China, 
when our breaching batteries were 
being prepared to open upon Pekin, 
by a promise that he would, by 
means of his great influence with 
the besieging forces, obtain favour- 
able terms for the city. 

The operations now being carried 
out against his co-religionists in the 
Khanate of Khiva must serve to 
keep alive in the Shah’s mind the 
feeling of distrust entertained for 
Russia by the Persians generally. 
Until the Atrek valley had been oc- 
cupied by Russian troops, a wide 
extent of desert, inhabited only by a 
few wandering tribes, separated the 
Persian from the Russian frontier 
eastward of the Caspian; but hence- 
forth, if she is permitted to continue 
her hold upon that highway to Merve 
and Herat, Persia will have along her 
border there a line of Russian forts. 

Our representative at Teheran 
should be a military man of high 
attainments, instead of being, as at 
present, a gentleman of the diploma- 
tic service, devoid of the professional 
knowledge required for a just ap- 
preciation of the strategical bearings 
of this Eastern question. A soldier 
would never have calmly acquiesced 
in the Russian occupation of the 
Atrek valley. Even Mr. Grant 
Duff, in a work published some 
years ago, declared that to allow the 
Russians to occupy Herat would be 
the height of folly on our part; but 
he now appears to forget or to 
ignore what he knew then—it was 
before he had obtained a seat on the 
Treasury benches—that in permit- 
ting the Russians to establish them- 
selves in that valley, we virtually 
make over to them the keys of that 
city known generally as the gate 
opening into India. Persia, unsup- 
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ported by England, can deny the 
Czar nothing he demands, so when 
the possession of this Atrek valley 
was asked for, it was conceded. 

If the approaching opportunity 
is properly taken advantage of, and 
the Shah converted into a firm ally, 
it will be for us, conjointly with 
Persia, to speak out regarding the 
occupation of this valley. Russia 
should be told, not in the vague 
terms for which Downing Street is 
celebrated, but in the plainest words, 
that the occupation of Tchakishlar 
and of this valley can only be 
viewed as a menace to the indepen- 
dence of Persia and to our East- 
ern possessions. It is not yet too 
late to demand their evacuation ; 
and knowing the real weakness of 
Russia in Central Asia at present, 
and the necessity she is under from 
her position there for avoiding war 
with us for some years to come, we 
believe that this demand, made 
conjointly by England and Persia, 
would be at once conceded. In 
negotiating with Russia on _ this 
question, we should also insist upon 
her troops being withdrawn entirely 
from Khiva as soon as the objects 
for which Count Schouvaloff said 
the expedition was to be undertaken 
had been accomplished. When 
Persia has been drawn to us in a 
close alliance, the time will have 
arrived for informing the Czar on 
several points in connection with 
our position in the East, that 
should be well known, and if 
well known, would go far to- 
wards preventing difficulties or 
war arising hereafter between the 
two nations. He should under- 
stand that any further occupation 
by his troops of Persian or Affghan 
territory must bring him into colli- 
sion with us: that we esteem it to 
be so essential for the preservation of 
our power in India that both those 
countries should remain indepen- 
dent, that under no circumstances 
whatever could we afford to allow 
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Russia to encroach upon them. It 
was the absence of manliness from 
our negotiations with Russia in 
1854 that brought on war then; 
and a similar line of conduct if 
pursued in our diplomacy now re- 
garding Central Asia, is calculated 
to involve us at no very distant time 
in hostilities that might be avoided, 
by a frank declaration now of what 
we deem to be essential for the pre- 
servation of our Indian empire. 

The Khivan expedition has been 
made an excuse by Russia for under- 
taking military operations along 
the Atrek ; but a glance at the map 
will demonstrate that it is not an 
advantageous line of advance against 
Khiva. It was felt that this would 
be patent to every one, so in order 
to account for the presence of a 
Russian force in the valley, it was 
announced to have for its object to 
draw away from the objective point 
the warlike tribes of Turkomans oc- 
cupying the southern districts of the 
Khanate. This is but a shallow ex- 


cuse easily seen through by every one 
not blinded by the skilfully worded 


diplomacy of St. Petersburg. Its 
real object is to open out the roads 
to Merve and Meshed, with a view 
to the permanent occupation, first of 
the valley, and subsequently, upon 
the first favourable opportunity of- 
fering, of those two important cities. 
When firmly established there, He- 
rat will be at her mercy. 

Our present Administration has 
endeavoured to make political capital 
out of our recent negotiations with 
Russia, although they have been 
really nothing more than an inter- 
change of ideas between the two 
Governments: it is for the sanguine 
to believe that Russia will be bound 
by anything she has said, beyond 
the moment that it ceases to be for 
her interest to be so. The utmost 
that can be claimed for them is 
what Mr. Gladstone said in Parlia- 
ment, that they have not in any 
way crippled our future action, but 
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have left us free to adopt any line 
of policy in the future that we 
may consider advisable. It was a 
great deal of smoke from a very 
small fire. Those who dislike our 
present Ministry assert that great 
prominence was given to the affair 
in the hope of thereby diverting 
public opinion from the disastrous 
results that had attended upon our 
diplomacy in America. Be this as 
it may, our recent negotiations 
have helped Russia, inasmuch as 
although we did not actually tell 
her she was at liberty to occupy 
the provinces intervening between 
her present frontiers and the Oxus, 
yet we have given her every reason 
for believing that we do not intend 
to interfere or to cramp her action 
in any way, as long as she respects 
the line agreed upon as the northern 
frontier of Affghanistan. 

It still remains to be considered 
what our position would be should 
Shere Ali or any of his successors 
join Russia in an attack upon India. 
With Persia as an ally, we should 
have little to dread from that com- 
bination. Parties in Affghanistan 
are so divided, that, under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, we 
should always be able to reckon 
upon having a party there in our 
favour, unless our affairs were very 
badly managed indeed; and any 
disaster befalling a Russian army 
that had advanced to Candahar or 
Caubul would be the signal for a 
rising of those fickle tribes, wno 
care more for plunder than for the 
fulfilment of treaties. With Persia 
as a base to operate from, the 
communications of a Russian army 
engaged in Affghanistan would be 
at our mercy when winter had 
closed the passes through the 
Hindoo-Khoosh mountains. 

Three courses are now open to us 
in regard to this Central Asian ques- 
tion, and no time should be lost 
in deciding as to which of them 
would accord most with the in- 
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terests of England; when that de- 
cision has been arrived at after 
due deliberation, we should reso- 
lutely resolve to act upon it. 1st, 
We can determine upon maintain- 
ing the integrity of Persia, and, as 
a last resolve, decide the matter by 
a battle fought in Persia, Shere Ali 
being either in our favour, or neu- 
tral or hostile to us. 2d, We may 
leave Persia out of the question, 
and resolve to fight in defence of 
the Affghan territory when it has 
pleased Russia, or Persia, instigated 
by her, to invade it. Or, 3d, Wecan 
determine to follow the “ sufficient- 
for-the-day ” policy recommended 
by Mr. Grant Duff, and do no- 
thing until India itself is actually 
assailed, and then fight in our 
own provinces in their defence. 
The first is clearly the wisest course 
to pursue; for, owing to the pecu- 
liarity of our tenure of India, the 
further we can conveniently remove 
from our own frontiers the theatre 
of the war we may have forced upon 
us in defence of our position in the 
East, the better it will be for us. 
The nearer to India that fight takes 
place, the stronger must be our Eu- 
ropean garrisons to maintain internal 
order there. 

The extension of our commerce 
‘is a subject intimately connected 
with the solution of this great ques- 
tion. If the markets of Central 
Asia were open to us, new and ex- 
tensive outlets for our manufactures 
would be secured. The possession 
by us of the Indian seaboard gives 
us an advantage over all other na- 
tions in this respect, provided we 
are permitted to compete upon equal 
terms as regards import duteis with 
all other Central Asian States. Our 
merchants should, however, remem- 
ber that trade monopoly follows 
in the wake of Russian conquests. 
Wherever her influence is para- 
mount in the East, there she is the 
favoured nation in everything relat- 
ing to commerce. It is therefore 
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a subject for regret, that our Cham- 
bers of Commerce have not turned 
their attention more seriously to the 
extension of our trade in Central 
Asia. The first great step in that 
direction should be the construction 
of a railway to unite Quetta with 
our Indian railway system. If this 
by no means difficult undertaking 
were accomplished, the goods of 
Manchester and Birmingham would 
soon fill the bazaars of every town 
in Central Asia that had not yet 
acknowledged Russian sway. ‘The 
military advantages to us of such 
a line of communication with Aff- 
ghanistan would be immense. 
Wherever the influence of Russia 
increases, ours wanes correspond- 
ingly, and our trade diminishes ; as 
our strength depends much upon 
our reputation for strength, every 
successive step made in advance by 
Russia weakens the foundations 
upon which our Indian empire has 
been reared. 

Our professional diplomatists ap- 
pear to have no confidence in them- 
selves when called upon to - treat 
with Russia. The history of our 
diplomatic relations with her is 
not creditable to our Foreign Office. 
We are, it would seem, no match 
for her in diplomatic skill, and all 
our dealings with her have either 
rashness or timidity stamped upon 
them. She has so repeatedly got 
the better of us in the treaties we 
have entered into with her, that 
we appear to assume it to be but 
natural that her diplomacy should 
succeed everywhere. This was re- 
cently exemplified in Persia, where a 
sound knowledge of what are really 
the Shah’s true interests should 
have convinced us of the advan- 
tage we might have had in com- 
bating any request made by Russia 
antagonistic to ourinterests. Russia 
requested the cession by Persia of 
the Atrek valley, and our Minis- 
ter at Teheran.was informed of it; 
but he seemed to consider it to be 
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so natural that she should obtain 
everything she asked for, that no 
remonstrance was even made by 
him with reference to an arrange- 
ment by which the highroad to 
India was thrown open to our great 
and dangerous rival in the East. 

The foreign policy of this country, 
in a military sense, is based upon 
the most dangerous of principles, 
which, if injurious to our’ future 
greatness and national reputation 
when acted upon in Europe, must 
lead to disastrous consequences when 
applied to our position in Asia. 
That policy was well described by 
the Spanish proverb quoted by Mr. 
Grant Duff, ‘Let him attack who 
wills; the strong man waits.” No 
teaching was ever more utterly false 
than this principle in all that relates 
to war, and to military questions 
like the defence of England itself, 
and still more of her Indian pos- 
sessions. It is a line of conduct 
that of late years has brought upon 
us the contempt of foreign nations. 


Pursued in Europe, it has lost to us 
allies and military reputation ; but 
if similarly followed in Asia, it wiil 
most surely lose us our Indian Em- 


pire. Those who have studied the 
subject recognise that the question 
involved by our position in the 
East can only be dealt with satis- 
factorily upon military principles. 
Is it, then, possible that the English 
people will submit to its being dis- 
posed of in the off-hand manner 
adopted by the Ministry in the 
recent debate? Is the opinion of 
professional soldiers upon a great 
military question to be met and 
countered by the false teaching con- 
tained in a Spanish proverb ? 

This subject has of late been so 
fully discussed by the press of 
Europe, that public attention gene- 
rally has been much directed to it. 
Notwithstanding our national dis- 
like to discussions about nations 
possessing towns and localities with 
unpronounceable names, and whose 
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history is as unknown as it is per- 
plexing to the casual student, still 
it may be safely affirmed, that at 
every dinner-table where educated 
Englishmen have recently met 
together conversation has more or 
less turned upon it. The interest 
thus excited will cause us to watch 
with earnest attention the diplo- 
matic intercourse between our 
Ministers and the Shah during his 
stay in London. Much is expected 
from it, for it is believed to be now 
possible to retrieve the errors com- 
mitted by past Administrations in 
our conduct to Persia. The circum- 
stances required to afford us this 
happy opportunity have not been 
devised by our diplomatic skill, they 
have made themselves ; let us hope 
that their fitness may not now be 
neglected. We can now secure as a 
firm ally the Power whose co-opera- 
tion is capable of turning the scales 
between the protection of English 
interests in the East on the one 
hand, and of Russian aggressiveness 
on the other, according to the side 
it takes. We have endeavoured to 
show that all its true interests lie 
on our side; failure, therefore, can 
only arise from our want of diplo- 
matic skill or from the short-sighted- 
ness of our policy. The diplomatic 
ability of our Indian and Foreign 
Offices will thus be upon its trial 
during this current month: the eyes 
of all those who, from a study of 
the subject, appreciate the import- 
ance of Persia as bearing upon it, 
will be upon our Ministers: may 
we trust them? Will they fully 
and duly appreciate the gravity of 
the interests at stake, and of the in- 
fluence for weal or for woe in the 
East that may depend upon the 
manner in which they avail them- 
selves of the approaching oppor- 
tunity for permanently cementing 
a firm alliance between us and 
the country now ruled over by 
the Shah-in-Shah, “our coming 
guest ” ? 
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Waar is there in the Scottish 
dialect and mode of expression that, 
when it is written far more than 
when it is spoken, it should exercise 
such a fascination over the English 
ear? That to those who have been 
brought up to hear and use it, such 
speech should seem the perfection of 
idiom and euphony, is no more than 
we might expect. So also does the 
Welsh liquid inflection of voice and 
vivid loquacity seem to the born 
Welshman, and the strongest Irish 
brogue, no doubt, to an Irishman. 
But though the Welshman who is 
so rarely introduced to us in the 
novel or on the stage may raise a 
laugh, his is a mode of talk not very 
easily represented in writing ; and it 
is curious that we have not even a 
tolerable attempt to represent it, so 
far at least as we can remember, 
since Shakspeare’s Fluellen, until 
Mr. Blackmore gave us, in the pages 
of this Magazine, his admirable 
old rascal, who spells the same 
ancient name with a difference, but 
more correctly—Davy Llewellyn. 
The Irish brogue and humour are 
far more popular, and have been 
employed by novelists to a much 
greater extent and with no little 
success. But for a combination of 
quaintness and pathos, nothing 
seems to touch the fancy of an in- 
telligent English reader like the 
speech of the cannie North. Was 
it the new life which Walter Scott 
breathed into fiction, and the charm 
which he threw over the sayings and 
doings of the humblest of his 
countrymen whose portraits he 
transferred to his pages, that first 
created and afterwards fed this 
taste—somewhat remarkable as it is 


in a cold and _ self-appreciating 
people like the English—or did it 
exist before his day? That it 
does exist very widely now, can 
hardly be denied. We may find 
here and there, no doubt, a well- 
educated Englishman who does not 
understand the Scotch idioms, and 
confesses not to be able to appre- 
ciate the quaint and shrewd humour 
of the national talk; but such pro- 
saic temperaments are few amongst 
the more intelligent readers of 
fiction. 

We have heen led to these re- 
marks—which we beg to observe 
are at least honest on our part, com- 
ing from the south of the Tweed— 
by the pleasure with which we 
found, upon opening Mrs. Oliphant’s 
new book, that she had gone back 
for her scenes and characters to her 
old “kingdom of Fife.”- It was 
on that ground that—never mind 
how many years ago—the young 
authoress’s first victory was won. 
hose who do not remember that 
pretty story of ‘Mistress Margaret 
Maitland of Sunnyside,’ cannot do 
better than read it again. True, it 
is uneven in power, and shows here 
and there, as might be expected, 
the work of an inexperienced hand: 
but there is a freshness in the story, 
and a charm in Mistress Margaret’s 
way of telling it, which makes it 
better worth reading than many 
novels of more level merit. Where 
shall we look, even in the writer's 
maturer productions, for a more 
genuine and kindly humour than 
is to be found, for instance, in the 
account of his school given by poor 
Reuben Reid —a probationer of 
the Kirk, but “in no manner gifted 
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in respect of preaching,” who, for 
want of a “call,” had drifted into 
the quiet berth of parish school- 
master ? 


““¢There’s a wheen dour wee whigs in 
yon schule at Pasturelands, that heed 
the tawse nae mair than I would heed 
them mysel’. There is one bairn— 
Tam is the name of him—that'll tak’ 
the pawmies without a word, and be 
ower the lugs in mischief again before 
I have weel laid them down. It’s a 
sore thing, Miss Marget, to be trysted 
with the charge of bairns.’ 

**¢ And so it is, Mr. Reuben,’ said I. 

“¢T laugh whiles to myself,’ said 
Reuben, ‘at the way the wee vexations 
take their pawmies, for ye can have a 
perception of the bairn’s nature mair 
mostly in that way than in any other. 
There are some of a fearful nature, 
that will draw back the hand when 
the tawse comes down, in an unwise 
coward spirit, seeing they maun bear the 
pain some time, whether they will or 
no. And there are some that hold their 
arm bold out, to get it ower at once; 
and there are some, mair especial the 
women bairns (for ye are ever a pawkie 
set, Miss Marget), that will look me 
fair in the e’en, as if they thought 
their bit shining faces would stop my 
hand. There is one lassie wean—puir 
wee wifie, she has had a sore time of it 
with the measles—Femie Telfer, wha 
will glint at me with her blue e’en and 
her smile, till I can scarce think to 
bring down the tawse. It’s aye a light 
pawmie Femie gets.’ ”’ 


Or Peter Young’s 
of Mr.. Novimundy’s lectures 
Cruive End :— 


reminiscences 
at 


“There’s been ane on the richt way 
to read poetry, and ane on the choice 
of books, and ane on the Latin Czsars 
—a wheen auld rips thae last. To 
think of the Apostle Paul, honest man, 
answering for his life before that deil 
Nero, as I might do mysel’ before the 
sheriff!’ 


And the opinion of Peter’s wife upon 
the same :— 


“The auld fuil body, he’s proud at 
what he ca’s improving his mind, and 
here Menie and me are left the leelang 
nicht our lane. [I’m maistly driven to 
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gang and rug the auld man out, whiles 
—by the lug and the horn.” 


This first story was followed by 
‘The Rose of Merkland’—hardly 
so successful as its predecessor; but 
then, a year or two afterwards, came 
the ‘‘ true story” of ‘ Katie Stewart,’ 
which so charmed all the readers 
of Maga. We hope we maintain 
a wholesome suspicion of our own 
judgment when we have to speak of 
a literary foster-child of our own; 
but we believe the verdict of the 
reading public will fully bear us out 
if we say, that in delicate pathos 
and grace, that story reached a point 
which the writer at her best has never 
exceeded—which indeed it would 
be very difficult for any writer to do. 
It is not too much to say of it that 
it made the ‘ East Neuk of Fife’ in 
some sort classic ground; that it 
did for that far corner, what in lar- 
ger degree Scott’s poetry has done 
for the scenery of the Highlands; 
that Kellie Law, and Balcarres, and 
little Pittenweem itself, became 
names of significance to many ears 
which- scarcely knew their sound 
before. More than one English 
visitor, rambling over the fine old 
house which still bears the name of 
Kellie Castle, and stands a silent 
and somewhat melancholy witness of 
the departed glories of the land, has 
caught himself trying to identify, as 
though it were an historical fact, the 
high window facing the west where 
little Katie sat at the feet of “good 
Lady Anne” as she plied her per- 
petual embroidery; kind, gentle 
Anne Erskine, the buried romance 
of whose nature was never to know 
development —upon whom “the 
singing mantle and the garland had 
come down in an agony, and only 
the harp had been withheld.” And 
possibly some half-despairing but 
true affection has been cheered un- 
der absence and trial by reading of 
Katie Stewart promising—and stand- 
ing fast to her promise spite of all 
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temptation—to “keep her heart up,” 
though it shall be “ for twenty year.” 

Other novels followed in quick 
succession. ‘Henry Muir,’ ‘ Magda- 
len Hepburn,’ ‘Adam Greme of 
Mossgray’ (deservedly a favourite), 
‘The Orphans,’ and ‘ Days of My 
Life ’—all date within the succeed- 
ing four years. And meanwhile 
these pages contained, from the same 
hand, the pretty little idyl called 
‘The Quiet Heart,’ no unworthy 
companion to ‘ Katie Stewart,’ though 
not so universally popular. ‘ Zaidee’ 
and ‘The Athelings’ were also first 
given to the public under Maga’s 
auspices—both in the same year; 
and ‘ Lilliesleaf,’ ‘The House on the 
Moor,’ and that delightful story for 
younger readers, ‘Agnes Hopetoun’s 
School Days,’ followed at brief in- 
tervals from other publishers. It 
might well have been supposed that 
so active a pen would have needed 
rest for a while, and that without 
longer respite from work, some trace 
of weariness would have betrayed 
itself in the continuous effort. But 
if, here and there, in the volumes 
comprised in this long list, some im- 
perfections may be traced which are 
incident to rapid execution, no one 
can say that there was any symptom 
of exhausted brain or failing hand 
in the remarkable series known as 
the ‘Chronicles of Carlingford.’ 
‘The Rector,’ ‘ The Doctor’s Family,’ 
‘Salem Chapel,’ ‘The Perpetual Cu- 
rate,’ ‘Miss Marjoribanks,’ — form 
together a family group of stories 
which may take their place una- 
bashed by the side of the acknow- 
ledged classics of modern fiction. 
In this series ‘Salem Chapel’ con- 
fessedly holds the first place. The 
Church parsons had not been han- 
dled mincingly; not that there is 
any shadow of unfairness in the 
way they are dealt with, but the 
little weaknesses and hollownesses 
which are incidental to their position 
—the points in which they fail as 
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other men fail, while the failure is 
more evident, because the ideal is pro- 
perly so high—are noted with keen ob- 
servation, though without any breach 
of charity. There is no satire— 
though there is too much truth— 
in that pathetic little picture of the 
transplanted College Fellow, the new 
*‘ Rector,” whom “perhaps all the 
years of his life had not taught so 
much as did that half-hour in an 
unknown poor bed-chamber, where, 
honest and humble, he stood aside, 
and kneeling down, responded to his 
young brother’s prayer ;” and who, 
when he reaches home, “for the 
first time in his life, set himself to 
inquire what was his supposed busi- 
ness in this world.’’ His highly 
orthodox successor, indignant at the 
somewhat irregular ministrations of 
the same young brother—the “ Per- 
petual Curate” of the little district 
of St. Roque’s, which is still within 
the boundaries of his own ecclesi- 
astical dominion; and that young 
Anglican himself, preaching con- 
scientiously his “curious little ser- 
mon,” with its “choice little sen- 
tences about the Church,” before his 
evangelical aunts, knowing all the 
time that it is like to forfeit him 
the living of which they have the 
presentation, and which he wants 
so much because he is in love,— 
nothing can be a more life-like 
impersonation of the varieties of 
clerical character than these are, 
or more scrupulously fair. The 
authoress does not like the little 
Anglican sermon (at which she deals 
sundry blows in a more recent novel, 
and which, it must be confessed, is 
but a thin kind of spiritual nourish- 
ment); but she quite gives the High 
Church curate of St. Roque’s his due. 

But ‘Salem Chapel’ was to most 
readers a new revelation. The 
“fierce light’? which in these days 
beats upon the parish clergyman, if 
he be anything better than a dummy 
or an automaton, had never yet been 
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let in upon the Nonconformist. 
The parson always get bullied in 
the county paper, if he has any dis- 
tinctive character at all; railed at 
by the Dissenters if he is too active, 
rebuked by the good ladies of his 
parish if he is too quiet. It is very 
well for him if he is not made the 
subject of a letter either in the 
‘Guardian’ or the ‘ Record,’—the 
two great “religious” newspapers 
which are such curious exponents of 
the Church’s law of Charity—accord- 
ing to the colour of his opinions. 
But the little difficulties between a 
Nonconformist minister, his deacons, 
and his congregation, though always 
supposed to be certainly not less 
than those which beset the Church 
and its officials, were not so much 
public property. Besides, agitation 
seems the normal state of such com- 
munities. Popular elections, settle- 
ments and displacements of minis- 
ters, and even the separation of 
malcontents from the main body, 
would appear to be of the very 
essence of such principles as are 
indicated by the words ‘ Indepen- 
dent” and ‘‘Congregational.” The 
reading public knew very little 
about these matters, important as 
they always were in the eyes of the 
“connection.” How the authoress 
of ‘Salem Chapel’ came to know 
so much about them is one of those 
minor mysteries of literature into 
which, we suppose, we must not 
inquire. We ourselves profess no 
esoteric knowledge whatever upon 
the subject ; but of the essential truth 
of the pictures of Nonconformity 
which we get in that clever story there 
can be no doubt, any more than of 
their quiet humour. The actual story 
in ‘Salem Chapel’ is less artistic 
than in many others from the same 
hand; but this is lost sight of alto- 
gether in the admirable painting of 
the detached scenes. Poor old ;Mr. 
Tufton, made painfully conscious of 
Increasing years and waning popu- 
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larity, and compelled to retire before 
a younger successor, is pathetic 
enough: but here it must be con- 
fessed that the Church has hitherto 
been in a still more painful difficulty 
—the continued occupation of her 
parishes by men grown incapable 
from age and infirmity. Young 
Vincent, with his high aspirations 
and disappointment—his elevated 
ideal and his disgust at the vulgar 
reality ; who had hoped to enter on 
his duties at Carlingford as “an apos- 
tle of thought and religious opinion,” 
and finds himself sinking suddenly 
into “ coorses” of sermons and statis- 
tics of seat-letting—into ‘ tea-par- 
ties of deacons’ wives, and the com- 
placent society of thcse good people 
who were conscious of doing so 
much for the chapel and the minis- 
ter; Beecher, the lively young 
preacher from ‘’Omerton” college, 
intent on making what he calls “‘an 
it” in his profession; the deacons 
of the connection—honest, coarse 
Mr. Tozer, who backs up the minister 
with as much of English heartiness 
as is consistent with a very narrow 
mind, and Mr. Pigeon who leads the 
opposition—the great tea-meeting, 
and the little back-parlour suppers ; 
and then the women—oh, those 
women! Phoebe, and her mother, 
and Mrs. Pigeon; well, vulgarity is 
no sin, and there is as much spite, 
and meanness, and jealousy exercised 
under the politest phrases, and veiled 
under the most charming manners, 
as ever found vent in the cheese- 
monger’s back-parlour or the poul- 
terer’s drawing-room at Carlingford, 
and Mrs. Oliphant has held it up to 
scorn vigorously in some of her other 
works. But the vulgar expression 
of these feelings admits of bolder 
drawing and stronger colours; and 
we do not remember anywhere in 
fiction to have seen this kind of life 
painted with such apparent truth to 
nature and so little exaggeration. 
Caricatures of vulgar life are very 
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often vulgar themselves: it is the 
great merit of these Carlingford 
sketches to be entirely free from this 
fault. The Salem Chapel connec- 
tion are vulgar—intensely vulgar ; 
but we feel that they are acting, 
according to their lights and ways 
of thinking, as they might be ex- 
pected to act; that they have living 
human souls in them, and are not 
mere puppets for whom the author 
refines vulgar sentiments and vulgar 
modes of expression. Poor Phcebe'’s 
gushing sensibilities are not so really 
offensive as the arts and affectations 
of young women in higher society ; 
and the chief difference between 
the Salem deacons and the more 
fined critics and opponents with 
whom the orthodox parochial clergy- 
man often has to deal, is that the 
former speak out. 

But the real weakness of the 
Nonconformist system—the bond- 
age under which some of their best 
men confessedly groan—is more 


forcibly illustrated by some of the 


scenes between the minister and the 
deacons of Salem than in any graver 
and more controversial work. ‘The 
impetuous young Vincent, who is 
by no means the plastic material out 
of which popular Nonconformist 
ministers are made, protests hotly 
against what he calls “ inquisition’ 
on the part of his constituents. He 
asks whether he is supposed to be 
the “servant of the congregation” ? 
And Mr. Tozer, the deacon, answers 
him :— 

“‘Tf a minister ain’t a servant, we 
pays him his salary at the least, and 
expects him to please us,’ said Tozer, 
sulkily. ‘If it weren’t for that, I don’t 
give a sixpence for the Dissenting con- 
nection. Them as likes to please them- 
selves would be far better in a State 
Church, where it wouldn’t disappoint 
nobody. Them’s my views.’ ” 


It will be remembered how the 
young preacher, after delivering that 
fiery sermon out of the depths of 
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his troubled spirit, escapes hastily 
through the vestry door to avoid the 
congratulations of his puzzled dea- 
cons upon such “rousing” oratory. 
He protests, in a subsequent inter- 
view with Tozer, against being 
expected to call and give explana- 
tions of this unusual conduct to the 
leading members of his flock; if he 
had known “that sort of thing” 
was required of him, he would never 
have come to the place at all. 


‘““¢Mr, Vincent, sir,’ said Tozer, so- 
lemnly pushing away his empty teacup, 
and leaning forward over the table on 
his folded arms, ‘them an’t the senti- 
ments for a pastor in our connection. 
That’s a style of thing as may do among 
fine folks, or in the Church, where 
there’s no freedom; but them as 
chooses their own pastor, and pays 
their own pastor, and don’t spare no 
pains to make him comfortable, has a 
right to expect different. Them an’t 
the sentiments, sir, for Salem folks. I 
don’t say if they’re wrong or right—I 
don’t make myself a judge of no man; 
but I’ve seen a deal of our connection, 
and of human nature in general, and 
this I know,—that a minister as has 
to please his flock, has got to please his 
flock whatever happens, and neither 
me nor no other man can make it dif- 
ferent.’”’ 


And what a lesson is read—if it 
were of any use to read lessons up- 
on matters of controversy—to the 
advocates of that “voluntary sys- 
tem” which sounds so apostolic and 
so plausible, and is so dangerous as 
we moderns interpret it, in the in- 
dignant farewell which the young 
minister hurls at his flock at the 
meeting which he has himself called 
(after they have sat in judgment 
upon him and acquitted him by 
acclamation), and which poor Tozer, 
with the kindest intentions, and 
proud of his own success as a parti- 
san, has liberally turned into a tea- 
feast at his own expense! 


‘“‘T am one of those who boasted in 
my day that I received my title to or- 
diuation from no bishop, from no tem- 
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poral provision, from no traditionary 
Church, but from the hands of the peo- 
ple. Perhaps I am less sure than I 
was at first, when you were all dis- 
posed to praise me, that the voice of 
the people is the voice of God; but 
however that may be, what I received 
from you I can but render up to you. 
I resign into your hands your pulpit, 
which you have erected with your 
money, and hold as your property. I 
cannot hold it as your vassal. If there 
is any truth in the old phrase which 
ceallsa church a cure of souls, it is cer- 
tain that no cure of souls can be dele- 
gated to a preacher by the souls them- 
selves who are to be his care. I find 
my old theories inadequate to the posi- 
tion in which I find myself, and all I 
can do is to give up the post where I 
find myself in the lurch. I am either 
your servant, responsible to you, or 
God’s servant, responsible to him— 
which is it? I cannot tell; but no 
man can serve two masters, as you 
know.” 


Well—the bitterest Nonconform- 
ist is a man; and even Pigeon, the 
defeated leader of the malcontents, 
recognises in his way the grand in- 
dependence of the utterance, and 
shouts out that “tthe pastor had 
spoken up handsome.” And the 
whole connection is honestly griev- 
ed as well as astonished that the 
addition of fifty pounds and the 
“piece of plate,” which are at once 
voted by the repentant flock, fail 
to shake the young minister’s re- 
solution. 

We might owe some apology to 
the reader for thus reintroducing 
some of the contents of our own 
pages, but the whole story of ‘Salem 
Chapel’ seems to us to stand almost 
alone in its graphic delineation of 
this particular sphere of English 
middle-class life, which, in spite of 
its wide extent and growing im- 
portance, is very little understood 
by those who stand outside it. 

Passing over ‘Brownlows’ and 
‘ John,’ already familiar to all read- 
ers of Maga, as well as the pretty 
tale of ‘Madonna Mary,’ and one 
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or two other novels which followed 
it, we come to one of the freshest 
and most original of the authoress’s 
works, which first made its appear- 
ance in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine’— 
‘A Son of the Soil.’ Again the 
scene is laid in the county of Fife, 
on the banks of the ‘ Holy Loch ;” 
and though in the course of the nar- 
rative we are carried as far as Rome, 
we confess that it is so long as the 
foot of the writer is “on its native 
heath,” that the charm is most 
powerful. The book contains one 
of the most original and carefully- 
drawn characters in the long list of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s dramatis persone. 
If such a man as Lauderdale is pos- 
sible anywhere, he is possible, we 
suppose, only under the peculiar 
circumstances of Scottish national 
and university life. He is intro- 
duced to us suddenly, with the 
vaguest hint as to his youthful his- 
tory, as a man whose early studies 
at Glasgow have been interrupted 
by family sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, and who has come up to col- 
lege again, late in life torenew them, 
without any definite view of turning 
them to advantage in the future, 
maintaining himself meanwhile by 
some handicraft trade of which he 
is not really ashamed, but as to 
which he maintains a whimsical 
reticence. He is a Pyrrhonist, and 
in some sort a cynic; but he is this, 
as it were, by profession, while at 
heart he is the most unselfish and 
gentle-natured of human beings. 
His conversations throughout the 
book with Colin Campbell, — the 
young farmer's son of Ramore, 
whom the elder student takes under 
his wing when first launched into 
university life, and whom he 
watches over with all the tender- 
ness of a woman—are almost a sys- 
tem of philosophy in themselves ; 
full of startling paradox and quaint 
humour, yet of an earnest sugges- 
tiveness which makes the reader 
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pause and think. He staggers his 
young friend, who is studying for 
the Kirk, by such remarks as the 
following, half earnest, half ironical, 
thrown out as it were casually, 
partly the result of a process of 
discussion always going on in his 
own mind, partly with a view to 
educate his young companion—the 
“callant,” as he affectionately calls 
him—in liberal ideas, and free him 
as much as possible from the fetters 
of youthful prejudice :— 


“It’s often a wonder to me what 
the Almighty took the trouble to 
make man for at a’. He’s a poor crea- 
ture at the best, and gives an aufu’ 
deal of trouble for very little good. 
Considering all things, ’'m of opinion 
that we're very little better than an 
experiment, and very likely we've 
been greatly improved upon in mair 
recent creations.”’ 


He doubts everything—even that 
he has any right to doubt: and 


when Colin, who is not of the most 
pacific temperament, claims as good 


a right to an opinion as himself, he 
replies,— 


“That’s no the subject under dis- 
cussion; I never said any man had a 
right to opinions—I incline to the other 
side of the question mysel’.”’ 

This metaphysical scepticism, 
however, is “crossed at every turn 
by an equally lively belief in the 
truth of his fellow- creatures, which 
was a sad drawback. to his philoso- 
phy.” 

His conversations with the young 
enthusiast Meredith, who is “dying 
of consumption at Frascati, and is 
possessed by the one idea of ‘“‘con- 
verting” every one with whom he 
comes in contact, are told with re- 
markable power. Questions which 
must occur in some shape to every 
thoughtful spirit are put into bold 
and striking language. Lauderdale, 
it must be remembered, is “no un- 
believer, but whose heart longed to 
know and see what others were con- 
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tent in vague generalities to tell of, 
and say they believed.” 


‘*No tospeak of hopes a man has as 
a Christian—though I maybe canna 
see them as clear as that callant thinks 
he does—it would be an awfu’ satisfac- 
tion to ken what was the meaning of 
it a’, which is my grand difficulty in 
this life.’ 

“It's awfw’ difficult to ken. 
part, it’s a great wonder to me that 
there has never been any revelation 
worthy of credit out of that darkness. 
That poor fellow Dives, in the parable, 
is the only man I mind of that takes 
a Christian view of the subject. He 
would have sent one to tell. The 
miracle is, that nae man was ever per- 
mitted to come.”’ . 

“Why can they no "speak nor we 
hear? “You'll no tell me that heaven 
and the presence of God can take the 
love out of aliving soul. If love’s no 
everlasting, Tve no desire to be ever- 
lasting myself, and if I'm to be no 
more hereafter to them that belong to 
me, than to legions of strange angels, 
ora whole nation of fremd folk!” 


For my 


Meredith ‘“‘cannot bear to think 
that perhaps they may not meet”’ 
in heaven. 


“¢ May be no,’ said the philosopher 
‘there’s the awful question. A man 
might go ranging about the shining 
streets for ever, and never find them 
that belonged to him; or, if there’s 
no geographical limits, there may be 
others harder to pass. It’s awfu’ little 
comfort I can get for my own} mind out 
of shining streets.’ 

‘““<Tt's maybe a wheen like the ques- 
tion of the Sadducees—I'm no saying; 
and it’s awfu’, the dead blank of wis- 
dom and knowledge that’s put forth 
for a response—no any information to 
you; nothing but a quenching of your 
flippant questions and impudent pre- 
tensions. No “marrying oer giving in 
marriage ’’ there, —and the curious fools 
baffled, but nae light thrown upon the 
darkness. Ill have to wait like other 
folk for my answer.’ 

. “**Whiles my mind inclines 
to the thought that it must bea peace- 
able sleep that wraps them a’ till the 
great day, which would account for 
the awfu’ silence; but there’s some 
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things that go against that. This is 
what makes me most indignant at the 
idiots with their spirit-rapping and 
gibberish. Does ony mortal with a 
heart within his bosom dare to think 
that, if love does not open their sealed 
lips, any power in the world can?’ 
cried the philosopher, whose emotion 
again got beyond his control. ‘It’s 
an awfw’ marvel, beyond my reach,’ 
he said, ‘when a word of communica- 
tion would make a’ the difference, why 
it’s not permitted—if it were but to 
keep a heart from breaking here and 
there.’ ”’ 


A sweet picture of matronly wo- 
manhood, in the same story, is Colin 
Campbell’s mother, the mistress of 
Ramore, in whose peaceful and well- 
ordered household — one of those 
phases of Scottish rural life which 
the writer understands so well—the 
tall, strong sons are growing up 
nature’s gentlemen. Her simple 
faith stands far apart from Lauder- 
dale’s free inquiry; though to her, 
too, some of the ways of Providence 
—such as rain in the late northern 
harvest—are mysterious. 


**¢Tt’s awfu’ to think o’ the rain, how 
it’s taking the bread out of us poor 
folk’s mouths; but to be sure it’s the 
Lord’s will—if it be na,’ said the 
homely speculator, ‘that the weather’s 
ane of the things that has been per- 
mitted, for wise reasons, to fall into 
ither hands: and I’m sure, judging 
by the way it comes just when it’s no 
wanted, ane might think so, mony a 
time, in this country-side.’”’ 


If Mrs. Oliphant has a gentle con 
tempt for the “little Anglican ser- 
mon,” she is no great admirer of the 
extempore prayer of the Kirk, as to 
which Farmer Campbell himself has 
something to say. 


““Pve aye been awfu’ against set 
prayers read out of a book; but I can- 
not but allow the English chapel has 
a kind of advantage in that, for nae 
fool can spoil your devotion there, as 
[ve heard it done many and many’s 
the time. I ken our minister’s prayers 
very near as well as if they were writ- 
ten down,’ said the farmer of Ramore, 
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‘and the maist part o’ them is great 
nonsense, Ony little scraps of real 
supplication there may be in them, you 
could get through in five minutes; the 
rest is a’ remarks, that I never can 
discriminate if they’re meant for me or 
for the Almighty.’ ” 


We must not stop here to do more 
than name, amongst the two or 
three stories which Mrs. Oliphant 
has since given us, that which bears 
the somewhat fanciful title of * At 
Hlis Gates,’ as one of the most 
popular of her tales of modern Eng- 
lish life. It is time to pass to the 
volumes which lie before us — her 
latest work—and which were in- 
tended to form the more imme- 
diate subject of this notice. 

Most readers will rejoice with 
ourselves to meet the authoress here 
once more upon Scottish ground, and 
in that “East Neuk,” of Fife which 
she knows so well, and with which 
in ‘Katie Stewart’ she first made 
us familiar. Admirable as are many 
of her sketches of English life, she 
seems never so thoroughly at home 
as when she peoples her ideal stage 
with her own countrymen and wo- 
men. “ May”—the pet abbrevia- 
tion by which Marjory Hay-Heriot 
of Pitcomlie is known in her own 
household, and under which she 
gives a title to these volumes—is 
one of the freshest and most charm- 
ing of Mrs. Oliphant’s creations. 
Born in the old house of Pitcomlie, 
where the Hay-Heriots have dwelt 
“for more centuries than can easily 
be reckoned,”—a family mansion of 
some local pretension, stately but 
dull, with its grand though somewhat 
desolate outlook upon the brosd 
estuary of the Forth and the North 
Sea,—she has grown up to woman’s 
estate in a sweet natural dignit y, 
with very few of the weaknesses ai 1d 
conventionalities of her sex. S§ he 
has early lost her mother, which bh as 
given to her chiracter an amount of 
firmness and independence whi ch 
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yet leaves her thoroughly feminine. 
If her father and her bachelor uncle 
—“Mr. Chairles,” as he is called— 
are not fully conscious of the trea- 
sure which they possess in their 
bright young housekeeper, she has 
an undisputed kingdom of her own 
in the little fishing town of Comlie 
—which the reader may or may not, 
as he pleases, identify with Crail or 
any other quiet burgh in the East 
Neuk. 


‘“*She went along the street of Com- 
lie with the free yet measured step of 
& princess, aware that every eye in the 
place (there were not many visible) 
was turned to her; but so used to that 
homage that it gave her only a fine 
moral support, and made her neither 
vain nor proud.”’ 


Of course much of this homage is 
due to her position as Miss Hay- 
Heriot of Pitcomlie; but she has 
subjects also whose allegiance is 
more of a personal character. It is 
not only Jenny Paterson who ad- 
mires the tall and graceful young 
lady gathering up the skirts of her 
riding habit to go “up the stair” 
on a kindly visit to Jenny’s mother; 
but even her brother the watch- 
maker, who holds “advanced politi- 
cal opinions,” and considers poor 
Jenny’s devotion servile, ‘‘ blushed 
to feel that he himself shared it 
whenever he was brought under 
its influence.” 


“*But it’s no the leddy, it’s the wo- 
man I think of,’ Radical Jock explained 
to himself—an explanation as false as 
most of such explanations are.” 


The authoress is privileged, of 
course, in a way which no reader 
can possibly be, to know the real 
sentiments of her characters; but 
we cannot help thinking that Jock, 
Radical as he is, suffers from a 
somewhat uncharitable interpreta- 
tion. The woman and the “leddy” 
are very difficult to separate in such 
cases by any logical or metaphysical 
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division, even in the mind of a 
Scotchman and a Radical. 

We have no intention of epitom- 
ising the story for the benefit of 
idle readers. If they want to know 
how fast and thick the sorrows fall 
on the old house of Pitcomlie, 
which, as May sadly calls to mind, 
has been free from sorrow for so 
long, and how heavily they press 
upon poor May herself, who has to 
bear the burden of others as well as 
her own,—they must go to the vol- 
umes themselves. But the scene 
at the death-bed of Tom Heriot will 
bear extraction; and it would be 
difficult to point to any passage in 
fiction which surpasses it in quiet, 
natural pathos. 


‘**Tom, we used to say our prayers in 
the nursery together when you were 
ill, don’t you remember? ‘‘ Pray God 
take away Tom’s fever,’’ I used to say. 
And this is so like old times. Tom, I 
don’t think I said my prayers this 
morning.’ 

“He put up his hand to stop her, and 
then his countenance changed and 
melted, and some moisture came into 
his bright eyes. He gave a strange 
little laugh. 

“*T was a better boy in those days 
than I am now.’ 

** “You never made yourself out to be 
good,’ said Marjory, with tears; ‘but 
you were always good to me. Oh, God 
bless you, dear Tom! if we were only 
to say, ‘‘Our Father,’’—after being up 
all night—don’t you think it would do 
us good ?’ 

“*Say what you like, May.’ 

‘““The words were commonplace, but 
not the tone; and Marjory, with his 
hand clasped tighter within hers, was 
kneeling down by the bed, when the 
door opened, and their father came in. 
Mr. Heriot had grown ten years older 
in that half-hour. He came in with a 
miserable smile, put on at the door as 
a woman — have put on a veil. 

‘** Well, Tom, my man, and how are 
we getting on now?’ he said, with an 
attempt at hearty jocularity, most piti- 
fully unlike his natural tone. 

‘*Tom looked from his father's ghost- 
ly pretence at ease to his sister’s face, 
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as she knelt by the bed, with his hand 
pressed between hers, now and then 
softly kissing it, and smiling at him 
with an effort which became more and 
more painful. A change came over 
his own countenance. ith a sudden 
scared look, he thrust his other hand 
into his father’s, and grasped him tight 
like a frightened child. 

““¢Don’t let me go!’ he cried, with 
one momentary unspeakable pang. 

“Then swiftly as the mind moves at 
moments in which a whole lifetime 
seems concentrated, he recovered his 
mental balance. How few fail at that 
grand crisis! He recovered himself 
with one of those strange rallyings of 
mental courage which make all sorts 
of men die bravely with fortitude and 
calm. The whole revolution of feel- 
ing—enlightenment, despair, self-com- 
mand—passed so quickly, that only 
spectators equally absorbed and con- 
contrated could have followed them. 

» “*Well!’ he said, finally, ‘if it is 
to be so, we must bear it, father. We 
must bear it as well as we can,’ ”’ 


May opens poor Tom Heriot’s 
desk, after his death, to spare her 
father the pain. 


“There is nothing in the world so sad 
as thus to open some human creuature’s 
most cherished repositories, when the 
poor soul is gone, and can guard his 
foolishness no more. How trivial half 
the things are! a fourth part of them, 
at least, thrown there in that light- 
hearted inadvertence which death 
makes to appear like a solemn inten- 
tion, puzzling the survivors with its 
want of meaning. Why did he keep 
this or that? an unimportant invita- 
tion, a letter about nothing at all, an 
empty envelope, a memorandum about 
a race, a receipt for physic for a horse. 
What a curious mixture of awe and 
astonishment was in her as she gather- 
ed them together! They were good 
for nothing but the waste-basket; and 
yet the fact that Tom had treasured 
them gave the worthless scraps an in- 
terest. She cleared away a mass of 
these remains of his life. There is a 
little hill near Rome which is made 
they say, of fragments of crockery, an 
such other valueless relics of an ended 
existence; but, ah me! when one re- 
members what sacred spot lies there 
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under the cypress, in the shadow of 
Testaccio, how solemn and sacred does 
that mound of classic rubbish become 
to us! Something of the same effect 
was wrought upon Marjory by the 
sight of poor Tom’s rubbish, now that 
death had made it mysterious.” 


Poor Tom Heriot, however, has 
left something else behind him be- 
sides these frivolous scraps which 
have suddenly become pathetic, and 
the unpaid bills which lie in the 
same desk, more painful and prosaic 
reminiscences. There had been a 
secret which half escaped’ his lips 
when dying, which he had put off 
disclosing to his sister until his 
memory failed him. A letter in a 
woman’s hand, signed ‘Isabell,’ 
which May finds towards the end 
of her painful search, reminds her 
of Tom’s last words, and his evident 
intention to have made her his con- 
fidant in some important disclosure. 
The feelings with which May reads 
and re-reads this letter—in which 
this unknown Isabell promises to 


make “a good wife,” while it is 


evidently more than doubtful 
whether she had ever any right 
to such a name—are very finely 
imagined, and their influence upon 
her subsequent conduct forms the 
main interest of the story. The 
conflict in the spirit of the pure- 
minded girl, shrinking from the 
very idea of vice, and even more of 
treachery towards a woman, on her 
dead brother’s part, and yet indig- 
nant, with all the honest pride of 
an ancient and unblemished house, 
at the thought of planting a coarse 
and uneducated peasant girl as the 
mistress of Pitcomlie, is perfectly 
natural, and very naturally told. 
Either Tom Heriot has been basely 
treacherous to this Isabell, or miser- 
ably faithless to the honour of Pit- 
comlie. It is a wretched alternative, 
and poor May does not know which 
solution of the odious mystery to 
choose or to wish for. The 
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authoress apologises for this moral 
hesitation on such a question on the 
part of her heroine, and prophesies 
that ‘“‘ the ingenuous reader will be 
disgusted with Marjory, as Marjory 
was with herself.” But there is no 
reason why readers should demand 
from the characters of fiction a more 
rigid and absolute virtue than we 
commonly find walking this earth 
in bodily human shape; and some 
alloy of mortal imperfection even 
in the sweetest character seems 
necessary to bring it thoroughly 
within the sphere of our sympathies. 
We require, in the woman of fiction 
as well as of fact, 


“ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


Such most distinctly is May Heriot : 
bright enough, and good enough, to 
justify all the patient devotion of 
her English lover; too good, as 


many will think, for the somewhat 
commonplace fate to which the 


authoress at last consigns her. And 
when at last the true nobility of her 
nature wins its complete triumph 
over feminine scruples and social 
prejudices (which, after all, we must 
remember, are in their degree safe- 
guards to every woman), we appre- 
ciate the victory all the more 
because we have been allowed to 
watch the intensity of the struggle. 

The boldest and most original 
venture in the book is the character 
of the hero—if hero he must be 
called who has about him the 
fewest possible of heroic attributes. 
A man who honestly says of him- 
self, and with pretty nearly as much 
truth as honesty, that he is “not 
much of a fellow,” and “has never 
thought much of anything,” is sel- 
dom the character which finds favour 
in the eyes of a warm-hearted and 
spirited young woman such as 
Marjory Hay-Heriot. Such, how- 
ever, is Mr. Fanshawe, poor Tom 
Heriot’s friend—if the relations 
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between two idle young men, whom 
sporting associations bring together, 
can be called by sueh a name as 
friendship—and who becomes, by 
force of circumstances, the friend 
in a more real sense of the whole 
Heriot family. A gentleman “ of 
the best blood and connections”— 
most distinctly a gentleman, and 
little more. 


“Almost all that could be said in 
his favour was negative. There was 
no harm in him. He had never been 
involved in any discreditable transac- 
tion; he had wronged nobody; he had 
not even bored his friends. A certain 
fine instinct, indeed, in this respect 
possessed the man; he had no high 
moral qualities, no principles to speak 
of, no plan of life or rule of action; 
but he was never a boor. It was the 
one great quality of his character; like 
the sun in Hood’s poem, he ‘never 
came an hour too soon,’ and he never 
stayed a moment too late. He was 
always agreeable, sympathetic, ready 
to interest himself in what interested 
those about him.” 


It is the character, no doubt, with 
more or less variation, which many 
good women, much too good for 
them, are content to marry in real 
life, and so far the story is quite 
true to nature. If Mrs. Oliphant 
desired to illustrate the immense 
influence which, in the formation of 
such connections, is exercised both 
over men and women by what Mr. 
Clough calls ‘‘ juxtaposition,” it 
could not have been better or more 
simply done. 


“Allah is great, no doubt, 


and juxta- 
position his prophet.” 


So sings the poet who had so little 
appreciation in his .life, and in 
whose wayward and imperfect ut- 
terances, scarcely intelligible even 
to himself, the critical world seems 
now, after his death, to be strangely 
unanimous in recognising the voice 
of genius lost too early for itself and 
for others. ‘ Juxtaposition,”’—what 
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seems an accidental combination of 
circumstances, whereby the lines of 
two young people on their entrance 
into life become curiously and in- 
sensibly interwoven: this, and not 


the realisation of any preconceived 


ideal, is the history of many earthly 
marriages, and by no means the 
least happy ones. 


‘‘Not the thing we would wish, but the thing 
we must even put up with.” 


Never were words of a poet dis- 
coursing of love less conventionally 
poetical, and seldom more true, than 
these of the “‘ Amours de Voyage.” 

There is a well-known saying, that 
“a man is what a woman makes 
him ;” rather a favourite with female 
moral philosophers, and containing 
about as much truth in it as most of 
these popular aphorisms, and no more. 
Some women seem to have married 
upon this principle—a very con- 
venient one where the judgment 
does not entirely corroborate the 
inclination—and in very many cases 
find out their mistake. But it is 
undoubtedly true enough in the 
case of such men as Fanshawe, full 
of amiable qualities, but wanting 
in force and decision of character, 
if they have the good fortune, by 
grace of the mighty goddess of 
juxtaposition, to win the love of a 
woman in whom these latter quali- 
ties are combined with modesty and 
good sense. It is not only the 
Lady Macbeths who give an object 
and an ambition to the husbands’ 
life. Here is what the influence of 
his growing love for May Heriot 
begins to make of the good-for-no- 
thing Fanshawe. 


‘“*Ambition—a thing he had never 
known in his life—had sprung up 
within him; acquisitiveness—a desire 
to have, to possess, and to enjoy ; an im- 
patience of the present aspect and con- 
ditions of life; asense of disgust with 
himself and his circumstances. These 
were not moral qualities, let us allow, 
nor amiable, nor in any way an im- 


provement upon the gentle and light- 
hearted contentedness of the past. 
This was the new development to 
which Fanshawe had come. His past 
easy life was odious to him; he wanted 
to become on the spot something totally 
different—something which seemed to 
him better, though morally it might 
not perhaps be so. Certainly at the 
first offset it was not a moral improve- 
ment. To substitute dissatisfaction 
for content, uneasiness for calm, care 
and mental restlessness for the happy 
insouciance of a man undisturbed by 
any thought of his career, was neither 
an advantage to himself, nor to any- 
body near him. He who had been the 
most good-natured, easy-going, well- 
conditioned fellow known to his friends, 
became all at once moody, uncertain, 
unmanageable. He had resolved to 
‘make a change,’ and he was preoccu- 
pied, to the exclusion of everything 
else, with thoughts of what that change 
must be.”’ 


But perhaps a passage from one 
of the letters which by May’s per- 
mission he writes to her during his 
absence, best describe the character 
of the man, honestly drawn by him- 
self, and how far he may be capable 
of being ‘“‘made” into anything in 
the hands of such a woman. 


“Tihave had one kind of dubious 
good quality in my past life, and that 
has been content ; now, I have lost that 
even. Whata poor sort of affair is the 
life we live without thinking of it, we 
wretched fellows who are, I suppose, 
the scum, and float on the surface of 
the stream, going wherever it carries 
us, ina helpless, hopeless sort of way, 
that must appal and disgust any one who 
has ever known better! Having had 
a glimpse of the better, I am disgusted 
too, and begin to make a fuss among 
the other atoms, and long to cling to 
something to oppose the power of the 
tide, and get some kind of independent 
action into me. I wonder if you will 
know what I mean! How often I 
find myself wondering this— asking 
myself if it would be comprehensible 
to you; or if you would simply scorn 
the poorer sort of being whose existence 
has been so long without plan, or pur- 
pose, or pilot? This would be very 
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natural; but I like to think that you 
would rather try to understand, know- 
ing whata great thing it would be for 
me if you would take so much trouble. 
I am no theologian, and dare not pre- 
tend to speak on such subjects; but 
yet, if the angels would take the trouble 
to enter a little into our mortal con- 
cerns, how much good it would do us! 
Do not you think so too ?” 


We have been led to dwell a 
little upon the love-story of these 
volumes, partly because it is so 
different from such stories generally 
(we mean in the pages of the nov- 
elist), and partly because it will 
assuredly be denounced as unsatis- 
factory by a good many readers. 
But such stories in real life run in 
various forms, the majority of which 
are by no means so romantic or so 
complete as fiction makes a point of 
representing them. Some apology 
might be due for so far anticipating 
the interest of those readers who 
value a novel chiefly for its plot, in 
thus betraying the secret which both 
Fanshawe and May succeed for 4 
long time in concealing both from 
each other and from themselves; 
but it is a secret which the shrewd 
reader, who knows the usual result 
in real life of such close association, 
not of habit only but of serious 
interests, as that into which these 
two are brought, discovers for him- 
self much earlier in the story than 
they were likely todo. When once 
we find, very early in the second 
volume, poor May confessing to 
Fanshawe that she “ has got used to 
‘ery to him and show him all her 
weakness,” in her sore lack of any 
help or counsel in her own family, 
we feel sure that, in spite of all his 
self-depreciation, such confidences 
can only have one result. Yes, 
“ juxtaposition is great ;” and espe- 
cially when there are no disturb- 
ing causes. And, if May Heriot is 
not to give her hand, and her heart 
with it, to such a patient and un- 
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selfish lover in the end, what is to 
become of her? No one would have 
forgiven the authoress for such an 
unpardonable waste of all that is 
loveable as to leave her an old maid, 
in spite of Aunt Jean’s half-serious 
prediction, and though she is, as 
that lady reminds her, nearly twenty- 
five. And “Johnnie” Hepburn— 
her only other apparent possibility,— 
for the old house at Pitcomlie has 
few visitors, though we are given to 
understand that May has had pre- 
vious admirers,—has fallen into other 
snares, an unpitied victim, long be- 
fore the fate of bonnie May is even, 
verging towards its decision. This 
young gentleman, who is “tolerably 
well off, and more than tolerably 
good-looking,” with his small accom- 
plishments in the way of music and 
drawing, and a great deal of idle 
time upon his hands, has been treat- 
ed by the young lady of Pitcomlie 
‘“with mingled kindness and conde- 
scension, as a clever schoolboy is 
sometimes treated by a young lady.” 


“For his part, Hepburn admired 
Marjory as he had never admired any 
one else in his life. He was three or 
four years her junior, and he thought 
he was in love with, nay, adored her. 
The sight of her, he said, was as sun- 
shine in the dreary silent place; and 
he had said this so often that it had 
come to Marjory’s ears. It was not 
very original, and she had thought it 
impertinent, and had treated him with 
more lofty condescension than ever.” 


For a long time, in spite of as 
much cool discouragement as is com- 
patible with her desire to be civil to 
an inoffensive neighbour, this poor 
young man perseveres in his imagin- 
ary worship of May Heriot. He is, 
indeed, of that plastic material of 
which a woman might make any- 
thing, except a man of sense or a 
hero, which not even May herself 
could have made of him. And he, 
too, as soon as her immediate attrac- 
tion is removed from him, succumbs 
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to” the irresistible force of juxtapo- 
sition; caught, as wiser men have 
been, by the eyes and smiles of a 
pretty fool. He is not such a fool 
himself but that he sees the differ- 
ence between this last and the lady 
of his first devotion; but, 


"We had begun to say to himself 
that an ideal standard was folly; that 
areal human creature was above ideals ; 
that to be genuine was best, whatever 
the character of that reality might be. 
This was the first stage: afterwards he 
went further, and said to himself that 
women were different from men; that 
justice was not to be expected from 
them, or an appreciation of anything 
above the ordinary level of facts; that 
they were not capable of understand- 
ing abstractions; that they were in- 
vincible to reason; and that, ‘after all, 
it was because she was so undauntedly 
foolish, so delightfully under the sway 
of her feelings, and had so different a 
way of judging—a method quite her 
own, and independent of law and rule 
—that men worshipped a woman. Yes, 
she was not as they are; she was a 
fool and yet a goddess; to be petted, 
put up with, laughed at, admired, 
thought more of and less of than was 
— to any other created being. 
‘his was Hepburn’s way, as it has been 
many another man’s, of making up to 
himself for having given over his whole 
being to the sway of a foolish woman.” 


The men are, in truth, through- 
out these volumes, vessels of far 
weaker clay than the women, even 
where their good qualities are con- 
cerned; and we seem to remember 
that it is so in some other produc- 
tions of the authoress. But even if 
we were so bold or so little chival- 
rous as to challenge the truth of the 
representation, or to defend our- 
selves, in the spirit of the old fable, 
by hinting that some explanation 
might be found in the sex of the art- 
ist, we should feel too grateful for 
a pair of such charming pictures as 
Marjory Heriot and her old “ Aunt 
Jean” to find any fault with their 
exaltation above the men-folk of the 
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story. For Aunt Jean is quite as 
charming, in her way, as her niece 
is in hers. Highly as she contri- 
butes to the comedy of the story, it 
has, like all the best comedy, its pa- 
thetic side. The keen-witted, sharp- 
spoken, kind-hearted old maid calls 
forth our sympathies quite as often 
as our smiles. The half-hints which 
she lets fall now and then (for, even 
in moments of unusual emotion, she 
is too stout-hearted to do more) of 
disappointment in early life, are 
more affecting in such a strong and 
self-sustained nature than any more 
distinct confessions and _ regrets 
would be. We are quite content 
to sit awhile with her in the gloam- 
ing, in the window looking out upon 
the ruined Cathedral at St. Andrews, 
thinking of the days when she was 
young Miss Heriot of Pitcomlie. 


“The sweep of the great west win- 
dow caught her eye, and she was 
young Jean again, looking up at it 
to hide her confused sweet girlish face 
from some one who would gaze too 
closely. Which was the real one be- 
tween these two? Which the most 
true—the past that lives for ever, or 
the present that is but for a moment? 
The old woman sat absorbed in this 
bewilderment of mingled memory and 
observation, and did not think the 
dim hours long as they stole past her. 

“She sat at the window, her old 
head framed in by the delicate crown 
of the broken arch, perfect on one 
side, an exquisite flowery shaft of an- 
cient stone, with canopy-work fit for a 
queen of heaven—on the other, nothing 
but gloomy sky and sea. The dark- 
ness closed over her, but she noted it 
not. The scene before her eyes had 
brought all her life back to her.” 


Aunt Jean has accepted her lot 
stoutly, and does not waste her 
time or sour her temper by dwelling 
on what might have been. On the 
contrary, she enjoys life keenly, and 
is full of human interest, occasion- 
ally of a cynical, but never of an 
ill-natured kind. Any sense which 
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she may have that her own life has 
been incomplete—any consciousness 
that an unwedded existence involves 
a loss—is only betrayed by a hint 
now and then to Marjory that old 
Aunt Jean is, in that particular 
respect, to be regarded rather as a 
warning than an example. Mar- 
jory is to inherit her little pro- 
perty, being, as she says, her 
“natural heir”’—her only fear is 
that she is “too natural.” 


“*You’ve smiled the lads away from 
you with scornings and civil speeches, 
as I did myself. Yowll be Miss 
Heriot, like me. It’s suited me well 
enough, yet I’m wae to see another 
begin. For life’s long, and sometimes 
it’s weary and dreary. There’s more 
trouble the other way; but even 
trouble is a divert, and keeps you from 
that weary think-thinking, and all 
about yourself.” 


She expresses herself to the 
same purpose to her nephew, Mr. 
Charles, when discussing with him 
the future of Marjory. But her 
style is more caustic, because she 
considers that amiable dilettante and 
antiquarian “a doited auld body,” 
though her junior by a whole genera- 
ation, and holds him to be a very 
weak specimen of a sex which she 
plainly considers to be the weaker 
one as a whole. 


“The Heriots haye never minded 
their daughters; they have left the 
poor things to themselves. There’s 
me, for example; not that I’m regret- 
ting my lot. A man would have been 
a terrible trouble to me—I could not 
have been fashed with a creature aye 
on my hands. But Marjory’s young 
enough to accustom herself to her fate, 
whatever that may be.” 


“Mr. Chairles” is also an ex- 
cellent sketch of a kind-hearted 
desultory old bachelor, whom the 
sorrows of his family, especially the 
complications caused by the women- 
folk, puzzle evenas much as they 
distress. He is more of an old 
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maid, as Aunt Jean tells him, than 
she herself is. The scene in which 
he at last makes up his mind to 
leave his beloved rooins in the old 
tower at Pitcomlie, where he has 
gathered round him his little house- 
hold gods, in the shape of drawings 
and prints and coins, and other such 
art-antiquities, because he cannot 
stand the changes which are being 
made in the old ways of the house 
under the new female domination, 
is very characteristic. He is trying 
to impress confidentially upon the 
old family butler the duty of bring- 
ing philosophy to bear upon these 
trying circumstances. 


‘““¢Mleming,’ he said, ‘we’ve had a 
great and blessed dispensation in our 
ladies in this house. They’ve been 
free of the follies of their kind in a 
way that’s quite extraordinary to think 
of. But we must not expect that we’re 
always to be so fortunate, or that Pro- 
vidence has just singled us out, you 
know, for special favour. We must 
try and put up with what’s sent, and 
do our duty to the best of our ability.’ 

“** Deed, Mr. Chairles,’ said Fleming, 
‘T have nae doubt it’s real important 
to you to be able to take that comfort 
to yoursel’, being one of the family, 
and in a manner bound to do your 
best; but as for me, I’m but a servant. 
I've served my forty year, which is 
long enough to gie me the best of char- 
acters in ony place; and I’ve saved a 
pickle siller, and invested it—by your 
advice, sir, and that of ithers—in a 
very advantageous manner; and if I’m 
ever to mairry a wife, and hae a fireside 
of my ain, I have nae time to lose. 
I’m no saying but what you'll make a 
great hand o’t, and carry the leddies 
through and break them in; but for 
me, at my age, to stand yon bit crea- 
ture’s temper and her ignorance, and 
haud my tongue and clip my words to 
please her—by George! it’s what Til 
no do. And when I’m driven to sweer, 
Mr. Chairles ! ‘ 

“* And, by George! I'll not do it 
either,’ said Mr. Charles, smiting his 
lean thigh. He was so roused up and 
stimulated by this valiant resolution 
that he took another glass of sherry on 
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he had not been 
known to do for years. ‘I wish ye 
joy of the wife, &c.,’ he said. ‘Pll not 
follow your example in that; but why 
I should make myself miserable and 
ridiculous for an idiot of a strange 
woman at my time of life—by George! 
I'll not do it any more than you.’”’ 


the spot, a thing 


Another admirable pair of sketches, 
many originals of which are to be 
found no doubt among the shrewd 
Scotch peasantry, are John Mac- 
gregor the gamekeeper and his wife. 
Here the woman, though still the 
stronger vessel, is the least noble of 
the two. The way in which her 
more selfish nature and gift of ready 
speech dominates over the shy and 
awkward giant in whose name she 
acts and speaks is amusingly true to 
what may be often observed in the 
real life of her class; and the rush 
with which John’s slow speech, after 
severe internal struggles, breaks 
forth at last, to the confusion of all 
his wife’s cunning diplomacy, forms 
a telling conclusion to a very clever 
scene, 


“He twisted his limbs so that he 
seemed all shoulder, he screwed up his 
features till he seemed all mouth. ‘Tl 
no do it!’ he burst forth at length. 
‘Tl no do it! Vl no wrong a poor 
lass, nor be man-sworn.’ 

‘““* What does the haveril mean?’ 
cried Jean. ‘John!’ (shaking him vio- 
lently) ‘you’re falling into one of your 
ill turns. Lord save the man! .if ye 
dare to lay a finger on me!’ 

“*P]l no doit!’ eried John, stretch- 
ing forth his arm with a clenched fist 
at the end of it which might well have 
made the weaker creatures beside him 
tremble. Even Mr. Charles felt a ner- 
vous tremor go over him. Finesse and 
intellect grew pale in presence of brute 
force thus displayed. 


“*Pm no a man of many words like 
her, but naething would have made me 
man-sworn!’ said John, in the plea- 
sure of being personally appealed to. 
‘And Pll no deny my name. John 
Macgregor’s my name, ance gillie to 
the laird in Strathmore, then odd man 
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about the moors doing whatever turned 
up, then——’ 

“«Tt’s a speat when it comes,’ said 
Jean, composedly, folding her arms 
upon her bosom, and regarding Mr. 
Charles with a_ vindictive pleasure ; 
‘you’ve brought it on yoursel.’”’ 


We have not space to do more 
than indicate one other powerful de- 
lineation of Scottish peasant char- 
acter in Agnes, especially as it is 
interwoven more or less throughout 
the whole of the story. This is 
more than a sketch, it is a careful 
study, and strongly impresses one 
with its truth, though the impres- 
sion is not altogether a pleasant one. 
There is a reminiscence of Jeanie 
Deans in her deep sisterly love and 
fearless determination towards one 
great purpose, but Agnes has a pride 
and hardness which give quite an- 
other colour to the character. Some 
brief key to it may be found in 
some words of her final interview 
with May Heriot. 


“¢T know you're kind,’ she said, 
‘it’s your nature; but I’m of the 
nature that I canna bide kindness. 
Til take it from my equals, but no 
from you—and nothing else can be 
between us,—though I respect ye—I 
respect ye,’ she added hurriedly. 


‘*¢Tove,” said Marjory, gently, ‘is 
what no one would scorn—not the 
queen.’ 

“**No,—no the queen. 
leddy,’ said Agnes; 
take many a thing from them below 
you that ye canna take from them 


She’s a good 
‘but ye can 


above you. Love’s no love unless 


you’re a kind of equals.’ ”’ 


There are many passages scat- 
tered through these volumes which 
popular writers of former days, if 
they were capable of them, would 
have thought wasted in the pages of 
anovel. But it is the great charm 
and praise of the best novels of our 
own day, and ought to do much to 
remove the prejudice against novels 
as being necessarily the mere dissi- 
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pation of reading, that instead of 
merely hurrying the reader on to get 
to the end by the temptation to un- 
ravel some artificial mystery, they 
allow us to pause and think and ad- 
mire while we read. Such passages 
as the following deserve more than 
to be cursorily read as illustrations 
of the story. They may not convey 
to us any new truths—how much 
is there that is new in human 
nature? They are but reflections of 
thoughts which have passed through 
most minds, put delicately into 
words; but such process of embo- 
diment is of the very essence of 
literary genius. 


“Then came the long night journey, 
silent, yet loud, with the perpetual 
plunging and jarring of the railway, 
that strange, harsh, prosaic jar, which 
yet, to those who listen to it all 
through an anxious night as May did, 
is an awful sound. Ordinary wheels 
and hoofs make a very different im- 
pression on the mind; but there is 
something in the monotonous clang of a 
railway which sounds unearthly to an 
excited mind, thus whirled through 
the darkness. How fast the colourless 
hedgerows, the dark spectres of trees, 
the black stretches of country fly past, 
with now and then a flitting phantas- 
magoria of lights from some town or 
village, and vet how slow, how linger- 
ing, how dreary are the minutes which 
tick themselves out one by one with a 
desperate persistence and steadiness !”’ 


Who has not felt, as May does, the 
“falsehood” of mourning, though 
few would venture to express such 
unconventional feelings ? 


‘What a farce, she thought to herself 
(being bitter and sore), that mourning 
was! It had just as many trouble- 
some accessories as the gayest dress, 
nay, almost more, for the most heart- 
broken of women in the deepest of afflic- 
tion has got to take care of her crape, 
that dear and odioys addition to all 
mourning garments. From this it is 
not to be supposed that Marjory was 
impatient of her crape. She would 
not have cheated poor Tom out of a 
single fold; she would have enveloped 
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herself in it from head to foot rather 
than fail in any prejudice of respect. 
But her heart was sore and her mind ex- 
cited. Nothing seemed to her to be true. 
. . . The party would meet, she said to 
herself, all longing to escape from this 
gloom, and talk and think like others, 
but dared not for Falsehood’s sake; 
and she herself, the falsest of all, even 
saw good in the calamity, and gave 
thanks for it. What treachery, what 
untruthfulness was in all this !”’ 


Quaint little bits of humour 
there are, again, in plenty: as 
where poor Mr. Heriot, in his 
family perplexities, remarks, with- 
out the least intentional profanity, 
that 


“Providence is very queer in some 
things. Just when May was a grow- 
ing girl, and Tom at the age when a 
woman is of use, their mother was 
taken away. It is not forus to com- 
plain, but it’s a strange way of acting 
—a strange way of acting.”’ 


Mr. Fleming’s view of the tele- 
graph has probably occurred to 
others. 


“‘Lord! what's the good of that 
telegraph?’ said Fleming. ‘If a body 
could travel by’t, when they’re sair 
wanted, it would be worth having, instead 
o’ thae blackguard messages that plunge 
a hail house into trouble without a why 
or a wherefore.’ ” 


The authoress has _patriotically 
dedicated these volumes to “The 
Honourable Captain and Members 
of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club 
of St. Andrews;” a happy compli- 
ment, since the latter part of her 
story takes us to the East Sands, 
and the Maiden Rock, and the 
Spindle, and we are even slightly 
introduced to the Club-house and 
the ‘Ladies’ Links,” where the 
fairer sex imitate, in their mild 
feminine fashion, the nobler deeds 
that are daily done on the Links 
properly so called. For who does 
not know that the whole city of St. 
Andrews, and every visitor thereto, 
is a worshipper of the Great Game ? 
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It is not exactly that every man 
plays golf there, or cares for golf in 
the secrets of his heart; but golf is 
the religion of the place, and to 
speak against it openly is to be as 
a heathen man and a publican. 
There are heretics, of course, both 
among natives and visitors; sceptics 
and freethinkers, who say (privately) 
that golf is a harmless delusion, 
invented and kept up by inter- 
ested parties. There is, again, a 
school of  indifferentism, which 
admits golf to be good in its way 
—as good as other amusements— 
good at St. Andrews, as hunting is 
in the English shires. There are 
even blasphemers who have been 
heard to call it “pottering.” But 
its true worshippers do not heed 
such irreverence. They know their 


game to be the true and only game 
worthy of a man’s serious energies. 
We suspect even Mrs. Oliphant of a 
leaning towards that sarcasm which 
is so tempting upon all enthusiasms. 
We are not quite sure she is in 


earnest when she says— 


““Twice round the Links ina day is 
the whole duty of man; and one round 
maintains him in that decent condi- 
tion of moral respectability, falling 
short of excellence, but above medio- 
crity, which is in some respect a more 
comfortable state than that of supreme 
excellence itself.” 


She makes our favourite May 
Heriot, too, look on at the great 
sight upon the Links, with some- 
thing like a curl upon her pretty 
lip, when she sees the members of 
the Club — “extremely busy at 
what?’ But poor May was in 
trouble; and one of the Club had 
called Mr. Fanshawe “good -for- 
nothing ;’ and Fanshawe, in his 
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English barbarism, did not play 
golf at all. But we still hope that 
our authoress is expressing her more 
deliberate opinion by the mouth of 
the Reverend Mr. Morrison of St. 
Rule—‘“‘It’s just one of our privi- 
leges,” said piously that excellent 
divine. Of the fascination which it 
exercises over its votaries—young 
and old, from peer to peasant—there 
can at least be no kind of doubt. 
And it has one immense advantage 
—that, let what will happen, the 
player is sure of his day’s sport. 
In hunting, fishing, shooting, all 
kinds of unforeseen casualties may 
mar the pleasure of the day. At 
cricket, the best bat of the eleven 
goes out first ball with a shooter. 
But at golf, come what may, you 
get your round; if you blunder at 
one hole, you have your chance at 
the next: and it is a singular fact 
that some of the weakest players 
are the most enthusiastic in their 
admiration of the game, having the 
happy faculty (which is, however, 
by no means confined to golf) of 
remembering their hits and ignoring 
their blunders. 

At all events, let every member 
of the ‘‘Royal and Ancient” read 
‘May.’ The worshippers of Shak- 
speare collect—and possibly read— 
every book which can throw even 
the ray of a rushlight on his life or 
works. The true golfer can hardly 
do less with the literature of the 
great game. He may possibly find 
himself honoured with a niche in 
this pleasant book; for some of the 
sketches on the Links are suspicious- 
ly suggestive; but at least the pages 
which contain the honoured names 
of ‘Tom Morris” * and “ Bob Kirk” 
should have no ephemeral value. 





* Tom Morris the elder (‘‘the auld man,” as he is affectionately called on the 
ground, though still a fine hale man of fifty) was the champion player until the belt 
was won from him by his son, Young Tom, whom he had carefully educated in the 


game— 


** Until at last the old man 
Was beaten by the boy.”* 
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Ir has happened more than once 
that an English Ministry has gained 
strength by the temporary surrender 
of office. It has returned to power 
with a new lease of life: contact 
with the ground gave it the vigour 
of a second youth. But very recent 
experience shows us that to have 
been overthrown and then reseated 
does not necessarily imply rejuven- 
escence. The Gladstone Govern- 
ment has had a roll in the dust, 
and has been set on its feet again ; 
but the accident seems to have been 
anything but an invigorating one. 
There was no wail over it when it 
fell; there was no joy when it rose 
again. ‘lo the country generally it 
was matter of indifference whether 
it picked itself up and brushed the 
dirt from its garments, or whether 
it met its dissolution when it fell. 
Before it went through the form of 


resignation, Mr. Osborne foretold 
that the word would be, “As you 


were.” It is doubtful, however, 
whether “As you were” more than 
officially describes the present posi- 
tion. The Government has come 
back to its place with much loss of 
strength ; obliged to be very careful 
of itself, instead of being ready to 
do battle with everything or any- 
thing established; liable to fatal 
attacks from smallest causes. It is 
not to be numbered among those 
that have come back strengthened 
by defeat; and why? They who 
have gained force have always 
been Ministries which, though over- 
borne by political intrigues or Parlia- 
mentary combinations, could with 
confidence throw themselves upon 
the people. Re-established by the 
popular voice, they were able to 
trample their enemies under foot, 
and to act more boldly than ever. 
But the people had nothing to do 


with reinstating our present rulers. 
They have resumed their places 
simply because it was not convenient 
for the Conservative party to take ~ 
office while the present House of 
Commons survives. They have 
been recalled by bare necessity, not 
by choice; and the falling away 
of popular support which was ap- 
parent before their defeat, has been 
only the more remarkable since that 
suicidal event. They have been 
shaken by a heavy reverse, and are 
not likely to recover. 

It is curious how the declining 
Ministers clung to their old pretence 
of superior virtue and disinterested 
benevolence. The idea of their 
being unswervingly righteous, or 
righteous at all, had long passed 
away from the national mind; yet 
they thought it worth while to put 
forth from time to time solemn re- 
minders of their rectitude. These 
bold illusions, which had been some- 
times of the greatest avail, were 
persisted in to the end of their first 
tenure of office. It is a question 
whether the last instance was not 
the most daring of all. Scarce any-. 
thing in the way of impudence could 
parallel the audacious diversion of 
ideas and sentiment conceived by 
Mr. Gladstone in the last speech 
which he delivered on the Irish 
University Bill. That solemn re- 
ference to “the still small voice of 
justice” was a masterpiece in its 
way. Parliamentary manceuvring 
had been (to take the mildest view) 
carried to the extreme limit of what 
is allowable. There could be no 
doubt that the objects of the Bill, 
that the persons whom its authors 
professed a wish to benefit by it, were 
entirely lost sight of in the selfish 
struggle to get some bill of Minis- 
terial origin passed. First, an over- 
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ture was made to one faction, showing 
how the Bill might be eventually 
made conformable to that faction’s 
ideas ; then, when the offer was re- 
jected, another faction was solicited 
to take the bill on its own terms, but 
to assist in passingit. Finally, when 
many of the factions equally objected 
to accept the thing at all, the House 
of Commons was entreated to take 
the document and mould it into 
any form in which it could be 
passed. Conduct more disloyal to 
the Trish people—anything more de- 
cidedly mercenary—it is impossible 
to imagine. The Bill had in effect 
been put up to auction. Any sec- 
tion might give it its character 
which would bid the price of pass- 
ing it, and so save the Ministry 
from defeat. Nothing more bare- 
faced had been done within the 
walls of the palace of Westminster. 
And yet, while the memory of all 
this shuffling and attempted traffic 
was fresh, a Minister could be found 
with effrontery enough to stand up 
and admonish the House, as from a 


superior platform, about “the still 


small voice of justice’?! There is 
no doubt that great effects may be 
produced by sudden revulsions of 
ideas. Sir John Falstaff, after earn- 
ing a beating by impertinence, would 
“turn all to a merriment,” and so 
cheat the offended of their revenge. 
But the transition to merriment, be- 
ing a more common device, is less 
effectual than the transition to the 
-solemn and homiletical. Recalled 
all at once to thoughts of equity and 
duty, men were liable to forget how 
the body to which the preacher be- 
longed had been employing itself 
till within the last quarter of an 
hour,—how little it had even pre- 
tended to think of justice, or any- 
thing else but party success. Hear- 
ers so severely addressed were likely 
enough to fancy for the moment 
that it was they who had been 
guilty of the levity, which, indeed, 
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they had only witnessed; and so, 
by way of amends, they might have 
lent themselves to the designs of 
the speaker. It was, for all the 
world, as if a fellow, after offering 
his wife for sale in the market-place, 
had begun reading to the people 
Taylor’s sermon on the Marriage 
Ring, and threatening them with 
the wrath to come if they did not 
bid a good price at once. Charla- 
tanism, all the world over, whether 
it work by flippant, or plausible, or 
subtle, or sanctimonious ways, is 
dependent on one quality—impu- 
dence. The Administration knew 
that well. They were careful 
to keep up the idea that if they 
walked or ate, slept or spoke, blew 
their noses or pared their nails, they 
did so from motives totally different 
from those felt by ordinary mortals ; 
the outward acts were indications of 
holy purposes unseen. The .trick 
was played out at last, and when it 
failed, the Government came to a 
stop. We must wait to see whether 
it will still lay claim to superior 
virtue, or whether it will conform 
to its reduced circumstances, and 
limp out its existence on terrestrial 
crutches. 

Meanwhile the gratifying fact 
that a large section of the Liberal 
party has openly revolted from the 
service required of it of playing into 
the hands of the Roman Catholic 
priests, is full of promise to the 
country. How the priests will meet 
the declaration of hostility made by 
Mr. Horsman and others, remains to 
be seen. It is just possible, how- 
ever, that they may see fit to baffle 
the Non-conformist designs against 
religious education. That will bea 
concern of the tricksy Government 
which has endeavoured to make 
capital out of both these antago- 
nistic parties. What the country 
has to do with is the prospect which 
now opens of some little calm coming 
to the long-troubled waters in Ire- 
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land, through the decision which so 
many English Liberals, much _ to 
their credit, have arrived at. There 
is an opportunity for Irish Roman 
Catholic laymen now to occupy a 
very honourable and important posi- 
tion. There is no want of English 
sympathy with the Roman Catholic 
body ; on the contrary, there is the 
strongest desire to consider their 
case and to help them in all reason- 
able ways. But it has been de- 
clared that a distinction shall be 
made between the Roman Catholic 
priesthood —a body, one may say, 
alien to Ireland, and the servants of 
Rome only—and the mass of the 
Irish Roman Catholic people, sub- 
jects of her Majesty the Queen, 
whose welfare is inseparably con- 
nected with the welfare of these 
islands generally. The machina- 
tions of the priests will, we may 
expect, find no further tolerance ; 
while measures for the benefit of 
the Irish laity, as distinct from 


Romish politics, will be more in 


favour than ever. The time seems 
propitious for Irish peers and squires 
to step in and assume that leader- 
ship which it is probable that the 
hierarchy will never again be per- 
mitted to exercise with effect. It 
must be that there are very many 
influential Roman Catholics who, 
like Judge Keogh, are ashamed of 
such things as are known to have 
happened in the county Galway ; 
who see plainly that to denounce such 
enormities is a very different thing 
from discouraging religion —that 
religion, in fact, is degraded and 
weakened by them. In most Catho- 
lic lands it has been found expedient 
to exclude the priests from political 
power, and we, as Protestants, in 
making this recommendation, coun- 
sel only such supersession of the Cath- 
olic priesthood as we should insist 
on of our own clergy were they ever 
to forget the line which separates re- 
ligious from civil duties, and to mix 
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themselves up with political agita- 
tion. It were a great object to lift 
the Irish people out of the ferment 
which has hitherto kept them dis- 
contented and miserable. This was 
impossible while the Liberal party 
on this side St. George’s Channel 
persisted in abetting the priestly 
schemes ; but now there will be 
support for those who, distinguish- 
ing between hierarchical and public 
aims, will labour for the material 
advantage of Ireland. To any but 
a priest it must be clear that both 
Great Britain and Ireland lose im- 
mensely by the animosity which the 
priests have with so much subtlety 
fostered, and that nothing which 
the Government has done, or can 
do, in the way of concession to the 
hierarchy, ever did or ever will really 
assist the Irish people. The day of 
turbulence and lawlessness is pretty 
well at an end; they never could 
have endured so long but for English 
sympathy, and that sympathy can 
be hoped for no longer if there be 
any meaning in the late Radical 
utterances. Nevertheless, there is 
a field in which Irish leaders may 
labour with effect, and their labours, 
if they follow our suggestion, will 
attract with the power of novelty. 
Let them persuade the people to 
try the effect of quiet living, and 
obedience to the laws. That course 
now seems more likely than any 
other to raise up friends to Ireland 
on this side the Channel, and to 
procure the removal of disabilities, if 
disabilities there be ; but, peradven- 
ture, the disabilities would disappear 
with the agitation. We make these 
remarks without in the least forget- 
ting the present activity of the 
Home Fulers. Home Rule excite- 
ment may distract Ireland ; it will 
get no countenance from England, 
and so will fall to the ground. But 
a party of order would, without 
doubt, meet with immense favour on 
this side the Channel, and might find 
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itself able to effect what the most 
formidable of the disaffected move- 
ments may clamour for in vain. 

We penned the foregoing pages 
in the belief that there was nothing 
in this opening statement to chal- 
lenge contradiction — nothing but 
what is notorious and of general 
acceptance. We were deceived. 
Celestialism is not quite dead. It 
has yet a prophet, an earnest though 
a feeble one; a prophet who, with 
steadfast assertion, if with very 
hazy logic, still essays to teach the 
superhuman claims of a Gladstone 
government. 


“At its head stands a man gifted, 
even in the opinion of his adversaries, 
with powers the most extraordinary 
and an exceeding eloquence, who has 
striven through life after a lofty stand- 
ard of ideal excellence, and who has 
governed this kingdom with a noble 
disdain of all paltry arts or personal 
advantage. We doubt whether a leader 
of men at once so earnest and enthusi- 
astic ever retained and exercised power 
for so long a period.,”’ 


“Twas thus the latest minstrel sung.” 


We doubt whether many of our 
countrymen, after being persuaded 
that the divinity of Mr. Gladstone 
is as dead as that of Joanna -South- 
cote, will find time or patience to 
entertain the proposition (unsup- 
ported by the slightest proof) of a 
quarterly contemporary, as given 
above. The great body of the 
Liberal press and the Liberal party 


divine legation — it has been very 
vehement in criticising what at the 
mildest it considered an essentially 
worldly mission; while one out- 
spoken Liberal journal, as we have 
before had occasion to point out,* 
suggested an inspiration which was 
neither celestial nor terrestrial. If 
the past acts of Mr. Gladstone and 
his Government do not to ordinary 
thinkers seem to warrant the strong 
certificate of character copied above, 
neither do their dealings with ques- 
tions on which issue has not yet 
been joined at all tend to proof of 
pure and disinterested motives and 
enthusiasm. There are certain 
questions of the day concerning 
which people of all parties greatly 
desire to know the leanings of the 
Ministry — questions which no man 
is justified in treating as matters of 
mere expediency. And yet the 
past conduct of the Administration, 
coupled with its unreasonable reti- 
cence, has engendered the universal 
belief that these grave, these all- 
important subjects, will be looked 
at by Ministers entirely in a party 
light. Can we reconcile their keep- 
ing secret their disposition as to the 
Established Church with lofty and 
enthusiastic principles? Surely on 
such a point as this a high-minded 
man would feel it his duty to speak 
out, and to leave not the least excuse 
for misunderstanding him; an en- 
thusiastic man could not restrain 
his mouth from speaking out of the 


has not only ceased to mention t fulness of his heart.t But opinion 





* Vide ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for February 1872; Art., ‘‘ The Reasonable Fears 
of the Country.” We quote again a passage from the ‘London Examiner’ of 13th 
January 1872. Speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, it says: ‘‘Its political sins 
have been so gratuitous, and, until they were committed, so strangely improbable, 
that in a more theological age they would have been explained by supramundane, if 
not by diabolical ageney.’’ The great Liberal doctors, the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ and 
the ‘ Examiner,’ widely disagree as to the Gladstone afflatus, it is plain. 

+ The text was written before Mr. Gladstone made his speech in reply to Mr. Mial?, 
but that speech does notin the least affect our opinion. It showed that, as long as 
the Church may be supported by a majority in the country, Mr. Gladstone will not 
lift his hand against her; but it leaves us to believe that, should her enemies become 
strong enough to destroy her, they might count on his leading the attack. A more 
heartless, calculating oration could not have been spoken. It wes worthy of a poli- 
tician determined to hold no opinion but that of the winning side. ’ 
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and enthusiasm are kept well in 
hand, — to be produced, as men 
will shrewdly suspect, at such time 
and in such form as may best serve 
party requirements. If we were 
looking about for examples of purity 
and enthusiasm, we should not 
pitch upon men wearing impene- 
trable masks on their faces. 

If we look back at the circum- 
stances amid which the Government 
was formed, we see nuthing to prove 
that it had high unselfish views, 
or that its leader was moved by 
“generous sentiment and noble im- 
pulse.” The country did not call 
them to office, they raised the 
question which eventually brought 
office within their reach. There 
had been Fenian troubles, but 
these were allayed. Nothing was 
said about concessions to Ireland 
until Lord Derby retired from 
office, and her Majesty called upon 
Mr. Disraeli to form an Administra- 
tion. Then it was — immediately 
after that act of the sovereign — 
that the Liberal party, led by Mr. 
Gladstone, suddenly became im- 
pressed with their obligations to 
Ireland, and were on fire to acquit 
themselves thereof. Now we quite 
admit that there are many other 
instances of statesmen having ob- 
tained office in this way, namely, 
by making a bid for it — putting 
before the country a proposal likely 
to be momentarily popular, and pro- 
mising great results therefrom. As 
a trick for gratifying ambition we 
are quite familiar with it, and if 
the performers were content to be 
as other men are who do the same 
things, there would be nothing 
especially noteworthy in the trans- 
action. But when a claim to 
superior purity avd unselfishness is 
put in, we cannot but call to mind 
these events — cannot help asking 
how they sort with the reputation 
sought to be set up. 

We can see nothing exalted in 
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the practice of the low arts of the 
demagogue ; on the contrary, we can 
hardly reconcile such practice with 
high patriotic principles. We can- 
not admire the clamour against ex- 
cessive military expenditure which 
was raised before the election of 
1868, and preached from stump to 
stump by Mr. Gladstone to throw 
discredit upon the Conservative 
Ministry. A more unjust reproach 
was never uttered, as Liberal esti- 
mates have since shown. Are we 
censorious if we say that this un- 
warrantable slander was _ invented 
purely to obtain office, or if we add 
to this that we can see nothing like 
greatness of mind about it? It is 
needless to pursue the controversy. 
The history of the Celestial Ad- 
ministration answers the testimony 
of the ‘Edinburgh Review ;’ in that 
history we can see nothing self- 
denying, nothing generous—every- 
thing has been for party or for self. 

One would naturally suppose 
that all this admiration of the Pre- 
mier and his Government, put for- 
ward just after the commencement of 
the terrestrial era, meant a hearty 
unqualified approval of the Irish 
University Bill, deceased. It means 
nothing of the kind. The opinions 
of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ as to al- 
lowing priests to control the prac- 
tice of a university are very fairly 
and clearly enunciated, and they 
agree, as fur as we can judge, with 
the opinions of Mr. Horsman, Mr. 
Fawcett, and other Liberal members 
of Parliament who spoke against the 
Ministerial measure. Nevertheless 
our contemporary thinks not only 
that the Premier made one of his 
happiest speeches in proposing the 
gagging bill, but that the Ministry 
generally deserve the greatest credit 
for bringing the measure forward. 
We should greatly like to know 
how, according to the ‘ Edinburgh’s’ 
view of things, Ministers are en- 
titled to the slightest praise. The 
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‘Review’ abhors the very idea of 
allowing priestly dictation in civil 
affairs ; the bill was framed to pro- 
pitiate the priests openly by its gag- 
ging clauses, and, according to Mr. 
Fortescue, it was covertly intended to 
give the priests, sooner or later, full 
control in educational matters. It 
was a bill to depress science and to 
embarrass and humiliate the teachers 
of science, in which view our con- 
temporary does not, we are certain, 
admire it. It was a bill founded on 
the assumption that the youth of Ire- 
land are at a disadvantage—labour 
under a grievance, in fact, in respect 
of the means of education; while 
our critic freely admits that Irish 
youth have ample means open to 
them, and that if Mr. Faweett’s 
bill (No. 1 we presume) were once 
made law, the very shadow of a 
grievance would disappear. We 
have read the argument over and 
over again, and are utterly at a loss 
to know on what ground readers 
are expected to admire an attempt 


at legislation which, designed to be 
in accordance with Irish ideas, was 
pronounced by Irishmen of all re- 
ligions and all shades of opinion to 


be radically and wholly bad. Had 
the Ministry made a profession of 
faith as full and as honest as that 
made by the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
there might have been some reason 
to praise at least their boldness 
and candour, however little there 
might be to say in favour of their 
opinions. But they did nothing of 
the kind; they kept their general 
opinions as to giving power to, or 
withholding power from, the priests 
quite dark. ‘They devised a measure 
made to look like a means of pre- 
serving a balance of influences 
through the shadowy council, but 
really intended to throw the whole 
power into the hands of the Catholic 
priesthood. This intention, care- 
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fully guarded at first, was confessed 
by Mr. Fortescue when the bill was 
approaching its death-agony—con- 
fessed in the desperate hope of yet 
securing Popish votes to pass the 
second reading. The ultimate in- 
tention of the bill, as above stated, 
can have been kept secret from no 
other motive than that of blinding 
the English Liberals, and inducing 
them ignorantly to support a mea- 
sure which with a full knowledgo 
they would be certain to oppose. 
After it was found impossible to 
reconcile the priests, an offer was 
made to give up those clauses which 
were especially intended for their 
gratification, so as, in the last resort, 
to carry an altered measure against 
the Irish vote. And in this trans- 
action the ‘Edinburgh Review’ sees 
something to admire! Mr. Glad- 
stone’s lofty standard, his generous. 
sentiment, and noble impulse, will 
be found, we fancy, to amount to 
this, that he has a sort of sneaking 
kindness for a righteous and hon- 
ourable career, and would gladly 
walk in the path of it, if only it 
could be made to square with the 
promptings of ambition and self- 
interest. Whenever right and 
self can be made to harmonise, he 
makes ‘much parade of right, and 
says nothing about self; when they 
will not amalgamate, right gets the 
worst of it. 

“What thon wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not 

play falsely, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win.” * 

Balaam, the son of Beor, was a 
prophet, and, up to a certain point, 
a strictly religious, conscientious 
man, but “he loved the wages of. 
unrighteousness.” 

The article of our contemporary 
is inspired, we suspect, not by real 
admiration of the Ministry, but by 
fear lest Conservatives should suc- 





* * Macbeth.’ 
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ceed at the general election, Any- 
thing would be more palatable than 
that; therefore the Government, 
though holding opinions which the 
writer cannot approve, are praised 
to the skies, and, to remove the 
appearance of inconsistency, spoken 
of as as if they were the legitimate 
descendants of the old Whig Party. 
The ‘Standard’ newspaper has so 
fully and powerfully exposed the 
absurdity of this last assumption, 
that we need do no more than 
notice it. 

From the discussion which took 
place immediately after Easter, it is 
plain that the public mind contin- 
ues to be much disturbed concerning 
Russian acts and intentions in Cen- 
tral Asia. Ministers, readily assum- 
ing that this anxiety means simply 
doubts of the good faith and the 
moderation of Rusisa, replied in a 
reassuring tone that there is no 
ground for suspecting insincerity, 
and that, even if Russia were to be 
found to have deceived us, we have 
in no respect compromised ourselves, 
cand are at liberty to take, in our 
‘own defence, any action which was 
open to us before the late negotia- 
tions; also, that we have not im- 
posed upon ourselves any  obli- 
gation to control the Améer of 
Affghanistan except by moral means. 
The tone of the speakers who took 
up the case as that of the country 
against the Government, did _ not, 
we think, repudiate with sufficient 
clearness and emphasis the imputa- 
tion of Russo-phobia, as it was called. 
We can at present do nothing in 
regard to Russia but watch her, 
and hold ourselves prepared to act 
promptly should an occasion for 
decisive action unhappily arise. It 
cannot be dread of Russia, nor any 
idea of obtaining a further guaran- 
tee of her determination to refrain 
from trespassing on our rights in 
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Asia, that makes Parliament or the 
people uneasy. Were we only as- 
sured that our interests are in faith- 
ful and capable hands, we might 
sleep in peace, and bid Russia beware 
how she encroached by a hand’s- 
breadth on what we believe to be 
our rights. But the real distrust is 
of our own rulers; the apprehen- 
sion is that whenever it may be 
necessary to make a stand against 
Russian encroachment, the stand 
will not be made—the honour and 
interests of England will not be 
upheld. Now, all the assurances 
which can be given by Ministers 
that our hands are not tied, and that 
our rights have not been invaded, 
will not remove this distrust. We 
have said before,* and we say now, 
that we look upon the utterances of 
Ministers (of Mr. Gladstone especial- 
ly) as unusually explicit, and that 
we do not in the least doubt that 
the case is as they have represented 
it. The only addition to be made to 
our remarks as to the position of 
the question is, that the last debate 
brought to light the same slovenliness 
in treating, the same proneness to 
“less accurate language,” which pro- 
duced such perplexity and heart- 
burnings in the American negotia- 


tion. According to the custom - of 
our Foreign Office, openings in 


plenty have been left for disputes 
and recriminations at some future 
time. These, however, would not 
be alarming if we could feel that 
our Cabinet understood the real 
interests of the country, and could 
be relied upon to uphold them, But 
here we are oppressed with the same 
inisgivings which distress the country 
generally. Whatever may be at the 
present time our freedom to act as 
we may think proper, that freedom 
gives us no. security that proper 
action will be taken. In plain words, 
Englishmen have no confidence in 





* +“ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for March 1873. 
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their own Government; that is the 
interpretation of what members of 
Parliament have allowed to be called 
Russo-phobia. Legislators suspect 
that some day or other we may be 
sacrificed to Russia; and they are 
trying, from time to time, to procure 
some little comfort for their souls 
by extracting from Ministers assur- 
ances that we have not been sacri- 
ficed already. ‘Try what they may, 
they will never be quit of this ap- 
prehension as long as the present 
Ministry shall be in office. If the 
apprehension be intolerable, the only 
cure for it that we know of is to 
declare the distrust plainly, and to 
take the reins out of incompetent 
hands. If this be not done by 
Parliament, it may be done by the 
electors ; and they, we hope, will not 
fai] to remember, when next called 
upon to exercise their functions, 
that if they do not then decide 
against the present Government, 


they will prepare for themselves five 
or six more years of doubt and 


anxiety concerning Central Asia, 
followed, probably, by events that 
will more than justify the doubts. 
We know what occurred when Rus- 
sia declared that she would tear up 
the treaty which we had won by 
the Crimean war; what right have 
we to expect any more satisfactory 
result when she may declare that it 
is her pleasure to threaten or invade 
our Asiatic rights, if we leave our 
affairs in the same feeble hands 
which failed us then? 
this distrust is in the power of the 
electors themselves, and they will 
not, we trust, hesitate about their 
action. 

The debate on Mr. Hardy’s motion 
concerning the treaty with America 
again proved the suspicion which 
the country entertains of the Gov- 
ernment. The country, we say ad- 
visedly ; for it was clear that Minis- 
ters apprehended an adverse ma- 
jority, or they would not at the end 


To dissipate , 
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of March have yielded, under pres- 
sure, an explanation and an assur- 
ance which they had not thought it 
proper to give in answer to questions 
and objections put at the beginning 
of the Session. The Prime Minister 
in February did not know, and ap- 
parently did not care, what steps, 
or whether any step, had been taken 
towards recommending the treaty for 
adoption to foreign powers; and 
the Ministry would not say whether, 
in their opinion, the treaty as they 
intended it, or the treaty as in- 
terpreted by the Geneva. arbiters, 
ought to be recommended. What 
the obstinate reticence meant, we of 
course do not know; but as it would 
have been easy to have said readily 
and candidly what was afterwards 
extorted by fear of the House of 
Commons deciding to address the 
Crown, the country is naturally in- 
dignant at a proceeding which has 
such an ill look. Dissatisfaction 
enough had already been produced 
by this treaty and its results; but 
here was another impediment which 
Ministers allowed to grow into a 
stumbling-block, as if determined 
that they would deal arbitrarily 
throughout this American business, 
and make the nation feel their high 
hand. 

Mr. Lowe brought out in April a 
most unambitious Budget—quite a 
terrestrial production. The manner 
in which he distributed his surplus, 
so that there might be crumbs for as 
many expectants as possible, showed 
that the daring genius which could 
devise a match-tax, is for the pre- 
sent subordinated to the humble 
policy of soothing opposition. That 
every one may take a little, and no 
body may get too much, 1873 is to 
share with 1872 the privilege of 
making up the American tribute; 
but the shame which has_ been 
purchased with the three and a 
quarter millions, that, we fear, will 
be distributed among the whole 
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British people with a minuteness 
of subdivision which Mr. Lowe’s 
beneficence can hardly attain to. 
By remitting a penny of the income- 
tax, Mr. Lowe has, we think, done 
wisely, and shown an appreciation 
of the altered circumstances of the 
Ministry. An abatement of an un- 
popular tax will very often be ac- 
cepted in lieu of a fair adjustment 
of the burden. It would have been 
dangerous for an unstable Govern- 
ment to attempt to equalise the 
pressure of this odious tax; but it 
is, at least, an earnest of goodwill 
to the payers to bid them take their 
bills quickly, and write a penny in 
the pound less. The day cannot 
be far distant when relief will be 
given to owners of moderate fixed 
incomes, and to those who live by 
professions. Some _ attention to 
their grievances would really be 
more meritorious than speculative 
legislation ; but those who have to 
remake lost capital if they can, will 


hardly waste their time in effecting 
what is simply useful, or removing 
a grievance unconnected with clam- 


our and agitation. We observe that 
many, whose opinions are entitled 
to respect, entertain the 
altogether abolishing the tax. But 
it is not very clear how they pro- 
pose to replace it; and we certainly 
ought to see our way to a substitute 
before we rid ourselves of the bur- 
den. As long as the income-tax is 
maintained at any figure at all—say 
even that it were reduced to a 
penny—Parliament would have the 
means of, at the shortest notice, in- 
creasing the revenue if necessary, 
without shocking or agitating the 
community by the invention of a 
new. impost ; but if it were wholly 
done away with, there might be 
great difficulty in inducing the 
eountry to submit to a reimposition 
of it, or to a new tax instead. As 
the question at present stands, one 
is led to suspect that some of the 
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abolitionists are actuated by a de- 
liberate desire of restricting the 
Ministers’ power of suddenly rais- 
ing money, in order to drive still 
further from their minds the idea 
of ever going to war. Glad as we 
should be to be rid of the oppres- 
sive tax, we cannot consent to play 
into the hands of peace-at-any-price 
men, or any other set of theorists ; 
and therefore, before accepting the 
proposed tempting relief, we desire 
much to see something more than a 
mere representation of the incon- 
venience of the existing tax—we 
should like to see a lucid scheme 
for replacing it by one equally ex- 
pansive. In the mean time, we trust 
that the question of adjustment of 
the pressure of it will be discussed 
previous to the general election, so 
that, if we may not be able with 
prudence to obtain relief, we may, 
at least, abate the injustice which 
now so tries our patience. 

Out of this humble Budget much 
discussion was to arise, and rather 
a grand sensation was to be pro- 
duced, not as necessary or natu- 
ral consequences of it, but because 
Ministers generally, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in particular, 
feeling probably that it was rather 
a mean production, could not bear 
to hear criticism, and got on the 
rampage, like Mrs. Joe Gargery, as 
soon as anything in the form of an 
objection was made. We have be- 
fore had occasion to comment on the 
haste with which they are accus- 
tomed to make a motion of the 
Opposition a vote of no confidence. 
They thus avoid the difficulty of 
defending what generally is inde- 
fensible, and appeal to the fears of 
hon. members instead of attempting 
to convince their reason. It could 
be looked on only as a pitiable de- 
vice even if it were legitimate; but 
it is not legitimate, nor fair. Not 
only is it the right of the Opposi- 
tion, it is its duty, to criticise as 
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closely as it can the acts and mea- 
sures of those in power. The 
country is entitled to have the cri- 
ticisms fairly answered ; and the 
country is ill- treated when the 
Ministers, instead of satisfying it 
on any point where the Opposition 
may discern a flaw, decline to defend 
their own course, and crush discus- 
sion, as with a sledge-hammer, by 
declaring that if Parliament dare 
entertain the objection raised, be it 
great or small, they will recklessly 
use the power which they possess 
of stopping public business, terrify- 
ing members who are not secure in 
their seats, and agitating the whole 
country, while they go through the 
farce of resigning their places and 
returning to them again. They 
will not resort to the proper means 
for ascertaining whether the con- 
stituencies will approve such con- 
duct or not, but they will threaten 
excitement and annoyance as alter- 
natives to being allowed to have 
their will unquestioned. This 
indecent impatience of criticism 
has been shown so _ repeatedly 
that it would be ridiculous were 
not the circumstances grave. It 
is like Mr. Mantalini declaring 
that he would poison himself every 
time a question was asked about his 
expenditure or his amusements. 
But to return to the Budget. It 
was soon apparent that the House 
of Commons was to be asked to ap- 
prove the proposals of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer before any 
information should be given as to 
how Government proposes to give 
effect to the resolution of last year 
on the apportionment of imperial 
taxation and local rating. The Bud- 
get made no provision whatever for 
relieving the rates; therefore, if the 
House, having observed this omis- 
sion, should pass the Budget, it 
would make itself accessory to dis- 
regard of the resolution above men- 
tioned—a resolution which Sir Mas- 
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sey Lopes had carried against the 
Government by a majority of a hun- 
dred. It was not surprising that 
under these circumstances an hon- 
ourable member should embody in 
a motion the wish very generally 
felt, that Ministers, before taking the 
decision on the Budget, would ex- 
plain the whole of their policy as 
regards taxation, direct and_ indi- 
rect. Accordingly, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
in a speech singularly free from 
censorious and provoking remarks, 
moved—“ That, before deciding on 
the further reduction of indirect 
taxation, it is desirable that the 
House should be put in possession 
of the views of the Government 
with reference to the maintenance 
and the adjustment of direct taxa- 
tion, both imperial and local.” He 
repeated very clearly the arguments 
which had procured the vote of 
last year—showed how acceptance 
of the proffered Budget would pre- 
clude the possibility of giving effect 
to that vote, either this year or 
next—and recommended that the 
“ factitious prosperity ” of the pre- 
sent moment should be taken ad- 
vantage of to give to local burdens 
a relief which we might not have 
the means of affording at a future 
day. That expression “ factitious 
prosperity” is a happy one; as Jus- 
tice Shallow says, ‘‘ good phrases 
are surely, and ever were, very 
commendable.” But, however well 
chosen were Mr. Smith's phra- 
ses, or however inoffensive his 
speech, Mr. Lowe in reply quite 
broke through any slight veneer of 
decorum which may at other times 
confine his genius; his style, his 
arguments, his language, came very 
close to the flowers of Billingsgate. 
The unpardonable affront had been 
given of taking exception to his 
Budget, and hence was Mr. Lowe 
wroth, and not choice in culling 
images, or in the use of words. A 
fine emulation may possibly have 
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caused this resort to nervous Saxon. 
Mr. Lowe has attained to the hon- 
our of being often bracketed with 
the gifted Ayrton; but there is an 
idea abroad that of the two Arcades 
Ayrton is the more impressive. 
Perhaps this vigorous eloquence was 
designed to prove the injustice of 
the public in awarding to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the second 
place. One after another, astonished 
members called attention to the 
unadorned address wherein force 
rather than beauty abounded; but 
it was reserved for Mr. Disraeli to 
apply the fine lash that must have 
made the right honourable Chan- 
cellor’s sense of triumph most ex- 
quisite :— 


“TJ will not criticise the answer of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
that severity which it has received 
from my honourable friends. I do not 
wish to view that answer in that spirit 
of indignation that has pervaded the 
House. The answer of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was certainly ex- 
pressed in language, and indeed ina 
manner, that we have not been used 
to in this House. But I take a more 
charitable view of the answer of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: I look 
upon it rather as an indication of what 
may be the juvenile ardour of some 
primitive assembly that has inherited, 
and we hope may excel, our Parlia- 
ment here. It is not every one that 
has had the advantage of travelling at 
the antipodes, and I was really glad to 
learn from the experience of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, how, in a 
Parliament of that kind, it might be 
thought necessary to meet a claim 
from aggrieved subjects of her Majesty 
for some relief from unjust and oppres- 
sive taxation.” 


A year or two ago, Mr. Lowe re- 
mitted a large portion of the duties 
on sugars, at the same time inform- 
ing the House that the relief which 
he had given was ampie, and would 


be final. But this promise of fin- 
ality having served its turn, is not 
thought worth keeping now, and we 
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have not the least reason vouchsafed 
to us why Mr. Lowe has changed his 
determination, save that it is his 
will and pleasure so to do. Bene- 
dick, about to wed, remembers that 
he said he would die a bachelor; 
and he observes, ‘When I said 
I would die a bachelor, I did not 
think I should live till I were mar- 
ried.”’ If Mr. Lowe is superior to 
being bound by former professions, 
he is the more worthy to serve with 
Mr. Gladstone. 

But its style was hardly the most 
remarkable thing about Mr. Lowe’s 
speech. There is a void, it is to be 
feared, in the people’s affections. 
The people had a William once, but 
alas! alas! they have proved him 
haggard, whistled him off, and let 
him down the wind. Howbeit, the 
people must have something to 
love ; some one gracious, bland, 
and amiable. The last infirmity in 
the noble mind of our Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has suggested his 
appearance next election as the 
people’s Robert. It is true that 
this is quite a new role; Mr. Lowe 
has not always expressed himself as 
one who felt very kindly towards 
the people; and the people may 
have treasured up some old sayings 
of his, not very flattering nor very 
gracious. But courage: the many 
are notoriously inconstant, and they 
may possibly not be very severe 
in contrasting their would-be Ro- 
bert’s former deliverances with his 
sayings of the present Session. They 
may—as was old Mr. Weller’s prac- 
tice with his grandson, little Tony 
—ascribe the pretty sayings to the 
real Robert, while all the naughty 
ones they may set down to a ficti- 
tious Robert in a watch-box round 
the corner. 

Mr. Lowe—we are sorry to have 
to say it—could find no better an- 
swer to Mr. Smith’s speech than to 
accuse the Opposition of desiring to 
remit the income-tax, which is, he 
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said, paid by the rich out of their 
superfluities, and to maintain indirect 
taxes, as that on sugar, which are 
paid by the poor out of their neces- 
sities. This Budget, then, is to ex- 
hibit Mr. Lowe as emphatically the 
poor man’s friend; but will he ac- 
cept to its full extent the doctrine 
which he has laid down? Will he 
allow that, when he proposed two 
years ago to lay a tax on matches— 
an indirect tax—he was the poor 
man’s enemy? He may recollect, 
possibly, that he, if he could have 
had his way, would have imposed 
a match-tax instead of the income- 
tax,—the tax on the rich, as he 
now calls it—which the House of 
Commons allowed to be substituted 
after it had condemned the ex luce 
lucellum vagary. It happened this 
year, as we believe, without the 
least regard to rich or poor, but 
solely to Ministerial necessity, that 
the Budget, as submitted to Parlia- 
ment, contained remissions both of a 
direct and of an indirect tax, and Mr. 
Lowe seized on the objections made 
to the Budget to utter the miser- 
able taunt about rich and poor. He 
cannot have been surprised that, in 
the course of the debate, he should 
have been reminded of another per- 
son, connected with ways and means 
ona small scale, but never remark- 
able for benevolence, who once be- 
came suddenly solicitous for the 
poor, using ointment, however, and 
not sugar, as the subject of his 
charitable sentiment. It was not a 
pleasant comparison, though an ob- 
vious one; neither can Mr. Lowe’s 
reflections, when he woke up the 
morning after his speech, have been 
enviable. No man knows better 





than he the utter fallacy of the idea 
which his speech presented; and 
we are sure that he must have re- 
gretted the perplexity which allowed 
him to find no wiser or fairer re- 
joinder to the strictures made on 
the financial policy of the Govern- 
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ment. He must, on the least re- 
flection, have been aware that the 
bit of clap-trap, invented by him, as 
we hope, on the spur of the moment, 
was so grossly unfair that it never 
would be allowed to tell in favour 
of the Government at the general 
election; also, that if it did tell, its 
effect in rousing class animosities 
would be most injurious. What- 
ever we may think of Mr. Lowe, he 
has, till now, given us no reason to 
believe that he is utterly reckless of 
consequences, provided he can gain 
a momentary advantage for his 
Cabinet. It looks as if the posi- 
tion in which the Government 
stands had driven him, for the mo- 
ment, out of patience; that he threw 
out the bait to the “poor man” in 
a desperate attempt to make politi- 
cal capital; and then, aware that 
that attempt was desperate, made 
the coming decision of the House a 
vital one for the Administration, 
that he might escape from a situa- 
tion which had become so humiliat- 
ing as to be intolerable. 

Apart from Mr. Lowe, and “the 
poor man” so injudiciously thrust 
by him into the debate, the House 
was certainly entitled to an explana- 
tion from Ministers of the reasons 
which moved them to take a tax off 
sugar, while they made no mention 
of the local rates which, according 
to the resolution recorded last year, 
it has been determined to relieve. 
There was, confessedly, a large sur- 
plus, and nothing could be more 
reasonable than to expect that it 
would be applied in the direction 
indicated by the House, rather than 
in one chosen to suit the circum- 
stances of the Ministry. The lavish 
and ostentatious candour for which 
once the Government was so re- 
markable, has been exchanged for 
a suspicious reticence which with- 
holds the most ordinary explana- 
tion or admission, until it may 
have been extorted by a hostile 
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motion, involving recriminations, 
darkening of counsel, loss of time, 
and of course the usual declaration 
that a vote of “no confidence” has 
been proposed, and that hon. mem- 
bers must take the consequences if 
they affirm it. 

Mr. Stansfeld has, with much 
parade, introduced into the Lower 
House some bills on the subject of 
local taxation, which completely 
justify Mr. Smith’s motion, and 
prove that the apprehensions which 
the Budget created were not un- 
founded. Effect will not be given 
this year, with the goodwill of 
Ministers, to Sir Massey Lopes's 
resolution of 1872. If the Budget 
made no provision for relieving the 
local taxpayer out of imperial funds, 
it was because there was no inten- 
tion of giving relief. The resolution 
has been set at nought, and the 
House of Commons has been amused 
with bills to regulate details .and 
remove anomalies, and the promise 
of a Select Committee to investigate 
and to report on the whole subject 
of local government. Whatever 
there may be of good in the bills 
(and probably they may effect small 
improvements), whatever informa- 
tion or recommendations may pro- 
ceed from the Select Committee, 
the present objection to Mr. Stans- 
feld’s measures is that they do 
not fulfil the expectations justly 
raised by the passing of Sir Mas- 
sey Lopes’s resolution by an iin- 
mense majority. It is of course 
still possible, if Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government should live till the 
Committee may report, that measures 
may then be taken in accordance 
with the resolution. But for the 
present the subject is cushioned by 
the appointment of the Committee, 
and the country is left in doubt as 
to how much, or whether any, of 
the relief promised by the resolution 
will ever be granted. What that 
resolution affirmed was that cer- 
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tain expenses, such as the cost of 
police, of lunatics, of sanitary im- 
provement, should be borne partly 
if not wholly, by the Imperial 
Treasury. The reason for shifting 
these burdens was, that whereas 
the local authorities have now to 
find the funds for them, they 
have only the shadow of control 
over them. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, through its army of inspec- 
tors, virtually directs everything ; 
and as the local authorities find the 
money for effecting the inspectors’ 
recommendations, there is no check 
on these latter; and it is reasonable 
to suppose that, if the Minister who 
enforces them had to pay for them, 
he might not lend quite so ready 
an ear to the inspectors. The 
system is undoubtedly vicious—is 
always open to suspicion, and may 
be made oppressive. The House is 
not debarred by the defeat of Mr. 
Smith’s motion from reaffirming its 
resolution, and insisting on its be- 
ing made operative, whenever Mr. 
Stansfeld’s proposals may be fairly 
before it, and we hope that the 
attempt to evade the prescript of 
the House may yet be censured and 
prevented. The debates will hardly 
conclude before our day of going to 
press, but we shall be glad if we 
are able next month to congratulate 
the country on Parliament having 
compelled the Administration to pay 
some respect to its decree. In the 
present enfeebled state of the Govern- 
ment, pressure has a wonderful effect, 
and we trust Sir Massey Lopes and 
his friends will not hesitate to use 
pressure. 

Amid the strifes of parties and 
the discussions on ways and means, 
the House of Commons found an 
afternoon on which to consider the 
question of how drunkenness could 
be effectually prevented. We are 
glad that a serious reception was 
given to Sir W. Lawson’s argument ; 
because, however mistaken may 
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have been his method, there can be 
no doubt that his object was to sup- 
press a shocking vice. But we are 
glad also that the House so empha- 
tically rejected Sir Wilfrid’s Bill ; 
for he, in his zeal for morality, 
would have introduced evils a thou- 
sand times worse than that which 
he sought to cure. The trade of the 
licensed victualler, and the cognate 
trades, as long as they are honestly 
and quietly practised, are as much 
entitled to the protection of the laws, 
and as little deserving of the invid- 
ious interference of the Legislature, 
as the butcher’s, the baker’s, or any 
other recognised business. A man 
may make a beast of himself by 
eating intemperately as well as by 
drinking to excess; but no trades- 
man who furnishes means which 
may be abused is to be restricted 
in his dealings, except the seller of 
liquors. This is not a fair distinc- 
tion, and it is one that originates in 
a misconception as to the point on 
which the hand of the law ought 
to fasten. The real offender is the 
man who gets drunk, or who spends 
in tippling means which are requir- 
ed for the decent support of his 
family ; but as it is hard to get at 
him, and deal with him, it has been 
proposed to take a short method, 
and cut off the supply of the com- 
modity through which he offends. 
No regard is had to the tradesmen 
whose legitimate business may thus 
be intercepted, nor to the many 
harmless and temperate men whose 
convenience and enjoyment are thus 
interfered with. It would be a less 
unjust proceeding if the Legislature 
were t» seize on the wages or the 
property of habitual drunkards, so as 
to deprive them of the means of 
ruining themselves, for this would 
make the punishment fall on the 
real offenders. Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton, a supporter of the Permissive 
Biil, spoke of the means which it 
would afford to weak natures of 


“ protecting themselves ’—a _curi- 
ous expression, which would be 
warranted only if it were a prac- 
tice to hale men and women into 
drinking-houses, and there to pour 
liquor down their throats forcibly. 
They can surely protect themselves, 
if they choose, by staying away from 
such places. It is true—more’s the 
pity—they do not refrain! But in 
order to make them sober, we must 
do something more than arbitrarily 
restrict the supply of spirituous 
liquors; we must convince them of 
the sin of drinking; and we must, 
if possible, dissociate the ideas of 
good-fellowship and getting drunk. 
Engiishmen, rich and poor, have 
unfortunately a belief that they 
cannot be friendly together or soci- 
able without much drinking. The 
stones and bricks, as it were. of 
which friendships and _ reconcilia- 
tions and confederacies are made, 
cannot be cemented save with copi- 
ous wassail. And it must be con- 
fessed that in this respect the upper 
classes are verily guilty, and furnish 
but too obvious examples for the 
misguidance of the lower. What 
though the upper classes may not, 
and in general do not now drink to 
excess ? They sanction the practice 
of feasting and health-drinking on 
every available occasion. Is it to 
be wondered at if the lower classes, 
secing the important place which 
strong drinks and toasts have wher- 
ever Englishmen congregate, con- 
sider them an indispensable element 
at all friendly meetings, and so 
never fail to introduce, by force of 
custom, what they cannot always 
use with moderation? We think 
that the habit of eating and drink- 
ing upon all occasions might with 
great advantage be suffered to de- 
cline. Forbearance in this respect 
on the part of the rich would un- 
doubtedly sooner or later come 
down to the poor. Example would 
be powerful where legislation is use- 
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less. In saying this we are not ad- 
vocating teetotalism, nor attempting 
to bind on men’s shoulders burdens 
too heavy for them to bear. There 
is much difference between arbitra- 
rily denying comforts and reasonable 
enjoyment, and making excess al- 
most imperative through the ty- 
ranny of custom. If the working 
man could sometimes, at his insti- 
tute or reading - room, read that 
wealthy and leading men had been 
able to organise a movement, to 
show their loyalty to certain prin- 
ciples, to honour a peer or a citizen, 
to commemorate a great event, with- 
out feasting, he too might come to 
believe it possible to discourse with 
a friend, to make peace with an ene- 
my, to strike a bargain, or to enjoy 
a piece of good fortune, without 
the single cup which leads on to 
the debauch. Possibly Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and his friends, finding 
that they cannot compel men to be 
sober with the policeman’s baton, 


may condescend to take steps for 
discountenancing ebriety by force 
of opinion and of custom. 


The new Educational measure 
will scarcely come under review this 
month. Conservatives must, how- 
ever, be prepared for it, and must, 
as far as they can, resist all attempts 
further io discourage religious teach- 
ing. The Bill, we know, is in- 
tended as a sop to Mr. Dixon and 
his friends, whom Ministers refused 
to gratify last year, but whose dis- 
content they have not been able 
longer toabide. A sweeping change, 
as we were told, was at first in- 
tended; but since Mr. Gladstone put 
his head down and then put it up 
again, like a jack-in-the-box, there 
is not courage for anything sweep- 
ing. Mr. Dixon’s douceur will be 
less than it was intended to be, being, 
like the Budget, recast to suit the 
fallen circumstances of the Govern- 
ment party. But the change, what- 
ever it may be, will be designed to 
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repress the teaching of religion in 
the schools. With the aid of the 
Noman Catholic vote a further as- 
sault upon religion might be resist- 
ed; and why should not the Roman 
Catholic vote come to the aid of 
religion? Of old, as we grant, the 
course of English Liberals was to 
depress by all means the Church of 
England, and to favour the Church 
of Rome. Under these circum- 
stances, when exclusion of religion 
meant simply enmity to the national 
Church, Roman Catholics were not 
inconsistent in supporting the at- 
tacks of Dissenters and others. But 
by this time they must see that the 
movement is against religious teach- 
ing by any Established Church, and 
that by goodwill of the movers the 
Roman Catholic teaching will be 
forbidden as much as the Protes- 
tant. Religion ought to make com- 
mon cause against godless schools, 
and, if the Irish members be wise, 
they will assist in baffling the at- 
tempt of the Government, and will 
not, by aiding the attack upon the 
Church of England, bring about 
an attack upon their own Church, 
which will prove irresistible. Now 
is the time, while it can be done 
with an appearance of liberality, to 
defeat the whole anti-religious party, 
and so to prevent religious teaching 
from being further interfered with. 
Should they allow Protestant teach- 
ing to be interdicted on this side 
the water, they may look forward to 
a day, not remote, when Roman 
Catholic teaching will likewise be 
excluded. 

We hardly expected, after the 
note of warning that was sounded 
at the end of the Session of 1872, 
to find that the complaint of Mr. 
O’Keefe against the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland 
had been, up to this time, set at 
nought in that country, and was 
still crying for justice to the House 
of Commons, The Commissioners, 
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or a majority of them, it appears, 
consider that they have been right 
all through the matter, and that 
they had nothing to do in dealing 
with Mr. O'Keefe as a manager of 
national schools but to follow the 
course pursued towards him as an 
ecclesiastic by his superiors. The 
Pope or his legate had deprived Mr. 
O’Keefe—or rather ordered Mr. 
O'Keefe to be deprived—of his 
cure; and therefore the Commis- 
sioners proceeded to deprive him of 
the management of schools, which 
he held from them as a servant of 
the State. They refused to listen 
to Mr. O'Keefe, looking upon the 
mandate of the Pope’s legate as one 
from which there was no appeal. 
Now, as we said when this griev- 
ance was stated in Parliament last 
year, we do not for a moment sus- 
pect the Commissioners of having 
done what they knew to be wrong 
or having knowingly used their 
power to serve the party purposes 
of the Government. We feel sure 
that had they known how unjust 
and even illegal was their conduct, 
they would have refused to deprive 
Mr. O'Keefe, even though they had 
been threatened wih the loss to the 
Government of every Papist vote. 
But in thus acquitting the Commis- 
sion of evil intention, we only the 
more strongly condemn the system 
of administration in Ireland which 
has made submission to Rome so 
habitual that a public board can be 
found looking to the command of 
the legate as indicating its whole 
duty, and disregarding, by compari- 
son, the duty which it owes to the 
sovereign. It is a monstrous evil, 
that for the sake of two or three dozen 
votes in the Ilouse of Commons, the 
machinery of Government should 
have been so largely subjected to a 
foreign Power. If only as a support 
to the Commissioners in resisting the 
Ultramontane pressure, an expression 
of the feeling of Parliament was 
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wanted; and Mr. Bouverie, in bring- 
ing forward Mr. O’Keefe’s grievance, 
did not reckon unwarrantably on 
the sympathy of the Commons 
with the aggrieved person. Lord 
Hartington, it is true, managed to 
postpone the verdict of the House 
by the manoeuvre of asking for a 
Select Committee. From the fact 
of such tactics being adopted, it is 
easy to see how dangerous Minis- 
ters think the position of the Com- 
missioners to be. Whatever may 
be thought of the Ministers’ resort 
to such a device, there seemed 
to be an almost unanimous opinion | 
out of Parliament that the Commit- 
tee once asked for ought not to 
have been refused. But Ministers 
were obliged to promise that the 
Committee, if appointed, should not 
lag over its work ; and we may hope 
that before the Session terminates 
the Commissioners may hear how 
Parliament regards their proceedings, 
and the proceedings of all those in 
Ireland who take their instructions 
from Rome. It was clearly shown 
in the debate that it was not as Mr. 
O’Keefe’s Bishop or Archbishop 
that Cardinal Cullen interfered, but 
as the mouthpiece of the Pope, 
instructed directly from Rome. 
What said Dr. Ball on this 
head ?— 


“The instrument of suspension of 
Cardinal Cullen commenced by recit- 
ing that he had been commissioned, 
not that he was proceeding by con- 
sent, but as special legate direct from 
Rome. He had pointed out that 
that touched a serious question. Here 
was an individual taking upon him- 
self to exercise authcrity — reciting 
that his authority was not by consent 
nor by his office as archbishop, but by 
an instrument giving him special 
authority direct from a foreign Power, 
to adjudicate upon the property and 
upon the rights of a British subject. 
In the Court of Queen’s Bench the 
Lord Chancellor proceeded to plead 
that that rescript from Reme was legal, 
and gave Cardinal Cullen authority 
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within the British dominions, Mr. Jus- 
tice O’Brien, one of the, judges, said it 
ras a legal document; but two Catho- 
lic judges, Barry and Fitzgerald, pro- 
nounced it illegal. Illegality was not, 
however, the whole of it. This was a 
document that touched the supremacy, 
and he challenged the contradiction of 
the law officers of the Crown when he 
said that whatever touched the su- 
premacy was a misdemeanour in com- 
mon law. Now, let the House see what 
a hole the Board got themselves into 
by not asking Mr. O'Keefe to state his 
case.”’ 


No doubt it is high time for 
Parliament to investigate the degree 
and the manner in which the Roman 
Catholic priesthood interfere with 
the course of justice. There is the 
disposition now to make this in- 
vestigation, and we hail it, less as 
a danger threatening the Govern- 
ment or the Commissioners, than 


as another proof of what we before 
spoke of as a most wholesome feel- 
ing among Liberals—namely, a de- 
sire to repress priestly tyranny in 


Ireland, but at the same time to 
aid by every reasonable means the 
Irish laity. Every inquiry of this 
kind tends to bri g to light the in- 
trigues and undue influences which 
have been allowed to prevail in 
Ireland; and every exposure of 
these doings shows more clearly to 
the English people what kind of 
persons they are for whose gratifi- 
cation the present Ministry has been 
confiscating and demolishing in Ire- 
land. 

But the failure of the Trish policy 
is now being incicated by proof upon 
proof falling in at last with cruel fre- 
quency. On the same evening on 
which the Ministry all but under- 
went defeat on the O'Keefe Commit- 
tee, it was compelled, by the state of 
Ireland, to come before Parliament 
and ask for a renewal of the Peace 
Preservation Act. This, which is 
in fact a most stringent coercion 
law (although not one turn of the 
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screw more stringent than the occa- 
sion demands), is a convincing proof 
of the success of governing Ireland 
according to Irish ideas. It is the 
old story of the rent made worse by 
injudicious cobbling—the grand 
result of four years of incapable 
government. So clear is the neces- 
sity for coercion now compared to 
what it was before Ireland began to 
be governed according to Irish ideas, 
that those very patriots who used 
to rail against repressive legislation 
as wholly uncalled for, now admit 
the necessity for a law to tie men’s 
hands and gag their tongues: the 
O'Donoghue speaks of the Peace 
Preservation Act as Artemus Ward 
spoke of the Tower of London, and 
thinks it a ‘sweet boon.” It is 
better than unrestrained lawlessness 
certainly, and so far he is right; 
but what a result is this of the 
boasted uprooting of the Upas-tree! 
In prospect of speedy dissolution 
the Ministry is making its will ; 
and the legacy which it is in such 
a hurry to secure to Ireland is this 
Coercion Act. 

As if the Government had not 
already made himself enemies numer- 
ous enough and formidable enough, 
Mr. Gladstone has given a hint to 
the Corporation of London, which 
sounds suspiciously like our nursery 
acquaintance, fa, ji, fum. The 
Endowed School Commissioners 
having thought proper to inter- 
fere in the management of Emanuel 
Hospital, Westminster, the Alder- 
men, who are the trustees, presumed 
to appeal to Parliament against what 
they considered an uncalled-for in- 
terposition. Whether their case 
was good or bad, it was very natural, 
one thinks, for them to try to de- 
fend themselves; but, as to defend 
themselves was to take exception to 
the proceedings of Commissioners 
whom Mr. Gladstone chooses to up- 
hold, they committed an unpardon- 
able sin, to be expiated not only 
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by refusal of redress in the matter 
complained of, but by vengeance on 
the whole Corporation of which 
they are a part. Mr. Gladstone 
spoke of the city as “fat with 
charities, gorged with charities, 
almost bloated with charities,” and 
as “that remarkable city where 
there is a larger quantity of 
property devoted to so-called public 
objects, for the application of which 
it is impossible to give account, 
than in any other country in the 
world.” Now, if this denunciation 
of the Corporation (which, be it 
remembered, is not the body which 
the School Commissioners had in- 
terfered with) meant anything, it 
meant that Mr. Gladstone, already 
so familiar with confiscation, is 
meditating a raid upon the Cor- 
poration, to be followed, perhaps, 
by raids on other guilds. But 


before he gets to the end of the 
selection from the nursery anthol- 
ogy which we have indicated, and 
reaches the savage conclusion, “I'll 
grind his bones to make me bread,” 


he. thinks it prudent to try whether 
any bread—i.e., any political capital 
for a Premier bankrupt once, and 
now doing business in a cautious 
fashion—can be made out of the 
raid. Jere, clearly, is an offer to 
““eo in” and pluck the Corporation, 
or perhaps the Corporations, bare, 
if only the requisite amount of 
backing can be obtained. We have 
not the least expectation that 
backers will be forthcoming. It 
is not with Mr. Gladstone now as 
it was when he offered to rob the 
Irish Church. People have got to 
know too much about him, and will 
hardly care to follow his lead; we 
doubt whether even the Hyde Park 
mob will have anything to say to 
the job. On the other hand, it may 
prove a dangerous move to have 
roused the apprehensions of rich 
and powerful corporations when his 
own position is already insecure. 
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But then Mr. Gladstone is noted for 
making bids for power, while he is 
not noted for discretion. 

As to the Administration gene- 
rally, it is, we submit, distrusted by 
the country. There has been no 
formal vote of want of confidence; 
but the questions and motions from 
all sides show clearly enough that 
want of confidence in Government, 
whether as the executive power, or 
as the originators of legislation, is 
fretting the whole community. If 
this be denied, there is an easy way 
of bringing the question to issue. 
Let there be a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment as soon as the financial busi- 
ness of the year shall have been 
concluded, If the decision of the 
electors should show that they pre- 
fer the present Government, with all 
its faults, to any other, there will be 
an end to these repeated attacks, 
which imply want of confidence, if 
they do not formally express it. 
Surely a Ministry strong in the 
approbation of the people would 
never submit to have information 
wrung from it, to be driven into 
corners, to exist on sufferance when 
it might exist by the clearly-ex- 
pressed will of the nation. Neither 
would a Ministry, with any regard 
for its own character, be content to 
exist at all on such terms; relin- 
quishment of office would be better. 
But as long as the Cabinet may 
delay to take measures for appealing 
to the electors, we shall be justified 
in supposing that they prefer a 
humiliating tenure of office to none 
at all, and that they do not dissolve 
because they dare not. 

The attitude of some of the nom- 
inal supporters of Government has 
changed in a noteworthy manner. 
The antagonistic elements of which 
the majority of 1868 was made up, 
have begun to show openly their 
antagonistic character. It is no 
longer pretended that the whole 
Liberal party agrees with the 
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Ministry as to making concessions 
to Roman Catholic priests ; in other 
words, there is a formidable section 
of those who once made up the 
majority which now will refuse to 
endorse measures devised by Min- 
isters to secure Popish votes. As 
was lately shown, the Government 
cannot make head without the 
Roman Catholic vote; and yet, 
by taking order for retaining that 
vote, they will certainly alienate a 
formidable band of Nonconform- 
ists and others. Any one who 
will take the trouble to study the 
political articles in the ‘ Westmin- 
ster Review’ may convince himself 
of how widely the allegiance of the 
party has been shaken. It has 
been discovered at length that it 
was not ingenuous in Ministers to 
undertake the business of Govern- 
ment relying upon the support of 
sections which are violently opposed 
to each other on vital questions. 
We quite agree in saying, and have 
said before to-day, that it was dis- 
ingenuous; but we think that the 
sections which, knowing that they 
had not principles in common, con- 
sented to join for the purpose of 
making up the majority, were every 
whit as disingenuous as the Minis- 
try, and have no right to complain. 
The English extreme Radical party 
seem to have believed all along 
that, although the Papists were to 
be propitiated by the destruction of 
the Protestant Church and by per- 
secuting Irish landlords, the real 
affections of the rulers were with 
them alone. They now find that 
the game has been to persuade all 
the sections, one by one, of the same 
thing. All have been deceived, 
yet all have assisted to deceive. 
They have combined for a wicked 
and treacherous purpose, and their 
disappointment deserves: no pity. 
As to the fact of disruption, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt. Finesse 
will be taxed to its utmost to pre- 
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vent the discontented sections from 
openly rebelling. There is no 
longer any creed common to the 
whole party ; and the existence of 
the Government is not safe from 
week to week. This state of things 
ought to be intolerable to the 
governing body. It affords another 
strong proof that a dissolution of 
Parliament ought not to be delayed. 

It is a remark very common now- 
adays that the Radical Government 
has worked out its programme and 
has not invented a new one, there- 
fore it must be content to give way 
to another which may come forward 
offering a more highly spiced bill 
of fare. To this remark we take 
exception. We believe that, if it 
could have preserved the respect 
of the country, the Administration 
might have continued without fur- 
ther sensational announcement. If 
it is to fall, as we believe it is, it 
will fall for what it has done, not 
for what it has omitted to promise 
for the future. Like all those con- 
cerns which make their appearance 
inordinately heralded, and sustained 
by unlimited puffing, it has disap- 
pointed expectation. The promises, 
the grand improvements proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone as he went from 
stump to stump in Lancashire, 
might have instructed Mr. Barnum 
himself; but when the people, at 
the end of four and a half years, 
come to sum up the performances, 
they are afflicted with a cruel sick- 
ness of heart. What are they the 
better for the spoliation of the Irish 
Church or of the Irish landlords ?— 
what have they gained by the tam- 
pering with the constitution of the 
army ?—what have they gained by 
conceding to the peace fanatics or 
the temperance fanatics ?—what has 
the ballot done for them ?— how much 
do they care for “ gagging” science 
in order that Romish priests may 
be propitiated? They have found 
out how little these illusions affect 
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their real interests. And the only 
one of the baits, which, had it been 
a reality, would have been of con- 
sequence—namely, that of economy 
with efficiency—has simply been a 
broken promise. Nothing could 
have shown the change in public 
feeling more plainly than the recent 
election for Bath. At the preced- 
ing contest, so besotted was the 
whole of that community by the 
stage tricks that were in operation, 
that Conservative candidates could 
scarcely obtain. a hearing; now, a 
Conservative has been returned by 
a large majority, and by ballot. 
There can be no mistake about 
this return having been brought 
about by political feeling alone. 
Private and personal influences 
were all on the side of the Liberal 
candidate, Mr. Murch, an old and 
respected citizen, very zealous in 
works for the good of the city, a 
man with troops of friends, one 
tried in the requirements of public 
life. The merit of Viscount Chel- 
sea, so far as Bath knew it, con- 
sisted chiefly in his being an out- 
spoken Conservative, and that he 
would not “ vote for Mr. Gladstone.” 
There is the strongest reason for be- 
lieving that the city will, at the next 
general election, send up Conserva- 
tives only. The Conservative work- 
ing men — about whose mythical 
being Liberals have been so sarcastic 
—were to be seen on the day of 
election congregating in groups and 
troops, parading the colours of the 
party, and otherwise openly mani- 
festing their opinions. The ap- 
pearance of Mr. Lowe as “ the poor 
man’s friend” did not seem to in- 
fluence the working man in the least; 
indeed the working man seemed 
as if no profession coming from 
the present Ministry could gain 
his ear; he is indignant and disap- 
pointed, and only anxious to record 
his vote against those whom he 
accuses of having deceived him. 
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He asked Lord Chelsea for no 
pledge—no sensational undertaking. 
The profession which found favour 
with him was that of a desire to let 
our institutions in Church and State 
alone, and to uphold the honour of 
the country. Gloucester city was 
not behind Bath in manifesting its 
dissatisfaction with our rulers: into 
the seat vacated by a Liberal it has 
put a Conservative, and so added 
another to the many proofs of the 
great degree in which the country 
dissents from the Ministry. Mr. 
Gladstone, with all his cleverness, 
has not half sounded the depths of 
the British nature. He raised a 
momentary excitement, but could 
make no abiding impression. And 
all England, recovering from _ its 
hallucination, is this day rejecting 
the Radical baits as determinedly as 
Lancashire put them aside when 
they were first presented. Our ad- 
versaries must not suppose that they 
can weaken us by their challenge to 
propound a policy. Judging from 
what occurred at the recent elec- 
tions, not to have a signboard ready 
painted is in itself a merit with 
the constituencies. They have had 
enough of specious promises and 
violent demolitions; they crave 
governors who, not having bound 
themselves beforehand to “run 
amuck,” may give the land some 
chance of repose, and reserve their 
energies till occasion may call for 
them. A firmer tone towards foreign 
powers seems to be the only point 
on which the people particularly 
insist. In short, where this Min- 
istry has been submissive and spir- 
itless, the people desire decision 
and action; where the Ministry 
has been active, the people desire 
repose: there could not be much 
clearer evidence of failure. We 
have evidence, moreover, of another 
truth—namely, that the miserable 
tricks of the demagogue not only 
degrade the actor of them, but re- 
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coil upon and overthrow him. The 
people, willing enough to listen 
to flattering and glozing talk, soon 
learn to see through these devices, 
and to be more and more exacting. 
Mr. Gladstone does not seem to 
know any spell that can move them 
more. We regret to see that he has 
been caricatured on the stage, a 
mark of disrespect which, however 
he may have personally deserved it, 
should never have been shown to 
the First Minister of the Crown. 
Ministers cannot be restrained from 
degrading themselves if they choose 
to do it by playing to the gallery ; 
but they should be compelled to 
show some regard for their offices, 
and not to let them furnish coarse 
amusement for the vulgar.* The 
Premier committed the great blun- 
der of making himself cheap, and 
he is no longer thought worth hav- 
ing. He descended into the gutter, 
and is of no more account than any 
other of the contents of the kennel. 
In short, he exemplifies an old pro- 
verb which, in spite of its mustiness, 
we may be suffered on this occa- 
sion to write—‘t FaMILIARITY BREEDS 
Contempt.” If he had cocked his 
hat on one side, stuck a cigar in his 
cheek, and lounged along a West- 
end street, he would understand 
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that he had done something calcu- 
lated to lower him in opinion. And 
yet many a man has done this and 
preserved the respect of his coun- 
trymen. What he does not under- 
stand is, that there is a moral self- 
abasement about incurring which 
he does not hesitate at all, and 
yet which is a hundred times more 
damaging than any mere levity of 
mien. 

The signs of the times are cheer- 
ing for Conservatives. Opinion is 
coming round to their side with 
that even and deliberate progress 
which gives promise that it will 
continue in the same way, being 
not suddenly nor capriciously moved, 
but turning after reflection. There 
is not the least reason for desiring 
that the reaction should quicken its 
pace. Far more important is it that 
the party of order, when called to 
office, should have such support as 
may enable it to give effect to its 
policy, and more especially to place 
our foreign relations on a _ proper 
footing. But any chance division 
in Parliament may lead to a dissolu- 
tion; we are not, we hope, unpre- 
pared; and when the election does 
come, it will probably prove that 
we have not “ worked and waited” 
in vain. 





* Foote once entertained an idea of caricaturing Dr. Johnson on the stage. Bos- 
well asked the Doctor how he would act if such a liberty were taken with him. 
Sir, I would have broken his bones,”’ was the great Samuel’s answer; and the fear 
entertained by the less Samuel for his bones, caused that lively person to think 


better of his intention. 


Johnson could with justice be indignant at the thought of 


such an outrage. for He had never failed to respect himself. 
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